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PAftCATANTRA STUDIES. 

By A. Venkatasubbiah. 

(Continued from Vol. 4, p. 26.) 

4. The Brahmana and the Rogues. 

The story of the Brahmana and the Rogues is found in all the 
older versions of the Pahca., that is to say, in T, SP, Spl, Pn, So, 
Ks, Du, and Pa. 1 In Du, it is related to the ox Sanjlvaka by the 
jackal Davanaka and occurs in that section of the first Book which 
describes how he went to Safijlvaka and made him believe that the 
lion Pingalaka was meditating treachery against him. This section 
begins on p. 132 and relates (1) that the jackal went to Safijlvaka 
and informed him that the lion had avowed his intention to kill 
him, and (2) that Sanjlvaka was stunned by the news, and after 
expatiating on the futility of serving kings, opined that the jealousy 
of other courtiers was at the root of it, and related to the jackal 
the story of the Lion's Retainers and Camel [Du I. 19=T 1. 9 ; 
in Du, the story of the Monkey Nalijangha and the sage Gautama 
is emboxed within this story]. It is then related in this section 
that the jackal agreed with the opinion of Sanjlvaka and recounted 
to him in turn the story of the Brahmana and the Rogues , and then 
said, “ Again, several rogues, combining together, deceived the 
king and the teacher Prabh&kara-bhatta before he could say 

1 Besides the abbreviations mentioned on pp. 1, 21 of Vol. 4 ante f I 
have here made use of the abbreviation Sy to denote the Older Syriac 
translation from the Pahlavi. The references in this article are to Sohul- 
thess*s German translation of it as cited in the Pavica . of Prof. 
Edgerton. 
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* ambasta 2 Chandoraga ’ ; and many kicked people, combining 
together, vociferously declared that the learned Brahmana Vararuci 
was an outcaste (cand&la). When such is the case, what is the fate 
of others ? ” 

The verse that introduces this story in this version reads as : 
bahavo balavantaA ca krtavairat ca Satravah I 
6akyd vancayitum buddhyd brahtnanam chdga-kurkwdt I; 
and the story itself, briefly, is as follows : — 

Four rogues who saw a Brahmana carrying a goat entered 
into a plot to get it from him by making him believe that it was a 
dog and thus causing him to abandon it. In accordance therewith, 
each one of them met the Brf hmana singly and asked him why 
he was carrying a dog. After the second and third queries, the 
Brahmana set down the beast he was carrying, felt it all over, and 
convinced himself that it was indeed a goat and not a dog. When, 
however, the fourth rogue, too, asked him the same question, the 
Brahmana thought that either he must have lost his senses or that 
the thing he was carrying must be an evil being capable of assum- 
ing any form at will. He therefore put the goat down in fear and 
ran away in haste : and the rogues, laughing at h’S simplicity and 
admiring their own cleverness, took and ate it. 

In the recensioas of T, SP, Spl, Pn, So, Ks, and Pa, on the other 
hand, the story is related by the crow -minister flirajtvin to the 
crow-king Meghavarna and is found in th** third Book. For the 
rest, however, these versions differ amongst themselves in several 
respects : 

(1) The verses that introduce the story in these versions 
differ in their readings not only among themselves but from that 
of Du also. In T, the introductory verse reads as, bahavo bala- 
vcmtai 8 ca krta-vairds caiatravah\ saktd vancayiturh prajnajh brdh- 
manam chagaldd iva 1 1 ; in SP, as bahavo balavantai ca krta-vairdk 
ca iatravah i buddhyd vancayitum 6akyd brahmana^ chagaldd iva \\, 
in Spl, as bahu-buddhi-samupeldfi su-vijmm balotkatan\ iakta 
vancayitum dhurta brahmanam chagaldd iva 1 1, and in Pn, as bahu- 
2 The meaning of this passage is obscure. It is parhaps said in it 
that the wicked peopk deceived the king and made him believe that the 
learned Brahmana Prabhakara was not a Brahmana at all, but an ambagtha. 

1 This is the reading found in all the MSS. Hertel, however, prints 
*balavanta6 ; see below. 
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buddhi-sam&yuktd suvijndnd balotkatdh I haktd vancayituih dhurtMi 
chagaka-brahmaipam yatfia 1 1 . In the Nepalese version 4 of the 
Pafica., the verse reads as bahavo bcdavantcU ca kftavairai ca 6atrava(i I 
iakya vancayitum buddhyd brdhrmryai chdgaldd iva 1 1 . 

(2) There is a difference in the number of rogues mentioned 
by these versions. The number is six in T, So and probably in 
Ks, and three in SP, Spl and Pn ; it is four in one of the Pahlavi 
versions (Sy), three in two others (Keith-Falconer’s translation 
of the Younger Syriac, and John of Capua’s Latin version), and 
two in the versions of Symeon Setlii and Wolff. 

(3) And thirdly, while the rogues, in T, So, Ks, SP, and Pa 
inquire of theBrfthmana, on each of the three (two) occasions, why 
he was carrying a dog, it is said in Spl and Pn that the second 
rogue asked him why he was carrying a dead calf, and the third, 
why he was carrying an ass. 

Which of the above-mentioned versions of the story and of the 
introductory verse is original and correct, and which, later and 
corrupt ? Did the author of the original Pafica. include this story 
in the first book or in the third ? Did he mention two, three, 
four, or six rogues in the story ? Did he use the words 6akyd(i 
and brdhmanah or &aktdh and brdhmanam in the introductory verse? 
And did the rogues, in the original story, all inquire about the 
carrying of the dog, or about the carrying of the dead calf and 
ass also ? These are some of the questions that arise in one’s mind 
in connection with this story, and that require an answer. 

Some of these questions have already been discussed by Prof. 
Hertel in the introduction to his edition of the SP. Regarding the 
introductory verse, it is his opinion that T’s reading of it is original 
and correct, and that of SP corrupt. He writes there on p. xxxvii, 
after reproducing the readings 5 of the SP MSS. in p ft das c and d, 
as follows : — 

“ It thus follows that the archetype of SP read essentially 

like $ftr. [i.e., T] ; only, it had the worse reading buddhyd 

4 I shall hereafter refer to this version as N. 

5 In o, the MSS. NOMEFHGT read buddhyd mUcayitum tokya ; ACL D t 
bakid vancayitum buddhyd ; B, buddhyd va° saktd ; X, fakyd va° yuddhyd ; 
K, baktyd va° bu° ; and Q, bakya vamca° budhyd . In d, BX have brdhmanam ; 
FHCTNGLEOQA have brdhmanah and a reading intended for chdgaldd iva ; 
K has brdhmanah cagavdn iva. 
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in c and probably ehagalad— compare however L — in d. Thfr 
reading &akya that is found in c in most of the MSS. is due to a 
misunderstanding of the introductory verse. K leads us to 
its right understanding ; that is to say, one should write in 
$&r. also 5 balavantaS, and should translate the verse as, 

4 Many foes that are (really) powerless and (yet) have begun 
hostilities, are able to defraud a wise person in the same way 
as the Brahmana out of the goat/ With this reading alone 
( ’ balavanta& ) does the verse fit into the context. The rogues 
are, in spite of their number, powerless as against the Brahmana 
because he has as his weapon the much-dreaded curse, a 
motive which is in fact turned to account in another old 

Panca. story (SP. HI. iO) 

The variations of most of the SP MSS. can now likewise 
be traced back to the misunderstood 5 balavantaS . The adjec- 
tives in the first two padas were referred to the Brahmana, 
and hence the nominative appears in d instead of the accusative 
in all the MSS. except two (BX) or four (DM). In spite of the 
nominative, ACL -compare K -have iakta. But because 
this adjective is used in the active sense only, there appears 
of necessity a further correction : Safari is changed to Sakya 
in QXNOMEFHGT — the reading of K is restored by a cor- 
rection, — and the verse, in the light of these alterations, 
has to be interpreted as, 4 Many are powerful and 

have begun hostilities can be defrauded through cunning, as 
the Brahmana out of the goat/ la this case, kftamirai does 
not, certainly, accord with the story at all, nor does bahavo . 
Because of bahavo , AQO change hr ah man as into tn'dhmanas"' 

Similarly, it is the opinion of Prof. Edgerton also that the word 
used originally in pada a is abalavantah , and that the original verse 
read as in T except that it probably had buddhya or its equivalent in 
c instead of prajnam (see his Panca., 1,3111). That is to say, the 
original verse, according to him read as, 

bahavo 'balavantas ca krta-vairad ca fetravah 1 
dakta vancayitum buddhya brahmanam ehagalad iva 1 1 ; 
and signified, 44 Many powerless adversaries, opening hostilities, 
can succeed in tricking their enemy by their wits, as happened to 
the brahman in the case of the goat.” 
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All this is incorrect, and the misunderstanding is really on the 
part of Hertel (andEdgerton), and not on the part of the redactor 
of the SP. For, in the first place, though the word abalavat is not 
ungrammatical, it is doubtful whether one writer even has made 
use of it in his work. The word is not to be found either in the 
PW or Apte or in Schmidt’s Nachtrdge zum Bdktlingk's Worterbuek; 
and the word abala, which is one syllable shorter, is generally 
found used by writers in its stead. I consider it, therefore, extremely 
improbable that the author of the original Panca. would have used 
in his work a word that no other writer has, so far as we know, 
used. Secondly, even if one grants that such a thing is possible, 
the introductory verse of T and PR, w r ith the reading abalavantafa 
in pada a, does not suit the context : it speaks of m a n y powerless 
foes being able to deceive (others), w r hile Rook III in all t he Panca. 
versions (T, SP, Spl, Pn, So, Ks, and Pa) has for its theme the 
description of how one crow deceived and destroyed many owls. 
Compare in this respect the following passages, namely, T. Ab- 
216 : tad evarh gate 8 a ma-d d na - bh eda - da ndan a m caturnarh mydndrh 
nasty avaka&afi I asti pahcamo 9 py asdstra-kartur nay as ehah ndma | 
tarn ahgikrtya svayam erdharh tad-vijayaya paribhavdya ca praya- 
tisye I; T. Ab. 218: tad deva asti kirn cid vaktavyam 1 tac cdva- 
dhdrya yathoktam anustheyam | so : bravtt\ tata atha kim \ Cirajivy 
aha I deva mark vigata-pahsam , krtva (i haryair asrgbhir abh- 
yuksydsman nyagrodha-pddapdt praksipyapaydnarh krtvarsyamuka- 
parvate sa-parivaras tistha I ydvad aharh tdn sapalnan ddslra-prani- 
fena vidhina daksind^amukhan krtva krtarthas tvaf-sakdsam agac- 
chami | ; SP, p. 47, (1. 1317 f): at ah samdirayad cintyatdm | sa ca 
darira-vyayendpi mayd prayatnad anusthdtavyah \ . . . fasmdn mam 
ilia luncita-dart ram krtva purva-hatanarh rudh iren ava linipatu | ahum 
atra tisthami I yuyarn A pa t ya ka srhgarh ndma parvatarh gatvdtatra 
tisthata | aharh ca 6a tru - sa rhsraya m krtva vipa n- nistara n adikarh 
cintaydmi \ ; Spl. p. 60 and Pn. 6 p. 193; vatsa evam gatepi saqt- 
gunyad aparafi sthiilo ’ bhiprdyo 9 sti | tarn angikptya svayam evaharh 
tad-vijayaya yasydmi ripun vahcayitva vadhisyami | and Spl. p. 61 
and Pn. p. 196 : vatsa dkarnaya | tarhi samadin atikramya yo mayd 
pahcama upayo nirupitafi | tan mam vipaksabhutwh kftvd 9 tinisth - 

• The passages in Pn differ slightly from the Spl passages that are 
-cited here, but have the same import. 
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ura-vacanaw bharisaya . . . gamyatdih parvatam rSyamukam pratti 
tatra sa-parivdras ti&tha yavad aharh sapatnan suprariitma vidhind 
viSwsdbhimukhdn krlvd krtdrtho j Mta-durga-madhyo divase tan 
andhatam prdptdms tvdih nitva vydpadayisydmi | that are put into* 
the mouth of Cirajfvin and that immediately precede and follow 
the story of the Brdhmap, a and the Rogues in these versions. Compare 
also T. p. 141 : tad rajan yatha Mandamsena mandukd nihatafi | 
tathd maydpy aSesdS satravo hatafi | . . . Meghamnpa dha | evam 
etat . . . tad evam bhavatd niUesdS iatramh kf'tafh | ; SP, p. 53 (1,1149) : 
tad rajan yatha tern manuka bhaksitds tathd mayd Satravo nirdag - 
dhcfr | ; Spl. p. 73 : Meghavarna dha | tat krtaih niskantakarh me 
rajyafh Satrun niSSesatdrh nayatd tvaya | . . . fan nasti tvat-sanho 
9 nyo mantri yena Sastra-moksanam vindpi sva-buddhyd Satravo 
hatdh | ; Pn. p. 225 : rajan yatha ' Mandavisepa huddhi-balena 
mandukd nihatdh | tathd maydpi sarve vairinah\. . . Meghavarna 
9 bravit\evam etat | . . tvaya “ nuktUyemnupmmSydrimardanas sa- 
parijano niSSesitah I ; So, 162: maydpy anupravtiyaivaih deva 
tvad-ripavo hatdh; Sy (Ab. 188.39) : “ Dann zieht mem Herr mit 
dem ganzen Gefolge an den und den Ort . Dort bleibt bis ich 
ein Mittel gefunden hab*V die Eulen zu verniehten (Ab. 219.4) 
Der Rabenkonig sprach : Du hast ihre Wurzel und ihren Namen 
vemichtet. So hast auch du sie nichi durch harte, sondem durch 
zahme Mittel vernichtet.” 

It will be seen that all the above-mentioned versions agree in 
saying that it was Cirajlvin who destroyed the enemies, and not 
many crows. The introductory verse, however, as read by Hertel 
and Edgerton, speaks of man / pov erless foes being able to deceive 
(others) ; and it is therefore inconsistent with the rest of the book 
and does not fit into the context at all. The epithet kftavairdi 
too does not fit either the crows or the rogues ; for, there is nothing 
related about their ‘ having commenced hostilities ’ in either the 
frame-story or in the story of the Brahman a and the Rogues. 

The above-mentioned objections, it may be observed, hold 
good even when one reads balavantafi, instead of abalavantafi , in 
the introductory verse of T and Edgerton \s Paftca. The verse 
would still refer to many foes being able to deceive others, and 
would, as pointed out above, be in disaccord with the context. 
The epithet kftavairah would still be inappropriate, and not suit 
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the crows and the rogues ; and in addition, the epithet balavantah 
too would be inappropriate. For, far from being balavantafc, the 
crows were, as is related in the frame-story of Book III, abatafi ; 
compare T. III. 2 : pravfddha-cakreriakrdnto rdjna balamtd ’balah- 

It thus becomes evident that HerteFs opinion that T’s reading 
of the introductory verse is correct and original, that, in this verse, 

’ balavcmtah is the correct reading, and that this reading alone suits 
the context, is wrong. In reality, the epithets oahavo balavantah 
ca krtavairah ca iatravah in padas a, b of the verse, refer neither to 
the crows nor to the r jgues, nor even to indefinite and unknown 
persons, but to the owls. 7 They are, too, quite appropriate in this 
connection ; for the owls are the enemies of the crows (cp. T. 

7 In this connection, it is possible to argue that the above-cited speeches 
of Megha varna are only intended to praise Cirajivin and to express how 
greatly the crows are indebted to him, but that the owls were, in reality, 
destroyed by many crows as related in SP., 1428 ff. : dfstas saro balam 
cai^dm durgam capi yathdrthatah | ahina-kalam adhuni kartavyah sank say o 
dvisdm\\ity a locyol Ukotpa tandya durga-dvara-kotamn karlsa-pUrnan krtva 
mtvaram Meghavarna-saivlpam gataif, | Megavarnena sukham dlingya varttdm 
pfcchyamana evam uktavan | nay am, vartta-kathana-kdlafr | kdlo ’ tikramati 
param | tenayUyam sarva eva kasthadikam grhnidhmm | aham api vahnim 
grhUvd'gamisyami | sahasaiva gatva sarvaih satru-sahiiam satru-sthdnam 
dahyatam iti | tathaivdnvsthaya karisa-pUrna-kotaresu kasthadikam datva 
vahnir nikfiptafc | anantaram ekadaiva sarve tatravo nirmfllitdfy ||. See 
also T, Ab. 243-4, Spl, p. 71, 12ff., Pn. 219, 20 ff. 

Though there may be some force in this argument, (1) it is shown by 
the use of the word iatraw in pada b that the epithets bahavafr, (a) balavanta fr 
kftavairafr and 6atravafr do not refer to the crows but to the owls ; for, no 
speaker refers to himself and his followers as the ‘ enemies ’ (of others), but, 
on the other hand, speaks of others as 4 enemies \ Thus there can hardly be 
any doubt that the word batravab used by the crow-minister Cirajivin in 
this verse refers to the owls in the same way as it, used by the owl-minister 
Vakran&sa in T. III. 79: satravo ’ pi hitdyaiva vivadantafc parasparam f 
refers to the crows. (2) Again, in case one regards the readings of T or PR 
as correct and looks on bahawfc, etc., as referring to the crows, the construc- 
tion of the verse would be ungrammatical as vaUcayitum would have no object 
in connection with the crows (that is, there would be no upaimya to correspond 
to the upamdna brdhrmnam), (3) The attribute prajfia too (in T’s reading) 
fits neither the Br&hmana nor the owls, who, as shown by the story, are 
the reverse of prajfia. 

Thus, these considerations too make it clear that the readings abah i- 
vantaJiy fokta (£) and brdhmanam are incorrect. 
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Ab. 198 : tasya ca batrur Avarmrdo ndmolukarajah) , are many in 
number (cp. ibid, ul ukasa ha s ra -pa riva rah), and have begun hos- 
tilities against the crows (cp. ibid, sa vairdnusayad uluka upalabdha- 
durga-vrtldnlafi kdla-bala-Saktya mahatoluka-sanghaiena tasyopari 
sannipatitafi | mdhae ca tesarh kadanarh krtva 'paydtah). They are 
also powerful, as is shown bv the epithet balavafd applied to them 
in T. III. 2 : pravrddha-cakrendkrdnto rdjnd balarata ’ balah and 
inT. Ab. 201-2 : balamtd vujrhitasya by the crow-ministers Uddlpin 
and Sandipin ; and hence, too, it becomes clear that the word 
used m pada a is balavantab and not 5 balarantab. It likewise becomes 
clear from T. Ab. 216 and the other passages cited above ( p. 5) 
which speak of Ciraj Ivin’s deceiving of many enemies (and not of 
many persons deceiving others), that the word originally used 
in pada c, was Sakya ( h ) as is given in t he maj ority ot t he SP MSS. , Du, 
and N, and not iakta (h) as is given in T ; and further, it is indicated by 
the agreement of Du and N that the original reading ot p&aa c was 
6akya vanmiptum baddlujd as is given in those versions and in the 
SP MSS QX (and also K ?). 

AVith regard to pada d the use of iakifu (h) in c indicates that 
the correct reading there is brdhmana£ y as given in SP and N, and 
not brahmanam ; but I do not think it probable that the rest of 
the pada read chagalad iva or c hdgalad o a as given m SP, and T. 
For, there is no example to be met wnh elsewhere ol the verb 
vane combined with a word m the ablative < jnc and signifying, 

‘ to defraud . . out of. . 5 (see PW and Apte) ; and I cannot believe 
that the author of the origin l p anca. would have made use of 
such an ungrammatical construction. 8 D seems to me therefore 
very likely that the original ve r se had the reading brdhmana * 
chagavdn iva (this is the reading of the SP MS K) or something 
similar to it. 

The foregoing observations all refer to the frame-story and 
introductory verse of T, SP, Spl, Pn, Ks, So and Pa which are all 
descended from Visnu Barman’s recension of the Panca, and have no 
bearing on Du, which is descended from Vasubhaga’s recension of 
that book. The context in this version (see p. 1 above) does show 

8 Pn’s reading, baktd vaticayitvm dhUrtdb chagakabrahmanam yathd , in 
which the ablative is avoided, seems to indicate that he too felt averse to 
combining vatic with an ablative. 
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unmistakably that the words bahavo . . hatravafi all refer to the 
rogues of the story. The epithets balavantah and krtavairafi, 
however, do not, as pointed out above, suit the rogues ; nor does 
the epithet hatravah also, for there is nothing said in the story to 
show that the rogues were the enemies of the Brahmana. Again, 
the combination brahmanam va ncayitum sakya h in padas c, d is 
ungrammatical, and so likewise is the combination brdhnaiiam 
chdga-kurkurdd vancayitum. All this makes it evident that the 
Du reading of the introductory verse is corrupt. 

Hence, there seems to be no doubt that, as determined above, the 
original verse read : 

bahavo balavantah ca krtavairdh ca hatravah | 

hakya vancayitum buddhya 

in the first three padas, and brahmanah chagavan iva or something 
similar to it, in the fourth pads. And it follows from this, that in 
the original Panes., the story occurred in the third Book (as it does 
in the versions descended from Yisnu^arman’s recension), and 
not in the first, as it does in Du. The meaning of the verse is : 
“ Many foes that are powerful and have begun hostilities, can, like 
the Brfihmana with the goat, be deceived [by one] through astute- 
ness.” As already said above, the foes referred to here are the 
owls, and Cirajlvin declares in this sloka that he will, through his 
wit, deceive the owls though they are many and powerful, in the 
same way as the rogues, through their wit, deceived the Brahmana 
with the goat. Compare in this connection Sy, Ab. 186 : “ Der 
Babe sprach : Wir wollen weder die Eulen bekriegen, noch die 
Zahlung eines Tributen auf uns nehmen, aus dem Grunde den 
ich bereits erwahnt habe. Vielmehr wollen wir 9 ihnen durch List 
schweren Schaden zuffigen, wie sie die schlauen Maimer gegen 
jenen Asketen anwendeten, indem sie ihm fiber etwas ihre Zweifel 
ausserten, dessen er doch ganz sicher war.” 

With regard to the inquiry about the carrying of the dead calf 
and ass, Du agrees with T, SP (this has a lacuna here), So, Ks and 
Pa in saying that all the rogues inquired of the Brahmana why he 

• There can be no doubt that the Sanskrit original of Pa had aham 
here, and that the plural wir is inaccurate. 
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was carrying a dog ; and this agreement shows that the version of 
the story contained in Spl and Pn is corrupt, and that contained 
in Du, T, etc., is original and correct. 

Jjastly, regarding the number of the rogues mentioned in the 
story, it is the opinion of Hertel, who has discussed this question on 
p. xxxix of SP and pp. 32-33 of Tantra.-Uber ., Vol. 1, that the 
number six mentioned in T and So is original and correct and that 
the number three mentioned in SP, Spl and Pn, is not. Here too, 
the agreement of Du, which is a representative of Vasubh&ga’s 
recension of the Panca., with Sy which is derived from Visnu- 
^arman’s recension, seems to me to indicate that the number 
mentioned in the original was, neither six nor three, but four. 

In conclusion, I may mention that this story occurs in the 
HilopadHa also in the fourth Eook, that it is introduced there 
by the verse, atmaupamyena yo vetti durjamm satyavadinam | $a 
eva vancyate tena brdhmanai chagato yathd II, that the number of 
rogues mentioned in this version is three, and that each of them 
asked the Br&hmana why he was carrying a dog. Owing however 
to the fact that the authc 'Nftrftyana has introduced many changes 
when incorporating the material of the Pahca. into his book, it is 
not possible to utilise his version of the story as evidence for or 
against any of the conclusions arrived at above. 
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By A. Venkatasubbiah. 

Second Series. 1 

(Continued from Vol. 4, p. 156.) 

2. Smaddisti. 

This is a word that occurs in four passages of the RV only ; it 
is neither mentioned nor explained in the Nighantu and Ni/ruha. 
Sftya^a gives four different explanations of it, — bhadravakya, 
praAastadar&ana, pradastatisarjanairaddhadidanahgayukta, and kal- 
ydniddetin. Roth explains it as ‘ geschult, dressiert, eingeiibt’ in 
the PW, and Grassmann as * mit Lenkung versehen, 1) gut lenkend ; 
2) gut zu lenken’. Ludwig, in his JSF. Uber., has interpreted it 
differently as ‘ die gliick herbringen * ; ‘ deine weisung geht hieher 
(=du selbst unabhangig mit herrschaft iiber uns)’ ; ‘mirhier 
bestimmte’ and 1 hieher die weisung habende.’ Geldner, in his 
Olossar, gives the meanings “ 1) dessen Weisungen gleich sind, 
gerecht 3.45.52 2) gleichmassig geschult, — eingelernt 6.63.9; 
7.18.23 ; 10.62.10.” In his RV. fiber., however, he translates the 
word in 3.45.5 as ‘ gleichmassig zuteilend’ and gives the following 
note : “ smaddisti sons* ein techniseher Ausdruck der D&nastuti’s 
(6.63.9; 7.18.23; 10.62.10). Hier wohl in etwas anderem Sinn. 
disti ist im RV. unbelegt und smad auch sicher nicht bestimmt. 
Sty. : bhadravSkyafi in dem er smat im Sinn von sumat nimmt.” 
Oldenberg, on the other hand, observes 2 {RV . Noten, I, 251): 
“ smaddisti mir dunkel. Es findet sich sonst (6.63.9 ; 7.18.23 ; 
10.62.10) von geschenkten Sklaven, Rossen, Stieren (?) in D&na- 
Btutis. In Bezug auf eine Schenkung heisst es V, 36,31 yo rohitau 
vSjinau vdjintvdn tribhih ialaih sacamanav adista : gibt dies 

1 The firet series of these Studies are published in the Indian Antiquary, 
VoL 55 if. 

* He also urges against Geldner’s explanations (in Olossar) the criticisms 
( 1) that they are not in acoord with the meaning of smat, and (2) that the 
two proposed meanings are separated by too wide a gulf. 
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adistdy wenn es von dis kommt, den Schliissel zu smaddifti ? dti 
ware offenbar “ zuweisen smaddisti hiesse etwa “ begleitet von 
(einem Akt der) Zuweisung.” Ein solches Wort lasst sich von 
Geschenke brauehen, aber auch — und das miisste hier angenommen 
werden — vom Sckenken, der, wo er auftritt, von Taten der Freigebig- 
keit begleitet ist.” 

It is plain from the above that Geldner and Oldenberg, S&yana 
and Ludwigs are at sea regarding the meaning of the word ; and 
as for the meanings proposed by Roth and Grassmann, it can be 
readily seen that they do not fit well into the context in all the four 
passages and that they are therefore incorrect. 

The word smaddisti is a bahuvrihi compound composed of smat 
(or smad) and disti. This latter word disti, though it does not (as 
observed by Geldner) occur elsewhere in the RV, is used frequently in 
later literature where it has the sense of ‘ fate, fortune, good fortune’; 
see Apte. The former word smat is found used in the RV only ; 
it occurs, uncompounded, in thirteen passages, and compounded 
with abhisu , ibha. ista , i Idhas, puramdhi and ratisdc in one passage 
each, and with disti, in lour passages. In these four passages, 
S&yana, as we have already seen, explains smat as pra&asta, bhadra , 
or kalydna. Likewise, in ten of the remaining passages too, (1 .51 .15; 
5.41.15; 5.41.19; 5.87.8; 7.3.8; 8.18.1; 8.20.18; 8.25.24 ; 8.26.19 ; 
8.28.2) he declares it to be a synonym of, or explains it as, su-, 
yyra&asta or sobhana. In explaining 1.186.6, he writes : smat 
saharthe prd&astye vd vailate j atra y/rasa msdydm ; and he regards 
it as the equivalent of saha in 8 186.8 and 8.34.6 and of saha or 
pra^asta in 7.87.3. In 1.100.13, he explains it as bhrsam, in 2.4.9 
as ati-prabhutam , in 10.61.8, as asmattah, and in 1.73.6 as nilya 
(smac-chabdo nitya-saMa-samdndrthah) ; in 10.42.4 he regards 
smadibha as a proper name. 

The meanings atiprabhuta , bhr&a, nitya and asmatiafi seem to 
have been invented by S&yana for the occasion and need not be 
considered seriously. The meanings Sobhana ( prakasta , su-) and 
saha , on the other hand, belong to a different category ; and in 
fact, it is the opinion of Roth (PW), Grassmann, Wackernagel 
(Ai. Gr. II. 1. p.287), Macdonnell (Ved. Gr. p. 424), Oldenberg 
(RV. Noten II, p. 7) and other European exegetists that smat 
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is a synonym of saha , while, for my part, I am inclined to prefer 
the meaning iobhana. See below . 

So far as the compound word smaddisti is concerned, its meaning 
remains the same whether one regards smat as the equivalent of 
saha or of iobhana. In the former case, the word means ‘ accom- 
panied by good luck/ and in the latter case, ‘ having good luck.’ 
In either case, therefore, the word smaddisti organs 1 with good 
luck ; having good luck.’ 

The good luck that is referred to here is that caused, or brought, 
by auspicious marks ; for it is the belief of the Indian Aryans that 
certain marks on the body, borne by men, women, horses, dogs, 
cocks, etc., bring good or bad luck to the possessor. Such belief, 
for instance, is alluded to by A^valayana’s words (GS. 1.5.3): 
buddhi-rupa-ii Ui~ biksa n a sampannam arogam upayaedieta which 
enjoin that the girl one marries must have laksanani or auspicious 
marks on her body. A similar injunction is contained in Yajna- 
valkyasmrti 1.52 : avipluta- hr ah macaryo lalsanyam slriyam udvahet; 
while $ankh. GS. 1.5 : kumaryai panim grhriiyd1\ ya laksana- 
sampanna syal | yasya abhydtmam ahgani syuh samah keiantafi | 
amrtdv api yasyai syatarh pradaksinau grivdydm\ sad viranja- 
nayisyatiti vidydt specifies some of the auspicious marks and Manu 
(3.8-10) : nabmikdih ndttbmam . . na pihgalam hamsa-vdrana- 
garmnim tanubma-keia-daianam mrdvangim describes some of the 
inauspicious as also auspicious marks of a girl. 

AV. 1.18 : nir laksmyam laid my am 
nir ardtim suvamasi | 
atha yd bhadra tani nah 
prajayd ardtim {for sam?) nayamasi || 
nir aranim samta savisat pador 
nir hmtayor varuno mitro aryamd | 
nir asmabhyam anumati rardnd 
premdm deva asavisaft saubhagdya 1 1 
yat la aUnani tanvam ghoram asti 
yad vd keiesu prat icak sane vd\ 
sarvarh (ad vdca ’ pa hanmo vayarh 
devas tva savitd sudayatu || 
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risyapadim vrsadatim 
gosedharh vidJiamdm itia | 
vilitfhyarii lalamyarh 
ta asman ndiaydmasi || 

is a charm against unlucky marks : the gods Savitr, Varuna, 
Mitra, Aryaman and Anumati are implored to remove, i.e., to 
render innocuous, the evil marks (in a woman’s body according to 
Kau^ika-sutra 42.19 : nir laksmyam iti papa-laksapaya mukham 
uksaiy anvrcam daksinat kesa-stukdt) and to confer bhadrapi and 
mubhagam (i.e., auspicious marks) on her. Similarly, Ap.MB. 
1.1.3 : abhrdtfyhntm mrundpaiigh ni m bjrhaspcUe\ indrdputraghni in 
laksmyam tdm asyai savitah mm refers to marks that presage 
good to brothers, husband and sons, and ibid . i .10.3 : yd 'sydm 
patighni tanuh prajaghnt pa&ughni laksmighni jaraghnim, asyai 
tdm krpomi refers to the body, i.e., without doubt, to the body- 
marks, that forebode destruction and death of husband, children, 
cattle and wealth. Similarly, there is no doubt that the expres- 
sions apatighni and 6iva pa&ubhyafi in RV. 10.85.14: aghoracaksur 
apatighny edhi diva pasx'bhyah smnanah s^varcdh have the same 
meaning as the words apatighni , etc., have in Ap.MB 1.1.3 cited above 
and refer to bodily marks that presage good to husband and cattle. 

A detailed description of such bodily marks and of their effects 
is given in Aynipurana , Go-rutfapu/ana, Brh ni-samhitd and other 
such works. In the last-mentioned boob, ciu 69 deals with kanyd - 
laksafya, and Var&hamih’ra observes in verse 1, after enumerating 
some auspicious marks, that the person who marries the girl with 
such marks would become king {tdm » dvahed yadi bhuvo ’ dhipatit - 
mm icchet ), and in verse 3, that the marks described therein bring 
the possessor much wealth (vipulam sriyam ddadhdti). The com- 
mentator Bhattotpala too cites in the course of his commentary 
on the 3rd and 4th verses, the following observations of Samudra : 
nabhi-de&ah suguptaS ca yasyah sa dhana-hhdgini ; jaghanam 
jipulam yasya h suspariam romamrjilam | suvarrxabhara^air yuktd 
sd bhaved rdjya-bhdgini . Similarly, Varahamihira observes in 
'bid, 61.1-2, wdth reference to some auspicious marks of the dog and 
he bitch : yasya sydt sa karoii postur acirdt pustdrh iriyath 6vd 
jrhe and yd $d rastraih kukkwri pdti pusta (i.e., the owner of such 
ritch becomes the ruler of a kingdom), and in 62.3, with reference 
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to a hen having auspicious marks : sa dadati sucirani mahtksitaih 
iri -ya6o-vyjaya-vtrya-sampadafi. In ibid, 63.2, he describes some 
auspicious marks of tortoises and remarks of a tortoise having 
such, that it causes the expansion of the kingdom (so y pi nfpdnam 
rastra-vivfddhyai) and Bhattotpala cites, in his commentary on 
63.3, the verse : stri-putra-matidarii vidyat kurmaih rastra-vivar - 
dhanam. In ibid, 64.9, Varahamihira, after describing four kinds 
of well-favoured goats, writes, te catvarah kriyafi p dra nalaksmike 
vasanti te ; and in 60.18 observes of a bull with auspicious marks 
that he brings wealth tc his owner (svamimm acirat kurute patim 
laksmyah), 

Smaddisti thus primarily signifies e possessing auspicious marks 
that bring to the possessor good luck (i i.e ., 6ri, yaJah, vijaya , 
virya , rajya , strt, putra , buddhi, etc., as described above).’ Since 
however the possession of auspicious marks makes for beauty 
also, the word has the secondary sense of ‘ handsome, beautiful/ 
It is a synonym of the words bkadra, halyana, mangala , 6obhana, 
(cf. Amara-ko4a 133 : bhadranh halyana ih mangalam iubham), 
subhaga and subhdga 8 all which mean 4 having good luck ; hand- 
some, beautiful/ 

I shall now show that the above-mentioned two meanings fit 
well into the context in all the passages in which smaddisti occurs. 

3.45.5 : svayur indra svaral asi 

smaddistifi svaya&astarah | 
sa vavrdhd r a ojasa purustuta 
bhava nafi su&ravastamah || 

4 4 Thou, 0 Indra, goest wherever thou listest ; thou art sovereign, 
handsome and very famous. 0 thou that art much praised, 
be our best hearer, growing in strength.” The word svayufi in 
p&da a is obscure. If one interprets it in the manner of advayu, 
vasuyu , rathayu , etc., the meaning would be, 4 eager for one’s own 
self/ which is not very intelligible. The word occurs again in 
2.4.7 : sa yo vy asthad abhi daksad urvim pasur naiii svayur agopdfi 

8 Bhdga means also ‘ luck, fortune’ ; see Apte and compare the words 
bhdgya and bhdgadheya. There is thus no doubt that subhaga signifies ‘having 
good luck ; handsome’ in the RV verses in which it is used and that Grass- 
mann is wrong in explaining it as ‘ schonem Antheil, schones Gut besitzend* 
in his Worterbueh . 
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where it is said of Agni that he spreads himself on the earth > 
burning, and that he is svayu , like a cow without a cowherd. 
svayu seems to denote here, ‘ one who goes wherever one lists’ and 
I have hence so explained it in 3.45.5 also. 

$vayaiastara=suyaiastara (see Ind. Ant. 56 .36) and not 
‘ selbst bewusst’ as Geldner translates in his RV. Uber . snyad - 
distil having auspicious marks * handsome ; compare the epithets 
bhadra and su$amdr& that are applied to Indra in 1.82.3: smam - 
df&arh tvd rayam rnaghavan vandisimahi and 1.132.2 : ahann 
indro yatha vide it rsna-si rsnopa vaqja h | asmatrd te sadhryak santu 
ra’ayo bhadra bhadrasya ratayah. 

6.63.9 : at a ma rjre purayasya raghvi 

sumilhe Sat am peruke ea pakvd \ 
saiiqto dad dhiraninah s Inadd istin 
dasa va&aso abhisdca rsvdn || 

“ And [were given] to me two swift mares by Puraya, a hundred 
by Sumljha, and cooked foods by Peruka. San(Ja gave ten oxen, 
big, obedient (?) having auspicious marks and adorned with gold 
ornaments.” Regarding * the auspicious marks of oxen, see eh. 
GO of Byhat-saihhita ; and regarding the gift of oxen decked with 
golden ornaments, compare Mah&bharata 1.216.17 : [Pandubhyah 
prahinod dharih] dantan sauvarnaih iubhraih pattair alamkndn . 

7.18.23 : eatvm.> ma paijarana>yu ddndh 
smaddistayah kr&anvm nirekt I 
rjraso ma prlhivisthcfi suddsus 
tokam tokdya k wuse vahanti li 

“ The four fleet horses, decked with golden ornaments and having 
auspicious marks given to me by Slid as, son of Pijavana, in the 
sacrifice, being on the earth, carry me (and my) offspring to offspring 
and renown.” Regarding the auspicious marks of horses, see ch. 
65 of Brhatsamhita. nireke=vdje f ‘in the sacrifice’; see the article 
on this word in Vol. 4 ante (pp. 147 if.). 

The import of the second hemistk h is not clear and the word 
prthivisthdh in pada c is perplexing. Geldner, in his Glossar , gives 
the word as prthieisthd , ‘ auf der Erde stehend ’ (though the 
Samhita and Padapatha both have °thah), but does not indicate 
with what word it is to be construed. Ludwig regards it as an 
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irregular genitive singular, referring to Sud&s, who, according to 
him, stays on the earth ‘ ausz hochachtung’ ! It seems plain that 
the word is an epithet of rjrdsah or horses, and I have so explained 
it in my above translation. I cannot see, however, any force in 
the word, and I am inclined to believe that the opposite of pfthivi - 
sthafiy namely divisthah , would be much more appropriate here ; 
compare the expression divi dhdvamdnam used of a horse in Kaura- 
y&i^a’s Dftnastuti of Medhy&tithi Kfcnva in 8.3.2 » : yaih me dm 
indrovarunah pakastharna kaaraydnah\ vidresaih tmaria dobhistham 
upeva divi dhammdmm. 

Regarding the words ma. . . tokam in this hemistich, I have 
followed Geldner ( Kommentar ) in understanding it as ‘ me (and 
my) offspring*; Sayana, however, regards tokam as an attribute of 
ma (tokam putravat pdlaniyaih mam vasistham ) ; and similarly 
Oldenberg too (RV. Noten, 11, p. 23) suggests the explanation, 
64 (mich) der ieh (selbst) das Kind (eines beriihmten, ahnlich 
erfolgreichen Vat era) bin.” 

10.62.10 : uta dasa pari vise 

smaddisti goparinasd I 
yadus turcad ca mamahe II 

“ And Yadu and Turva gave me for my service two handsome 
slaves, supplemented by cows ( i.e ., in addition to cows).” Regard- 
ing the gift of slaves, compare 8.56.3 : datum me gardabhanam 
iatam uriidvaiinam I datum dasan ati srajah and also the following 
verses : 

tada raja Y udhisthirah || 

eko ratho car ana eka eva 
dad ad va ~sa rhkh yad ca sumrna-bharah | 
datum gaoarh hema-vibhusanandrii 
prasthad ca datio vara-rnauktikandm | 
ekaikado bhftya-catustayam ca 
karyesu daksam sa dadau nrpemlrah 1 1 
rtvigbhyah .... 

in Jaiminly&^vamedha (64.46-48; p. 152a) which describe the gift* 
made by King Yudhiethira to the priests who officiated in hk 
advamedJia sacrifice. 
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With reference to the word smat, I have already observed on p. 12 
above that it is the opinion of Sayana (on 1.186.6; 8; 7.87.3), 
Roth, Grassmann, Oldenberg and other exegetists that it is the 
equivalent of saha , a meaning, which, it must be acknowledged, 
fits fairly satisfactorily into the context in all the verses in which 
the word occurs. I have also observed that Sayana (on 1.51.15 ; 
5.41.15; etc.) has explained the word as the equivalent of su- 9 
prasasta, 6obhana , holy ana or bhadra, and that, for my part, I am 
inclined to believe that this is the real meaning of the word. The 
reasons for such belief are as follow : 

1. It is the opinion of Sayana, given expression to in the 
course of his commentary on 2.4.9 (smat sumad ati-prabhulam), 
8.26.19 (smat sumat sobhanam ), 8.25*24 (smat sumad ukara lopas 
chdndasah) and 8.28.2 (smat sumat iobharia), that, smat is identical 
with sumat . A like opinion is expressed by Roth, too, who writes 
(PW ; s.v. sumat) “ Wir halten es fiir eine andere Aussprache von 
smat ’ ; and similarly Oldenberg, too, observes (RV. Noten, l,p. 
76) : “ Dass Identitat von sumat und smat aufzugeben ist (Geldner 
Ved. Stud. 2, 190; Bar^ !* >lomae BB 17,115), bezweifle ich. Her 
Gebrauch beidei Worte zeigt zu aufEallende Gleichartigkeit,” 
and draws attention to the similar formation of the compounds 
sumadratha and smad-abhiiu , and of the sentences sidatdm sumat 
and smat sad, ant u, smic car anti y>°. This opinion seems to me to be 
justified and I agree with the above-named savants that smat is 
identical with sumat. 

This word sumat , too, it n lime, is explained by Roth, Grass- 
mann, Oldenberg, and other cxogetists as the equivalent of saha* 
But Geldner has, in his short article on this word in Ved. St. 2, 
p.190, pointed out that S&yana interprets it as sobhana or kalyana 
in his commentary on 2.36.3 ; 3.3.9 ; 8.45.39 ; 87.4 ; and 10,32.3, 
and expressed the opinion that sumat can be best explained as 
dobhana. It is his belief that this word is derived from su with the 
suffix mat and means * schon ;’ and in support of such conclusion, 

* The other explanations proposed for this word which is 
enumerated in the Night* vtu (4,3) are : — svayam (Yaska in Nirukta 6.22.3 ; 
Durga and Devaraja) ; svayam or svatefr (Sayana on RV 1,142.7 ; 162, 7 ; 
5,2.4 ; 1.100.16) and susthu madyanti hrsyanti (Sayana on TS 4.0.8.3 ; Main- 
dhara on VS 26.24). See Geldner, 1. e. 
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he points to the parallelism of sumadratha , used in 3.3.9 and 
8.45.39 of Agni and hart with suratha used likewise of Agni and hart 
in 4.2.4 and 7.36.4. 

This parallelism is by itself significant enough ; but in addition 
we find the word bhadra-janayah in 5.61.4 is parallel to sumaj-jdni 
that occurs in 1.156.2 and bhadra-vrata in 10.47.5 to sumod-ga^a 
which occurs in 2.36.3 ; and the word sumad-aih&u too, applied 
to a mare in 1.100.6 seems to be parallel to sutuka and svanc that 
are applied to horses in 10.3.7 and 7.56.16. Hence there does not 
seem to be any doubt that sumat is, as said by Geldner, equivalent 
to iobhana , kalyana or bhadra ; and I shall show presently that 
this meaning fits well into the context in all the passages in which 
the word occurs. Since however smat is identical with sumat , 
it follows hence that smat too signifies kalyana , iobhana or bhadra . 

2. A like conclusion is pointed to by the parallelism of some 
compounds beginning with smat also. To the word smad-abhiiu , 
used of a horse in 8.25.24 corresponds the word svabhiiu used 
likewise of horses in 8.68. 16,18 ; to the word smad-disti correspond, 
as already pointed out above, the words subhaga and subhaga ; 
and to the word smad-ratisacah ‘ conferring splendid gifts * in 
8.28.2 : varuno mitro aryama smadrdtisdco agnayah corresponds 
surdtayah in 9.81.4 : a nah pusa pavamanah surdtayo mitro gac- 
chantu varunah sajosasah . 

It is therefore my belief that sumat or smat is the equivalent of 
iobhana, kalyana or bhadra ; and I shall now show that this meaning 
fits well into the context in all passages. I shall begin with those 
in which the form sumat occurs. 

1.100.16 : rohic chyava sumad-am&ur lalamir 
dyuksd rdya rjrdivasya I 
vrsanvantam bibhrati dhursu ratharh 
mandra ciketa ndhustsu viksu II 

“ The red brown (mare) of fine speed, bright (t.e., glossy), pleasing, 
having a spot on the forehead, that has been given to RjrSiva and 
draws the chariot yoked with a steer has attracted notice among 
the Nahus clans. 5 ’ sumad-amiu in pada a is somewhat ambi- 
guous. Geldner, in his R F. fiber., translates it as ‘schongezeichnet 
(?)’ and observes : “ sumadamiu ; mit schonen oder gleichmassigen 
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aihiu versehen, arh&u unbekannt, ob von der Zeichnung odor sons- 
tigen Zieraten des Tiers ?” Apte, in his Dictionary , assigns to this 
word the meanings, among others, of (1) lustre, brilliance ; (2) 
speed ; and (3) garment, decoration ; and I have in the above 
translation, preferred the meaning 4 speed.’ Compare the epithets 
sutuka , and svanc, both meaning ‘ fine-going, i.e., swift ’ that are 
applied to horses in 10.3.7 : agnih sutukafi suttdcebhir a&vaifa and 
7.56.16 : atydso na ye marutafr svancafi. It is however possible that 
the poet may have used the word amiu here in the sense of ‘ lustre, 
brilliance ’ (op. the epithet Aobhistham applied to a horse in 8.3.21 : 
vidvesaih tmand Aobhistham upeva divi dhdvarndnam ; compare 
also the epithet mndrdrhiu-sat,%a-mrcasdm in the Mahabhdrata 
passage, 1,247,40 cited below) or of * garment, decoration’ ; compare 
the epithets hiraninah and krtian inah in 6.63.9 and 7.18.23 cited 
above. Compare also 8.68.16 : surathah dtifhigve smbhiiuhr arkse 
ddmmedhe supe&asah and Mahabhdrata 1.216.17 : [Paptfubhyah 
prdhinod Dharih ] gajdn vinttdn bhadrdmd ca sad-a$vdrii& ca sv- 
alaihkrtan I rathdihd ca dantan sauvarnaih dubhratfi pattair alaih- 
kftan; ibid . 1.247.40 : vd g * dnam ca AuddhdtMih candrdrhku-sawa- 
varca / $dm\ dadau Janardanah pritya sahasraih fhma-bhufitam. 

1.156.2 : yaifi purvyaya vedhase naviyase 
sumaj'janaye msnave daddiaU I 
yojdtam asya maluito auih t bra^u 
sed u iravobhir yujyaih aid alky asal tl 

44 He who makes offerings to Vi npr, the old, very young, wise one, 
that has a beautiful wife ; he who announc es the p/eat birth of this 
great one, he will surpass even his friend in renown.” As observed 
above, sumajjani is the synonym of bhadra-jdni that occurs in 
5.61.4 : para vtrdsa etam tnarydso bhadra-janayah , and means 4 he 
who has a beautiful wife.’ It is very probable that, in both verses, 
the beautiful wives are thought of as accompanying their husbands’ 
Geldners translation of the word as ' dem die Frauen lieb sind 9 
(. RV . Uber., p. 193) seems to me to be incorrect : so far as we know, 
•jam denotes 4 wile ' and not 4 woman,’ and sumat does not mean 
4 lieb.’ 

2.26.3 : ameva nah suhava a ki gantana 
ni barhisi sadatana raniHana I 
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adhd mandasva jujufdno andhasas 
tvaftar devebhir janibhifi smnadrga^afi II 

4 ‘ Come to us as to your house, 0 ye that are easy to call (i.e. f 
ye that at once hear our call) ; sit on the barhis and be glad. 
Rejoice, finding pleasure in the drink, 0 Tvas^r f hat hast a glorious 
following of gods and (their) wives.” sumad-gar^ah is, as already 
observed, a synonym of bhadra-vrdta which occurs in 10.47.5 : 
bhadra-vrattiih viprariram wars&m. 

3.3.9 : vibhava devafi suraipah pari Isitv 

agnir bcbhuva irnmd svinod-ratha(i I 
tasya vratani bhuri-posmo vayam 
upa bhusema damn a & avrktibhih II 

“ The bright happiness-bringing god with the beautiful chariot, 
Agni, has, through his might, encompassed protect ingly (all) men. 
Of him who nourishes many, we shall honour the ordinances with 
hvmns in our dwelling.” With regard to mmad-ratha, compare 
the epithets suratha, hirai}ya-ratha, and candra-ratha applied to 
Agni in 4.2.4 : sv-a&vo agne mralhah suradha ed u vaha suhavise 
jandya ; 4.1.8 : sa duto visved abhi vasti sadmd hotd hiranyaratho 
rafhsujihvafr ; and 1.141.12 : ula vtrih sudyofma jirdivo hotd mandrafa 
Jrnavac candrarathafi . 

8.56.5 : acety agni£ cikttur 

havyavdt sa sumadraihah I 
agnih sukrena socisd 
brhat sCro arocaia 
divi stir go arocaia II 

“ Agni, the carrier of offerings, wise, who lias a beautiful diariot, 
has been perceived. Agni shone high (as) the sun with bright 
light; he shone in heaven (as) the sun.” 

8.45.39 : a ta eta vacoyujd 

hart grbhne sumadratha I 
gad im brahwibhya id dadah il 

“ 1 take hold of these thy two bay horses with the beautiful chariot 
(i.e., that draw the beautiful chariot), that yoke themselves at 
word, and that thou gavest to the priests.” Compare, in respect 
of pftdas a and b, 7.36.4 : gird ya eta ytmajad dhari ta indra priyd 
m thS turn dhdyu ; compare also 1.56.1 : dnlc*a<m make vduavait* 
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hirariyayam ratham a vrtyam hariyogam rbhvasam and other similar 
passages in which Indra’s chariot is described as ‘ golden/ 

1.142.7 : a bhandamane upake 

naktosasa supeSasa | 
yahvi rtasya matara 
stdatdih barhir a sumat || 

“May Night and Dawn, refulgent, near to each other, adorned 
with jewels, always moving, mothers of rta, sit on the beautiful 
barhis ” barhifi sumat= das schone bar his/ as Geldner (RV. Uber.) 
has rightly translated. Compare the expressions syonam barhifi 
in 10.110.4, surabhi bhiitv asme . . barhifi in 10.70.4 and the epithet 
su - in the term subarhis which occurs in 1.74.5 and 8.20.25. The 
meaning of yahva is not quite certain and my translation, ‘ always 
moving/ is merely tentative. 

1.162.7 : upa pragdt suntan me ‘ dhayi manma 

devdndm add upa vitaprsthah | 
anv enam vipra rsayo madanti 
devandrh paste cakrma subandhum 1 1 
“ He [sc. the sacrificial horse] has gone-— a fine hymn has been 
made and offered by me — to the region of the gods, he who lias a 
comfortable back. The inspired seers glorify him. We have 
made him our mate in th^ nourishing of the gods.” Regarding 
sumat manma, compare the expressions carat m nih and hmdhyur 
matifi in 9.91.14 : hrda matim janaye cmiun agnaye ; 6.8.1: 
vaiSvanardya matir navyasi Swift soma iva pavafe carur agnaye; 
7.88.1 : pra Sundhyuvam varundyapresthdm matim vasistha milhuse 
bharasva and the terms sukta, sustuli and smnati (for references see 
Grassmann s.v.) meaning c beautiful hymn/ 

8.87.4 : pibatarh senna m madhumantam aSvind 
barhifi sidataih sumat | 
id vdvrdhdna upa sustuthh dim 
ganta m gaurav iverinam 1 1 

“Drink, O ye two Asvins, the sweet Soma juice. Sit on the 
beautiful barhis . Making our hymn glorious, come ye here from 
heaven (as swiftly) as two buffaloes go to the hole (filled with water ; 
to slake their thirst).” Irinam =hole (filled with water) ; see 
Pischel, Ved . St. 2, 224. The tertium comparationis in the simile 
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here is swiftness ; compare 8.4.3 : yathd gauro apd krtarh trsyann 
ety averinam | dpitve naft prapitve tuyama gaki kanvesu su sacd 
piba . And hence it also becomes plain that it is not to the hymn, 
sustuii , (as Sayana, Ludwig and Pisehel l.c. opine) that the Alvins 
are exhorted to come quickly, but to the Soma juice mentioned 
in pada a ; compare also in this connection 7.69.6 : nard gaureva 
vidyutam trsdria ’ smakam odyn savanova yalarn ; and 8.35.7-9: 
smnarn sutam mahisevd va gacchathah. The word sustutim is to be 
construed with vavrdhand which is used in the causative sense 
(and upa with ganiam) ; compare 10.25.10 : matiih viprasya 
vardhayat and 8.36.7 : indra brahma ni vardhayan . The meaning 
of the expression sustutim vavrdhana is ‘making glorious the 
hymn’ ; that is, k making known that the hvmn is potent and has 
achieved its object by bestowing favours upon us.’ 

5,2.4 : ksetrdd <t pas yam sanutas carantarh 

sumad yutham na puru sobhamunam | 
na id agrbhrann ajanista hi sah 
palinlir id yumtayo bharanii || 

“ I saw him very splendid looking like a noble herd moving away 
from the field. They (fern.) did not seize him, for he was born ; 
the grey-haired women became young.” Hymn 5.2, in which 
this verse occurs, is obscure and very diverse views have been 
expressed about its import ; see Sieg’s Sagenstoffe des RV.. p. 66 
ff. ; Oldenberg, SBE 46, 368 ; and RV. Noten y I, 311, and the 
literature cited therein. I am not therefore at all certain that the 
translation given above is in conformity with the idea which the 
poet had in his mind when he composed the above verse. I do not 
know w r ho are meant by tah in pada c, nor what connection they 
have with either the ‘grey-haired women that became young’ (or 
£ the youthful women that became grey-haired’) mentioned in pada 
d. The comparison in the first hemistich, too, is obscure ; and in 
fact, Oldenberg, RV. Noten, 1. c. doubts whether there is a com- 
parison there. Compare, however, Kir&tarjuniya 4.10 : uparatah 
paicima-rdtri-gwardd apdrayantah patitum javena gdm\tam uJtsukdi 
cabrur aveksanotsukam ga va m ganah prasnuta-pivara udhasafi in 
which the herds of kine moving away from the, fields in which they 
had grazed (towards home) are described as making Arjuna 
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4 desirous of seeing them/ i,e ., as having been e worthy of being 
seen * or 4 beautiful/ * 

10.32.3 : fad in me chantsad vapuso vapustaraih 
putro yaj janam pitror adhiyati | 
jdya patirn vahati vagnuna sumat 
purhsa id bhadro vahatuh pari$krtah\ 

44 That the son should remember the birth of his parents, - -this has 
seemed to me more remarkable than what is remarkable. The 
beautiful wife marries the husband w it h a shout ; a splendid 
wedding has been made ready for the man.” The sense of this 
verse is not very clear ; see Oldenberg, RV. Noten, TI, 237. vapvt- 
$o vapustaram = citrac ciiraiara,, i or most remarkable, vagnu , shout 
in pada c, denotes perhaps a 4 shout of joy' ; and sumat , in the 
same pada, refers, I conceive, to jaya rather than to vagnu as 
Sayana and Geldner (Ved. St. 2, 190) opine, it corresponds to 
bhadrd vadhuh in 10.27,12 : bhadrd vadhur bhavati yat supe&ah and 
sumahgalir vadhuh in 10.85.33 : sumahgaltr iyarh vadhur imaih 
sameta pasyata. 

1.73.6 : rtasya hi dhen qo rdoadandh 

smadudhnih pi payanta dyubhaktdh I 

* On© particular beauty that is referred to by the above verse as being 
worthy of admiration in the herds of cows, is their large udders that wen 
oozing milk. The large udder of the *ow is mentioned as a thing of beaut j 
in Raghuvamsa 2.18; ajAna-bharodinhajta-pnu/ai/ ad yratir gvrutvad mpitsi 
narendrafr, | ttbhav alamcakratur uncitabhyam *apo- > unq , rtti - putha m gatdbhydn 
also. In ibid, 1.82-84 : 

anindya Nanriinl nan/a dhtt n: dm vrU mnat { f 
laldtodayam abhngnam patlava-snigdlw-patald | 
bihhrati sveta -romdnkam sandhyeva mitnam namm 1 1 
bhuvam kosnemx hindodhnt mmhyena va bhrthdd api\ 
prasravenabhivarsanti vatfidloka-pravartina 1 1 
not only the large udder overflowing with milk, but the white crescent- lik- 
white mark on the forehead are mentioned as points of beauty. 

The large udder, it may be observed, ia associated with the moving 
away (towards home) from the grazing pasture, because it is only after tin 
oow has grazed its fill that its udder becomes filled with milk and large ir 
size. Hence the express mention of ‘ moving away from the field * in R\ 
5.2.4 and in the verses cited above from the Kiratarjuniya and Raghuvamsa 

With 8umati n 5. 2. 4, should be compared the word anindya (Mallinatha 
anindya pramstd) in'Raghu. 1.82 cited above, and pvnya«dar&and in ibid 
1 . 86 . 
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par aval ah s uniat im bhiksamand 
vi sindhavah samayd sasrur adrim 1 1 

“ The lowing milch-cows of rta (i.e., that follow fta) that are 
bestowed by heaven and have fine udders, have oozed (milk). 
Begging for favour from afar, the rivers have burst through the 
midst of the rocks”, smadudhni fi=zdobhanodhnih, having fine, that 
is. large, udders; see note onp. 24 above, and compare also Itaghu- 
vaih^a 2.49 : gah kotidah spar day ato ghatodhnih. The verse is 
addressed to Agni and refers to the milch-iows and the waters that 
are necessary for the offering of oblations, vdvaddnafi in pada a is 
ambiguous ; it may mean 4 lowing ’ (as translated above) or 
4 longing for: eager’. See Ind. Ant. 56, 107 ff. 

7.87.3 : pari spado varunasya smadista 
ubhe pa dy anti rodasi sumeke I 
rtdvanah karayo yajnadhirdh 
pracetaso ya isayanta manma 1 1 

“ The swift-moving spies of Varuna survey the two beautiful 
worlds, Heaven and Earth.- they who inspire thoughts, who are 
wise, far-seeing, followers of the Law, (and) knowers of the sacrifice”. 
stmdistdh—dobhana-gammidh as Say ana has explained ; that is, 
swift-moving. Compare the epithets bhurnayah, isirdsah and 
sraheah that are applied to spasah in 9.73.4 : asya spado na ni 
mismh bhurnayah and 9.73.9 : rudrdsa e$dm isirdso adrukah 
spadafa srnneah sudrdo nrcaksasah. 

8.25.24 : smadabhisu kadavanla 
vipra navis tha yd matt I 
maho vd jindr arvantd sacdsanam II 

“ () ye wise [Mitra and Varuna J, I have, through my latest hymn, 
obtained plenty of wealth and also two fleet racers with beautiful 
reins and whips”, smad-abhidu—sv-abhidu ; compare 8.68.16,18: 
surathdh atithigve svabhiduhr drkse I ddvamedhe supedasah 1 1 aisu 
cetad rrsanvaty aniar rjresv arusi I svabhiduh kad draft II . 

The word vipra in pada b has caused some difficulty to the 
exegetists. Say ana regards it as accusative, dual and explains it 
as- -vipra viprau medhavinau I medhavi stotd yathd stutyam devtuh 
stutibhifi prinayati tadval saih f osakau\\ . So also does Ludwig who 
however translates the verse as, * zugleich gewann ich die beiden 
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[gottlichen] Brahmana.mit hieher gewandtem ztigel mit der geiszel 
in der hand und die beiden grosze n kraftvollen renner ’ and thus 
makes out that the vipra or two Brahmanas formed part of the 
gift which the poet received ! Grassman (s.v. vipra) and Oldenberg 
(RV. Noten, I. 83), on the other hand, regard it as feminine 
instrumental singular (and attribute of matt). It seems to me 
however that the most natural course by far is to regard it as 
vocative dual, referring to Mitra and Varuna to whom the hymn 
is addressed; compare for instance 8.68.15: rjrdv indrota d dade 
hart rksasya smart I dsvamedhasija rohita and 6.47.22 : prastoka 
in ,m rddhasas ta indra dasa kodayir das a vajino ddt in which the 
vocative vndra is used in Danastutis. Compare also 1.2.9: kart 
no mitrdvarund (uvijdtd uruksayd and 5.71.2 : viirasya hi pracetasd 
varuna mitra rdjathah in which the epithets kart and pracetasd , 
meaning vipra , are applied to Mitra and Varuna and also 6.68.3 : 
id grnihi namasyebhih iusa ih sumnebhir indrdvarund cakand I vajre- 
ndnyah kavasd hanti rrlrarh sisakty anyo vrjanesu viprah II r*nd 
7.88.4,6 : slot dram viprah sudinatve ahnam ; yandhi smd vipra 
sluvate varuiham in which the epithet vipra is applied to Varuna. 

8.28.2 : varuno mitro aryama 
srnadrdtisdco agnayah I 
patnivanto vasatkrtdh 1 1 

“ Varuna, Mitra, Aryama, the Agnis, with their splendid gifts, 
and their wives,- -to them is vasal called (ij\ } tc them are oblations 
offered).” As already observed, smcvdrdtisdeah is equivalent to 
suratayah occurring in 9.81.4 cited abo^e ; and hence it is very 
probable that the word is hero <*n attribute, not only of the Agnis, 
but of Mitra, Varuna and Ary am an also. 

8.34.6 : smatpuramdhir na a yahi 
viivatodhir na utaye I 
dim amusya idsato 
divam yaya divavasoW 

“ Come to our help, thou with glorious blessings that hast thoughts 
on all sides ; the rulers of this heaven have gone to heaven, 0 
Div&vasu.” The meaning of the second hemistich which forms 
the refrain of the first fAteen verses of this hymn, is obscure. Sfiya^a 
explains it as, amusya amusminn indre ddsatah tiasati I vibhaktir 
vyatyayah\ tatra vayarh sukharn asmthe he divdvaso diptahavis - 
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kendra divaih svargam yaga yuyam gacchatha I hahu-vamwarh pujdr- 
tham\ yad ml he divavaso dyu-namakam amusya amuih lokarh 
bdsanam kurvanio yuyam divam svargam yaya gacchatha\ atra 
bahu-vacanam pujartham 1 1. Grassmann translates it as : “ Von 
jenes Herrschers Himmel kamt ilir (i.e., Indra and his horses) 
zu dem Feste Tageshell”, and Ludwig as, “auf jenes Dyaus befel 
seid ihr auch [o falben], o Divavasu, zum liimel gegangen.” These 
interpretations are all unsatisfactory and that given by mo above is 
scarcely better though I have adopted in it Oldenberg’s suggestion 
(RV. Noten, II, 105) that bdsatah is nominative plural and not 
genitive singular. 

1.51.15 : idam namo vrsabhdya svardje 
satyabusmdya tavase ’vdci I 
asminn indra vrjane sarvavirdh 
smat suribh is lava barman syama II 

“ThL adoration (hymn) has been recited for the strong bull, 
sovereign, whose courage is strong ; in this distress, 0 Indra, may 
we with all our men and with our noble patrons be in thy protec- 
tion.” smat suribhih (= bhadraih suribhih), fortunate patrons ; 
i.e noble and rich patrons; compare the epithet sujdta , noble, 
applied to sun in 2.2.11 : sa no bodhi sahasya prabamsyo yasmin 
sujatd isayanta surayafi and 5.6.2 : earn arvanto raghudruvah 
sarh sujdtasah surayah , compare also 10.81.6 : muhyantv anye 
abhito janasa ihasmakam mmjhavd surir astu. It must be observed 
however that though I nave followed the current practice of Vedic 
exegetists (Roth, Grassmann, Oldenberg, etc.) in translating the 
word suri here as 4 patron/ I am not satisfied that this is the real 
meaning of the word. Compare also Geldner (RV. Uber., p. 419) : 
“ Die eigentliche Bedentung von suri ist noch unsicher.” 

1.100.13 : tasya vajrafi krandati smat svarsd 
divo na tveso ravathah bimi van | 
tark samnie sanayas tarn dhanani 
marutrdn no bhavatv indra uti 1 1 

44 His beautiful thunderbolt, that wins light, roars ; the sound is 
terrible and overpowering like that of Dyaus. Him follow suc- 
cesses and prizes. May Indra with the Maruts come to our help 
smat vajrafi — bobhano vajrafi ; compare 8.70.2 : hastdya vajrafi 
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pratidhayidar&atah and 9.97.1 : esa pm ko£e madhumdh acikradod 
indrasya vajro vapuso vajmstarafi. Regarding the aimile in p&da 
b, compare 1.58.2: divo na sdnuh stanayann adkradat ; 4.10,2: 
pra fe divo na stanayanti iusmdh ; 7.3.6 : divo na te tawyatur etii 
iusmah and similar other verses in which the Bound of Dyaus, 
i.e. } thunder, is mentioned as upamdna. 

1.186 6 : uta na im tvastd gantv acchd 

swat suribhir abhipitve sajosdh I 
a vrlrahemdras carsamprds 
tuvistamo nardfh na tha gamyah II 

“And may Tvastjr also come to us gladly in the evening with the 
glorious and gnu ious gods anil goddesses. Ma x Indra, the killer 
of Vrtra. the strongest of heroes, who fulfils (the expectations of) 
men, come here.' 1 The meaning of suri is, as observed above, 
uncertain. We know however that it is used to denote the gods 
(see Grassmann. s.v.) . and since gods and their wives are mentioned 
in 2.36.3 explained above and also in 6.50.13: tvastd devebhvr 
janibhih sajosdh and 10.64.10 : tvastd devebhir janibhifi, pita vacafi 
in connection with Tva&tr, I regard the word here as an eJca£e$a 
referring to gods and their wives. 

1.186.8 uta na im nuuufo rrddhasenah 
am ad rodasi samanasah sadantv I 
prsadosvaso 'ran<t' ; o nn ait ha 
rt&adaso nntmyujo na derdh II 

“ And may the Maruts also, hh a grer aimv ( i.e ,, who aie many 
in number and from a great *rmv hv themselves), -the beautiful 
RodasI (also) — sit. unanimous, on our (barhis), the gods with 
spotted horses, whose chariots (move as swiftly) as rivers, who are 
as difficult to check as those joined with their allies”. The trans- 
lation of p&da d is tentative as the meaning of riiddasfi is not 
certair. I am however inclined co believe that it means ‘swift; 
wild ; impetuous ; difficult to check ’ (compare Pischel in Ved. 
St. 3,190 tf.) and that the comparison t oncems kings on the offensive 
wffio have effected a junction with their allies. Compare 1.190.6: 
durniyantuh panpritu na mitrah * difficult to check like an ally 
w ho is well pleased’, smad rodasi —bhadra rodasi ; compare the 
epithet bhadrajdnayah that is applied to the Maruts in 5.61.4 : 
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pard virdsa etima marydso bhadrajdnayah with reference (presumably) 
to Rodasl. 

2.4.9 : tmya yathd grtsamaddso agm 

guhd vanvanta uparah abhi syuh I 

suvtrdso abhimdtisdhah 

smat suribhyo grnate tad vayo dka/tU 

‘That the Gytsamadas, 0 Agni. attacking secretly, nay, through 
thee, overcome (their) neighbours (and become) possessed of fine 
sons (and) conquerors of enemies — bestow such strength on the 
noble patrons and on the praiser (i.e., priest )’\ The sense of p&da 
b is obscure. The epithet guhd. vanvantah 6 attacking or winning 
secretly ’ is one that is more suited to the enemies of Agni’s wor- 
shippers rather than to such worshippers themselves. The verb 
as with abhi , too, in the sense of * overcome 5 takes generally in the 
RV. objects like prtanyun (3.1.1b : abhi syama prtandyuhr adevan), 
sairun (1.178.5 : tvaya vayaih mnghavann indra i at run abhi syama), 
raksasafi (10.132.2 : yuvofi kranaya sakhyair abhi syama raksasah ), 
and similar words ; and it is strange to meet with the word ujxirda 
here as its object. Geldner therefore translates (RV. Uber.) the 
pftda as, ‘ die Nebenbuhler (?) heimlich iiberbieten und iiberwinden ’ 
and observes, “ upara scheint bier und 6.2 .1 1 eine von der sonatigen 
abweichende Bedeutung zu haben. In 7.48.3 (wo uparatdti> vgl. 
av. uparatdt— ) spricht ihm ary a ft, also entweder rivalis, Neben- 
buhler oder (mehr in Anlehnung an den avest. Sinn von upara) 
uberlegen.” 

5.41.15 : pade-pade me jarimd ni dhdyi 

variiin vd sakra yd payubhid ca I 
sisaktu mate, main rasa nah 
smat suribhir rjuhasta rjuvanihW 

“ At every step has old age been placed. May the great mother 
Rasa, mighty, bestowing beneficent gifts, with beneficent things 
in her hands, who protects us with protections, help us (and) our 
noble patrons.” jarimd in pad a a means perhaps ‘ long life 
compare 10.59.4 ; dyubhir hito jarimd su no astu and Oldenberg's 
observation thereon (RV. Noten, II, p. 197), ‘ jariman wohl in 
gfinstigem Sinn als “ langes Leben ” zu verstehen, vgl. 10.87.21 
[eakhe sakhdyam ajaro jarimne *gne martdn amartyas tvam naft]' 
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Compare also 1.117.25 : uta pasyann ahvuvan dirgham dyur astarn 
ivej jarimanam jagamydm, 

5.41.19 ; abhi na ila yuthasya mdta 

sman nadibhir urva&i vd grndtu I 
urva&i vd brhaddiva grnana 
’ bhyurnvdnd prabhrthmyayoh 1 1 

“May Ila, mother of the herd, praise us, or Urvasf with the beautiful 
rivers, Urva&i or Brhaddiva who is praised and who is surrounded 
by the offerings of diligent men.” sman nadtbhih—bhadvdbhir 
? mdibhih . Compare the epithets citrd, dar&ata , etc., applied to the 
river Sindhu in 10.75. 7-8 : a£v& na citra vapusiva dar^atS, II svasVa 
sindhuh suratha suvasa hiranyayl sukrta. . vuvatih subhaga. 

5.87.8 : advcso no maruto gatum ekma 

6 rot a havam jarilur eeayamarut I 
visnor mahah samanyavo yuyolana 
smad rathyo na dam sand 
‘ pa dvesamsi sanutah 1 1 

“ Being favourably inclined, take the way towards us, 0 Maruts ; 
listen to the call of the piaiser (priest). Being of the same mind 
as the great Visnu (i.e., in combination with the great Visnu), keep 
away from us, by your wonderful power, (all) evil things, as good 
charioteers (keep away from difficult roads).” Regarding the 
simile in pada d, compare 8.47.5 * pari no vrn"jann aghd durgani 
rathyo yathd “ May distresses keep away from us as charioteers keep 
away from difficult roads. ' evaydmarul in pada b occurs as refrain 
in all verses of the liymn and has been left untranslated by me. 
It has no connection with the other words of the verses, and seems 
to be used as a sort of interjection. See PW and Grassmann. 
smad rathyah—pra&asta rathyah as explained by Say ana, that is, 
clever charioteers who know how to drive. 

7.3.8 : yd vd to santi dasuse adhrstd 

giro vd ydbhir nrvatfr urusyah ! 
tdbhir nail suno sahaso ni pahi 
smat sunn jaritfn jdtavedah II 

“ The impregnable (citadels) that thou hast for him who makes 
offerings to thee, or through which thou canst protect hymns with 
men (i.e., hymns and also the men, that is, us, that recite them), 
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with them, 0 Ron of strength, 0 J&ta vedas, protect us singers 
(and our) noble patrons.’ * Compare Oldenberg, RV. Noten, 
II, p. 7. The word purah, ‘citadels,’ has to be understood here 
after adhrstah ; compare 7.15.16 : adhd mahi naayasy anddhrsto 
nrpitaye I pur bhava katabhujih and 10.101.8 : purah Jcrnudhvam 
dyasir adhrstdfi and also p&da d of the preceding verse : kataih 
purbhir ayasibhir ni pa hi. Regarding the expression purbhw 
urusyah, compare 1.58.8 : agne grnankm am has a urusyorjo napdf 
purbhir dyasibhih ; and regarding gira urusydh , compare 10.177.2 : 
tarn dyolamdndm svaryaii* manisdm rtasya pade kavayo ni panti ; 
10.93.11 : etarh kamiam indra . . . sadd pdhi; and 7.56.19 : ime 
[sc. marutah ] kamsam vanusyato ni panti. smat surin=bhadrdn surin . 

8.18.4 : devebhir devy adite 

9 ristabharmann a gahi | 
s mat suribhih purupriye s ukarmabh ih 1 1 

“ Come, 0 goddess Aditi, very dear, that bringest blessings, with the 
bright well-protecting gracious gods.” Regarding smat suribhih , 
‘gracious gods,’ compare bhadrd devah in 10.72.5 : lam deva anv 
ajayanta bhadrd amrlabandhavah . 

8.20.18 : ye carhanti marutah suddnavah 
sman mi Ih us as vacant i ye 1 
atak cid a na upa vasyas a hr da 
yuvdna a vavrdhvam 1 1 

“ The liberal ones (i.e., worshippers) who adore the Maruts, who 
serve (i.e., worship) the gracious ones that rain blessings, — 
turn, O ye youths, even from thence (i.e., from heaven) towards us 
with very gracious mind”, suddnavah is an epithet of worshippers ; 
compare 8.103.7 : akvam na girbhi rathyam sudanavo marmrjyante 
devayavah and 9.74.4: samicinah suddnavah prinanti tarn narah. 
smat—bhadran ; compare the epithet subhaga applied to the Maruts 
in 5.60.6 : yad utlame maruto madhyame vd yad vavame subhagdso 
dim stha. The epithet milhusah is applied to the Maruts in 1.173.12 
also : mahak cid yasya milhuso yavya havikmato maruto mandate 
gill . Ye in the first hemistich seems to have as antecedent nah 
in the third pada. 

The words arlianti and caranti in the first hemistich are per- 
plexing and I follow Sayana in interpreting them as pujayanti 
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(ep. 10.77.1 : sumarutafh na huhmdnam arhase) and mpary<mti 
(cp. the verb paricar) respectively. Grassmann (no. 640) translates 
the hemistich as, “ Die reich an Gaben selbst den Maruts komrnen 
gieich, und zu den gnad’ gen gehn im Chor M , and Ludwig (no. 702) 
as, “ die Marut, die treflieh begabten, die hieher regnend gehn, 
sie die anspruch haben.” 

# 8.26,18-19 : uta sya Svetayavari 

vahisthd vdm nadindm I 
sindhur hiranyavartanih II 
smad etaya sukirlya 
'svina svetayd dhiya I 
vahethe subhraydvdnd II 

And this river Svetayavarl with a golden path, that among rivers, 
flows the best for ye, by this beautiful, well-famed ^veta, drive with 
my prayer, 0 ye Asvins wit h a splendid team. ' ’ $ ueta — Sveta yamri, 
and Svetayd, 4 by bveta,’ means probably 4 to the bank .of Sveta,' 
where, according to Sayana, the r$i was invoking the Asvins. 

10.61.8 : sa irk rr#a na pkenam asyad djau 
smad d para i zpa dabhracetah I 
sarai pada na daksina pardvrh 
.ia ta nu me pr Sanyo jagrbhre 1 1 

This verse, as in fact, the whole hymn in which the verso ociurs, 
is obscure. 1 translate tentatively, '* Like a bull in a race, he threw 
forth froth; the handsome one went away weak in mind. He 
walked with the right foot turned away, as it were, thinking 4 The 
Pr4anis have not got hold of r Jef *\ 

The word smal occurs further m 10.49.4 (rugrarii kutsaya 
smadibham ca randhavam) in the compound smadibha (‘having a 
fine elephant') which is generally regarded as a proper name (PW, 
Grassmann, Savana, Pischel and Geldner iri Ved. St., 1, p. xvi.) 

The word sumai too occurs, further, in the compound sumadga 
in AV. 5,1.7 and in the compound smmt-ksara in three Praisa 
formulae (VS. 21.43-45; TB. 3.6. 11.1; MS* 4.13.7; KS. 18.21). 
AV. 5.1.7. as in fact, the whole of the hymn 5.1, is very obscure 
(Whitney, in his transition, remarks of it that it is 4 intent io pally 
and most successfully obscure'). Whitney has translated sumadgu 
there as ‘with kine' ; but there seems to be no doubt that it means 
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1 having fine cows,’ and that it is the equivalent of sugu in BY. 
1.125.2 : augur oaot suhira^yos svaivah. sumat-ksara (which is an 
epithet applied to the offering of fat and cooked flesh made to the 
gods) is explained by Roth (PW) as ‘ traufelnd, vollsaftig.’ This 
explanation iB plainly unsatisfactory, and the word really signifies 
‘ beautifully melting,’ that is, ‘ melting delightfully in the mouth ’ 
or ‘delicious ’. 

In conclusion, I would observe that, in the verses in which the 
words smat and sumat are used by themselves uncompounded, it is 
difficult to determine with what word the v are to be construed. Thus 
in 10.32.3, I have construed sumat with jdyd while Geldner 
(Ved. St. 2, 1. c.) and Sftyana construe it with vagnuna. In 2.4.9, 
S&yaga construes smat with vayah, and in 1.100.13, with krandali 
while I have construed them with suribhyafi and vajrafi. Similarly, 
it is possible to construe it with iarman in 1.51.15 (compare the 
words su-iarman and su-iarana) and with nipdhi in 7.3.8 (compare 
8u-g<ypdh ; su-uti). I have therefore in the translations given 
above construed it in what seemed to me the best way. 


[To be continued,) 



VRTTAJATISAMUCCAYA of virahanka. 

(A Treatise on Prakrit Metres.) 

By Prof. H. D. Velankar. 

The following edition of Virah&nka’s Vrttaj&tisamuccaya is 
based upon the two MSS. of the Society, described by me in the 
first volume of the Catalogue at p. 38. One of these contains only 
the text, while the other contains only the commentary. 

Our MSS. are not very weU written. The scribe was obviously 
not acquainted with either the Prakrit language or the Jain 
N&garl script in which the original palm MS. seems to have been 
written. Fortunately, however, the mistakes of the scribe have 
not very materially obscured the text and besides I got much help 
from the commentary, though this too is seriously mutilated 
throughout. Another circumstance which simplified, to a great 
extent, my task of restoring the text, is that the author, as a rule, 
employs in the stanzas containing the definitions, those very metres 
which are defined in them. 

In giving the following text, I have corrected only the very 
obvious mistakes of the manuscripts. Where I thought my correc- 
tions were not obvious, *.e.. neitiier supported hy the commentary 
nor by the text as given m the MS., nor by metrical reasons, I 
have given my reasons in the notes. 

Out of the six chapters., of which the treatise consists, I am 
giving for the present only the first four ; firstly because the last 
two chapters are not important from the point of view of Prakrit 
metres as they contain the rules of Sanskrit metres and the six 
metrical modifications (cf. below, I. 11-12); and secondly because 
our MS. does not practically contain the commentary on them. 

As regards the date and life of the author Virah&ixka, I am 
unable to say anything more than what I have said in my Cata- 
logue. The original of our MSS. is dated Sam. 1192. This 
fixes the lower limit cf the date of the Commentator. From the 
condition of the text of the Vrttajatisamuccaya, which the com- 
mentator describes as existing when he undertook to write the 
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commentary (cf. my Catalogue, pp. 38-39) and from his reference 
for disapproval, to an earlier explanation of I. 32 and also of some 
other stanzas, it would not be unreasonable to assume a difference 
of at least 200 to 300 years between the dates of the Commentator 
Gop&la and the author of the original text. Thus the author pro- 
bably lived in the 9th or 10th century A. D. or even earlier. Vira- 
hftnka mentions Pingala (IV. 13), Bhujag&tihipa (II 8-9 ; III. 12), 
Visadhara (I. 22, II. 7), Vrddhakavi (II. 8-9 ; III. 12), S&lahana 
(II. 8-9), and H&la(III. 12). Of these, the first three are the names 
of the traditional originator of the Chandas^&stra. According to 
the Commentator, the 2nd and the 3rd names refer to two persons 
whom he always calls Kambala and Asvatara and who were Nagas. 
Pingala too was Naga(cf. Pingala, Kavyamala edition, I. 60, 84,100, 
3tc.). Is Pingala one of these ? Vrddhakavi is Harivrddha and 
Sal&haija or Hala is the king of that name according to the 
Commentator. 

As a rule, Virahanka composes his own instances to illustrate 
the metres defined. The stanza contains both the definition and 
the illustration of a metre. Only in three cases he obviously 
quotes from earlier lyric poets; these are IV. 4, 34 and 74-75. It 
is, of course, not impossible that these too might have been 
3omposed by Virahanka himself. 

Of the metres which usually occur in Apabhramsa (cf. 
Hemacandra, Cchandonus'asana, Bombay, 1912, p. 35a, line 16ff.) 
and the vernaculars w*. have the following : — A(j.ila (IV. 32), 
Jtphullaka (IV. 63), Khadahadaka (IV. 73-75), phosa (IV. 35), 
Dvipathaka or Duha (IV. 27), Matra (IV. 29-31), Ra<J4& (IV. 31), 
Rasaka (IV. 37-38) and Rasa (IV. 84) among others. 

The following is a brief summary of the contents of 
he work : — 

In the first Chapter, after the customary salutation to 
;he deity, the author enumerates the Prakrit metres which are all 
M&tra Vrttas and which are discussed in the first four chapters of 
die work (vv. 4-1 la); he then alludes to the Sanskrit Varna Vrttas 
and the six metrical modifications which form the subject-matter of 
Iho last two chapters (vv. 1 lb-1 2). Short and long syllables are 
next explained and also the signs which should represent them 
(vv. 13-14). This is followed by an enumeration of all the sub- 
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divisions of the Caturmatra and Pancam&tra Ganas (groups of four 
and five moras) and a discussion of the names by which they 
should be known as also of their proper and improper employment 
in the different metres. The second chapter contains only 16 
stanzas, the first eight of which teach the formation of Giti, Vastuka, 
Vidarf, Ekaka, Dvipathaka, Vistaritaka and Dhruvaka, all of 
which are required for the construction of a Dvipadl. In the next 
eight stanzas, the names of the 52 kinds of a Dvipadf are enumerated. 
In the third Chapter, the definitions of these 52 Dvipadis are given 
while in the fourth, the remaining Matra Vrttas are defined. 

I am giving a Sanskrit translation of the text with a very few 
extracts from the commentary. These latter are given in the 
notes where I have also attempted to explain tlu difficult portions 
of the text and compared our definitions with those of Hemacandra 
and Pingala. At the beginning of the notes, again, will be found 
an alphabetical list of the metres defined in our treatise, and also 
a glossary of technical terms, which, though explained at I. 13 fi., I 
have given in an alphabetical order for the sake of easy reference. 

In the body of the text, I have given in the margin, the name 
of the metre with the formula of a Pada. For fne signs used in 
the formulae, see the note at the beginning of the Notes. 


v at 

T^r^r^cT: * 

^ ^ I mi 

[ ^ i 

^ ^ mu ] 

ft ^ \ 

m&zsw* Tr ft^^uk^ irii 

w&m irii ] 

% Rr^rtr ^ ^ \ 

ci«r ^ g? ^3?% w\w 

fsfft ^ to ^ i 

cTFf w gvq- fc^ror asM ^1% n ] 
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Wfttfa^aTsrrorfoareFSTiipjT ^ imi 
¥qjftf%-A^?i^?ii-5n<»tif%^f-^3ji^iHf ^ inn ] 

qf^I^3T9TI<Jlf^[3T^r« , iI3Ta^W3Tl'il SK{l<nH i 
3?f|3^^^^3K5#rsr3Tf^|3nor ^ mu 
[ qRjn^-^CT^cT-EPi^^-^w^pnt sirth.i^ i 

^ IlMI ] 

^RT3T?fi?T»<1cT^5^^3T^5’ T r3?I' , i '< IK II 

[ JTinfaw-JnsrunT si^min i 

^ra^-?fi^-f^55f;-2[^-^’ [:, ti^cTRr ^ iKii ] 
q^3in'^3T3^^3Tr^r3?f§53Troi ^Rsnar ^ i 
^|iR[3TfgrT3Tivn%3Troi ^ ikii 

[ g^irt ^ i 

^t|«TSB-fefR-f»lTT^Iin tfigS/*HT ^ llvsll ] 

ITT1W WTCHR* M3TI'nq > i 

^5^^gii^3Tm cftfi<n^ mu 

[ qi«Kq «f«?T[- ; SPRR55r-fg^^HTq: I 

fsT^lcte^R IK II ] 

3;»fara : *re i ^3T^r’ii fcrearsfoarioT ^ i 
^f3-3T%S3TT0i tfRT'Jl^IeSpflug. IIMI 
[ sreafisra-^sT^-T^lRj f%3^-fl%JTR7 ^ l 
^TH^-wwsfcnti. iimi ] 
^?U5j?F53Tm ^TftarioT U'JTiW'T ^ I 

3^f5^xr^wr3T3Trar ^ ?RT3fm =? tn*n 

[ <T5??n3?^^ fRiwroit ^ I 

3T?5^«R- ; ^^cnR5TT a«rr ^ in°ii 

^|^3T3ifo(^r3^^?53?I , jl ^ fc53mf^3Tf°i I 
^fT' J T rl? SFDif^TTTJIJl in ^ II 
[ =* 5155^-nfecTRiq 1 

%rra?pHT ctstt q^Riq: in 'i n ) 
q?«II? *| \i * ^|T%9T I 

sigrai'jr w«i irw* ®r in’ii 
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[ q^qr areqrc q£if|q =q qgfqqr q^qq: i 
ar'qqr qqq q^rqTfq qz s?qqR5wi =q imit ] 
^n°i qjprqqrcr* 'Tfwi^^^rfterrir i 
q^qqsq^^qrq^rqqqTq^rq in^ii 
[ ?cTTrfot grrifif^ ^w^rxrm qi^rfSqqqqfs^vq: i 
q^Tnqqq-qi q-q ^Fg-qfqqqqofoq : 111 ^11 ] 
^org 7i53T qjRrnsqqRqnqg i 

S5g3r =q 3^3jq fttfaoaj qqrqq m*ll 

[ g Hf8 < HWl 5qmqr I 

=q q?3 ?TR%^ qfaq 5H?mH in VI I ] 
qsqsqqqqn^qt <T S^ TT ^ «T « 5 ^5ff3Tf 3T I 
q^q^qr qfqarr qqfqfT sFqsTRif in mi 
[ qqRcrq^qgw: qg%g^«* gqqgq;*T i 
qgq'Tqiqr qfag : qqf^iqx^5R*R: in Hu ] 

q3*T»fr q73R5fT qq<qJR3fT 3T rT^3Tr»g3R 3T I 

q^qafqrqqqqqT qgf^ qsqqjpft 3T in % 11 
[ sqqqgT5<fqqg: qgqg^s? <|<fiqRgq;q i 
gqrqqfeqtqqjgq- ag^g*: qq?igq;«* in Ml ] 

q3?T?gT^qT^F#ffliqf$ sim qqqqg i 
qfnRfqft'nT'ii =q qqqff r}f3qrf<n tn^ii 
[ qqrqg^iTTqnB^qqiqrq: srRfii^; qgq^g i 
qffqf^q-is^qTqi q qqqrq g^itM m^n ] 

qOTTqRqg^RqcW/qtqqTq;^ ^qi? I 

am?t fa qqqfRTwq qsg q^rq^rq men 
gw^r *rw, g^q-q qRqq; q^s* q ggqjRq i 
3TT^3T q f^<q qqqgs^irft in Ml 
[ q>n-qR-qqrqr-qTcri-%qqrqirq qiqtft ^TTfa l 
sRqR^ft qgqrqhtnsFRu qf5rq qqrq^g men 
qqgs; qqh^qg*: qRqq q«iqq^ fl^3^: i 
^.Tiqg^qr qqq; ftu: qqq qg%: in mi j 
gsrm fqq qsq g^jqssiqRT *rm q<roi f% i 
aqqq^Yqaf qararf^ qm qVqtm in «ll 
[ gqqrffq q«q g^q«ri*Rq qriftft aRqqfq i 
arrq^fqqf^q qqqT% qrq q^q sfq n ^ « n j 
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sroftw (ar) 5 r ftqt* i 

*T»raf f? q rfor gwnaft ajan iRnu 

[ wqfara: ft^tqqft i 

IRKrafi JT 55f4I^ %* 3W9f *rt IR <4 ii ] 
swftft q3*3t| =qg*rar ar?q §aj$ snfcft i 
5T?«i q fa^sfri *rm ir s .ii 
[ swpr: q^qraT vn grig qiqfa : •, 

?i5r q ftgssq qmq ftq*rcr«nq. ir^ii ] 

*nfP5FW3T*fl^^-f[l%3TIU 3f frf^l I 

qqq^qawnoijirKft rqqir <q smfJq ir}ii 
[ qTqi^qqqftc^^MfrP&rqf =q I 
qgqiqisnroqrqqriq foqir q ^«ri2r |R*ii ] 
qq*ft^T?an°T m zmfor f&ri ftzft i 
TT3TTO f%3? qg?Tftq*q 3T«r?^q iryii 
[ qqaftftrcftqrqf q% wh <tq% ffqrsft i 

T^TWT^q qgqrf^TT^T qftq arsfif IRYII ] 

q®^ qooiftq $<»Tf fjR-qq3?q- i 

an qqftfa qtrr m q qftng giqqg, ir'*.« 

[ qs^raftsaft s*q qq f^q ftcqqqg. « 
am qqijfa qqftq qfm *pqq<nn irhh ] 
»il|ai^^5qf53Tqmi%3Tffi hbtri e? qfcqt i 
q fqw? Prw^3T ^ ft«qg 5I%3 I! II 
[ arfaq^-fa a'. farqmrfa«tfpfarqj =q i 
q ft**qq ftrqilq qfqq r%q $5 *q% ii ^ \ ii ] 

’siRtg ar qfiqqr g?n3i-q?s-f3Ti^5Tr^i5 i 
ftftnft ftajqqq3fr srsaFft qsqqtfa it ^ii 
[ ansftft q q«rrcM grqar-q^-gq^iRrfqfiT: i 
qiqfa forqgsqFt. srrarqft qsqqrqf^rrq. it v-» ii] 
parqqri ftanorg n ftnarqu^Rfq^R# i 
vj3ra«3iq;^f^»in>i a^nqai fa*m =q ii v ii 
[ jyM f^r^TFftf? qft-asq-aq^q-qq^qRft: i 
«q<qqqq>-q.qfoqrqt apqni fqqrq q ti tc n ] 
gjcftlwt ffjaajarqot^ fagarnoiw ^qqiqi i 

«fa?w ft *np>fawwi«iF? qurif ii ^ ii 
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51 qrqiR it ^ u 

ftargaraif^emrcqyioq^qt'n tfiqarpq ^ i 
*T5H55j|- ^3c«rg^ 8? rftgarm fas? fgamr u 3 ® ti 
[ snqqsmr ^ t 

*T*2TB5^5^3^*5 =* Terror II 3 ® n ] 

tpS£l?^5*Tf|3Tt ^®lrf%3T qi%3TT f^Tf^Tg I 

<naft sraoffq iroqqm f i qq®fT*s n } ill 
[ ^Isfa =q 5il%m i 

qi?-. qnTqrqfq qqiqqTut rgq^Rt sre?rn% u • i n 
fWR ^HTtm 3T «q fqRqfwi V 50301% fa5P?tl% I 

qran *mr sq $fi garg ftyno ii \' i . ii 
[ 005: OO ?l% o OO ftqq O om* gfe faqq gl% I 
qrqr o^r qr w * ®qo gag irnom: n H u ] 
oi%i% o°<ng or? g<rf? 3 Tr% o ftosoq of%r i 
^qm^Tmi'n qt°i otoar qf^T? n n 
[ q^frilr qt>*ra qo g^fgfr gi<t o qf^Ort. i 

qgoiqq^qqrqqiiqrq nq simoim u 33 n ] 
gar qjgroffsiosrTlogog qqor ftqqi oq%r i 
[g% qfq%s^fnnfciogo^ srqqi t%qq: ooro: i ] 

II 

[ For technical words, cf. I. 17-33 arid Glossary.] 
qfag qqft qf^l qiaq ootr qrqo ofaafo; i 
owf? q4ig3rqtq3TTg <psi% fqfggi n i ii 
f fq;q% q§f: qiq: qiqr«r?qRr qqqq; OWqi^ i 
qroft otfrrciqsq^rfq ^q<ri% i%t%r ii i n ] 
c^spss; qf^ifqcqsr; otrrr; tsf-oor^q q i 
qf^mfq^ai^g g«q« qf^n^i q ii » n 
[ i?ftqqgqi, ww, q® 5 rofqq q i 

qftstqf^flqqiq' gqHr qfMorq q ii 5 n ] 
tfmqo?qg od q^qqq^qg of%q®#r a? i 
or^n*g r% sftgang si%g arfq^T n 3 ii 
[ f^qlqqoqq! : 5R: qsqqjrqqqr: q 1 

ofarqwfq qliciqrqi. n 3 n ] 
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* 1 

f%?«rrf^ 3 f 3 T =q 9313 ?r? af er?«nt$ 11 '< 11 

[ f%^rO f|q*t« =q 1 

fanfare; =q gsg am a» arsfwT^ imi] 

3ti q<gw? ^ w % 8 ?iOffr vifaair ( *rr°<n3?T ) ^ 1 

tr qwr vrw? pf^i% 35 W n H 11 

[ w wt3*w$i m Rqrfrte gf?RT g^T% 1 
51 qi^ *rR% fl[qvq;fo/% g*n ii H 11 ] 

53^1 ^T oj ?nft=n5 q?r$ 3f =q I 

=q 5T 5T(oi I) % II 

[ m wsfa ^rr q?R; ^ rtq^*n^ 1 
^ ?Rq^%wfcR;fai% crssrfjftff 11 % 11 


3TT 3R55Rf ^qcgsqm Sffzf gon gw *#I3TT 1 
lauftPsqaT *fl ri^t II ^ || 

[ w Rgq^fiRRq gsr: gsnrr&im 1 

RW^RIW ftqSRWIT ijqlfa RT^ST II v> || ] 
g3T3n'|qHTf5T5H5fcp^(ff)l0T^l%3T 3$<r , 

foi?5if^i%3?gq3Tf^ qcgtr w^i <m?q 11 c 11 
[ g3rwf^q«RRI?JTf?Ri^f^R^^ qftf* I 
ft«Rf*Rft<raq% wftra wfer 11 * 11 ] 

wm? 3 rit smsfa 3 ^r ^nsfqar wi 11 s 11 

[ g5Rim-HRRI?5T-f^Rf^qRr f^RRIH. l 
wn^r wfr srewfa <r <rp%q q&'q 11 «> 11 ] 
gqw fTRi wwi »roHr£ wgf qiftar a? 1 
^1 3 i grfopft aragg a? g? qsftrfl 11 1 ® 11 

[ g<RT<R*a 3WtRi jRRrft wg^i snftar =q 1 

<qm =q srggsr ?wr qf^Rt f^p*. 11 i® u 1 

!%®Rf *RWf 5 R 5 T g*n?55T I 

l%3T9II q^R^ qfqoft |%$ 3T II in II 

[ l%wqT s^qcft gw fagi%: l?TJf«t ^=51 I 
fcjRr SWR^ft qi'Mt lift: ^qqjgr =q II 11 II ] 

qw ^an g*in grqj ftanfooft sf^i i 
BifwsnTT gg*i3n u i^ u 
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[ stfr < T M n ffoar areat w ftaifatl a^fr: i 
4 ar aai^ar gaaar areRfr n <r u ] 
aa*rt aawr aftnaa ^aaarar 3? i 
€t^TOT TT=ht aia? JRn*T0r^WT3Tt II 13 II 
[ aagiSNrerear fsaarar a i 

ag/^T#cTT: aia?/t araiaaasr: u i? II ] 
i%ttt r%£r a^r a^nft nrf^lt ^ t 
5 sia»iT? aa afrit sara ^ aarswraft u 1v.11 
[ ftat fa^4ia ap*n<l arrS4i a«n tn^: i 
**focrer aa agrft *aT aaaar: imn ] 
itaai vr'Tar gg$ a a^at arratfr aawiT a? i 
a*r aar a mr ar-sramTar ^af a* ti v^n 
[ fagar aaai gg# a are# aifa# saaT a i 
a?tr %n a rci£ araaar ?ai ail ii I't 11 ] 
faaar agasai arra aaft a faffrear a i 
afitTa?a^gaiai gaTsft ag a afoarat 11 'is u 
[ ftaar aga«a ^qai a aatff a fawn a i 
afa%sa??aT ga- aar a afriai: u h n ] 
a^aaaaraaiart 5 ?|ag i ?a asra^fatrarfag^ 
ftaar aant i 

[apa^aarairafeTsfraigi '*fai5t?ifraTfaag*aa fatfiar 
i%ag: aarer: i ] 

III. 

[ For technical words, ct. I. 17-33 and Glossary.] 

Star: 

S.N.==See notes. 

ja a^a^afaafaaaa ^ aara g^aaag i 
gfa; are aarara gaaiaia a^p-.ag n i n 
[ ^ qreqwfaaraa garebraifgfngg; i 
gfaare aata* gaarqfa aanrea; ii i n ] 
om 4+4+ISI+S. 

agaretr aft^ar i fa^a^aa^asKarr i 
gaai^fta gfeg i <ias errere arai n > n 
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1 ?n*Rn: qr^ 11 = 11 J 

*Ttc**rr 5 + 5 +IS. 

qflar ^0% ?W 3 T 1 ^rqai ^ 1 

t fraim 0^ 1 sin'^Tf n 3 11 

[ anprr: q^rfa n=nw% 1 ^iq =q sq^re^ 1 
s %% =E0^r% q«?TTi^ 11 ^ 11 ] 

4 + 5 +S. 

<JWt 3 *rf 9 ?*s | qi 5 I 

qi 3 it JT^iq^tr 1 11 v 11 

[ g*crt q)q?q 1 =qre s^rqq^q 1 
qiqr jrqm?qi: 1 3 Ti*Tcr ggcn 11 v 11 ] 

5 + 5 +I 1 B. 

iq ?0 fq^tj 03 T 3 ; 3 ?ftTT t 3 f 5 flqmqqv;w'iiiir 1 
^g? 3 T ^ «tf? 3 T 3 n 1 fqw^ 3 T qjarcq qrtr 11 q 11 
[ q^q q^r sntKftq; 1 aw ^ro,-. 1 

€tgsn: q.q ^tif^rri : 1 froir qtqw *v- 11 H 11 ] 

JflfaTT 4 + 4 +SS. 

m 1 g^iq .4 1 

8? %3RTTf5 | qifT?n II $ II 

>0 

[ aw ^srqoi g^f* 1 
STRt q ^gnvqf ^tfm% g*5 srffai 11 $ II ] 

run S 1 S+ISI+S. 

f ^0 qf^q®Tl?M I qfwq =q qfamq; | 
qfrT3?r? qrarq 1 qreggfaffeg u * u 

[ q^q qf$ww 1 qrf^q q ftcfam. 1 
*T%qqqr: qft 1 ^reg'T’nqgn; 11 » 11 ] 

*nftsft BIS+ISI+SS. 

qi 3 T 3 Tf«T 1 Jt 3 < q r^i?F% 1 

^qat a 1 ^f% 3 t ^ qwf % 11 * n 
[ Tfonswr: qi^ i gg< =q i 
* ni%wr: ws 1 ^PN to a 11 * 11 j 
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ersrci: 5+5+ISI+S. 

3?f *r*mqw i 

qrarartfe? q^3Tf%v5 wm; u \ n 

[ f% q qqifo eft (q)qqr%% i «t«t qqpqqfa q}% i 

STOT^T: *$Sqg*qi% I q$ 5Jfarr% 55* in II ] 

qfMt (S. N.) 4+4+5 +8. 

3TTq^iT3?qftqqg i q*sTf% qig I 

r^troig qifjpjftg i qrarffer qiqqwi? II <i° n 
[ anqq^TfTqqrfqqqf: I TO?TI!% qi% qiqq'r: ! 
q’erqr: qr^r: i qr% qrqqriK * n <>® n ] 

4+S+4+4 ox - 4+4+4+S. 
q rq^srr^ qrsrqfe-srM 
?S %^s\ fqo? i 

qq^fsTarm fosrrasrr^ 

34^; TJSS* iqxn JT=q-f+ n <n II 
[ ^f| faqjq: qrqqfeqiqiftifqgqT wni j^qrniq i 
st«tm f ^ rqqrfqqn%?Tif$r g*q gq^qrqg n <n n ] 

f4*Tr1l 4+ISI+4+I.S1 -f-4+ISI- j-5+ S. 

qirre Rustic? 

fqoiSTT? ^TRqfqwrfqauiHT^q qg qT8T3Tf«? i 
5c*r®r ifi^srqrHraig^qi: qnqgf^oi 
^qqRqqRrsT** qis g** q$ ■? tsft* =q 11 1 - 11 
[ wfq<tq frsg^nnn^'F.rq^qf f-a^iqi: 
fqqq^i: 5rftqfq<nqrren$r qff q£ 1 
fqf%qmi^g?q^f^TTq^qq 
^mrqqfq^q qiq ggrr qg-^ =q 11 <i ^ 11 ] 

W!*q?ft 4+5+5+IS. 

^"ig^ sr qn% qiW3?i 

?n* gRsMi q**fcqari t 
qiwn^ 5 fq| sfjsr qrsTTT 

qfSTqSTTOTTT *T II <\\ |> 
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[ i srror i ?t$t: i 

*rwr: qi% t sr im ^ ii 

^M^TI 4-f-5+4:H-4 -f-IS. 

3fr^ 5Ttfaq ^ 3T *II3TS3i 

tefo 'naiTr =* ^3c«T3?n i 
%n^i?TT3t 3fr?r «r *T3fjit3T 

SF^TT qr isprft gcqff || yt || 

I q^n: ^ qraw ^ I T^'% TK 3**T ^ I 

^i«r «mi*Tq i vrrq% ?j^i% srr jptf* 

?mi 11 y< 11 ] 

S3 ~J 

ftqfa 4+ISI+4 1 - 5 . 

qsrn ’Trarfdi^TTT 1 

srpng amis? 3 ^ ft^asqii V**! 11 
| I 5TW: ^t«l I 

5T%JT: qft*Tqqft% | 5T[iftf|; iRITTW <TWft 

faqRTq I' V' I' ] 

1W55I 4- r -4 ri+4-h-B. 

TT^ 3? §^oilfft3Tnr 

515 ar im \ u 

[ qr*opfam$P3$: [ ftrwqfaqrfalfsrq^oT : I 
qi^I 3j 5^%^!^= *R!% =* ^rqgi% §qj?55iqT: ||15ll] 

5+5+4+S. 

3f^3nrg ^cffJRtrg 
3 2^1 W3?f^5 $J*»Tq i 
sfGSpsraaTlSq 

qT3T3TI?q <protet3?RT II 'l ^ II 
[ Wforct: *TC5H*rc$T: I ¥% WTO TOfiW piq I 
=#*qror: qoftros i qi^ *$ 333 * u ti ] 
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%RT 4+4+4+ISI+S. 

l%3T«n? farr gsi^3TR%T 

3*5 f^uoj3fiJ«q^?I3l3TH II *i «; II 

[ ^sRirsn: srrat^ft i ^nRar **rm I 

?«r siVst i 3^ ^^qsrctnn n v h ] 
S*R<ft ISI+4+ISI+4+IS. 

*rnr?< qrmg i 

«Hiq|3T 

«>ia#TJ waR^r®^ II 1 K II 
[ ^WRT *!%% I JFTT?> gated ^ <TI^ | 

*row?v: fs’pft i jri/iT mw in mi] 

stMT IIS+IIS t IIS+I1S. 

geRTOtT 

^ar^mPdMHifi'Jitr i 
fm 'rrfs<n<>iq!3TJT<m?KTT 

l^^arm m • ii 

[ gf^Jwfrr piw ! ♦sfed:^R l 'tawT^R% i 

i 5*w n ’» n ] 

**r IIS+HS+IIS+I1S f KS. 

Sfrr 33T3J3TR qloiqg^Htr 
j%ftwr3f sqg wqffWPTfiiTT i 
fsrr 

qft*r r rr ii v <, || 

[ storr tfiq^vR; i f y 37 : wim *rmfq*TH% i 
^gwS*** 311 ftq?r i r rr iriii 

RSJFGFW 4+5+4-j-IIS. 

RRsrfoan g??fRf*rai 
«6?tften%3Tt tfcreffw 1 
fffafftfaan 55 SR^rrj 
tnzmsmn; 35 siforati 11 3 ^ 11 



III. 18— 26 J 
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[ g*sPTRfrre&T I flcfonf faqJT I 

%$. 55ST?r I 31 II II ] 

5^tf 4+5+4+5+S. 

qRflnrpn^ 5ffi?f ^irq* =q 
?rm gfiaai 3*1 513*53? ^ \ 
spii gfeg garafarefiJifwT 
*rq<q§5iq| ftfmarofor ii w u 
[ qrcoi5i°it 5ta**ro =5 i frit g^Rfs si wi i 

**Frtf| *pt gsmftg^ i wiwgqnq\ tsftqTq n n ] 

q«ll 4+4+4+B+IS. 

t*$i qir»ie?! qi3fi pn3?r 
^air R^orail 5TOI 5g?ST3ir l 
S3^S3T =5 gqi <sfR? 53TW3T 
m m qi3t,%3ir q^ mfgsrr n v* u 
[ t*£r qRoif T5#rcgq?:i qm«rg*r: i 

qw ^ gir^r *?5 hh i r jtJ^ sq;£?n q«ir n \v u ] 

<£ru 4+5+5+IIS+IIS+1SI+S. 

5ftar ^it^mqnmgoiqiforgai oilman 
f^ar ST313TIW1 5^3311 f^RSii*r *Rafl I 
d *n<i5 Jiaig^aiRg^ 

RTRig g^au^s ^3Tf^T ftn u n 

[ i&r. 'qraqqn^JT 51 ^: 

qqqfrl =5 qit =5^135^ ?R: I 

3 *515 fa 55S-f5ip^T% ’OTfpnit 
srrsfrf^ s^rT imni% fsR Rgri§R5T% 11 \\ n ] 
qR3TWg3T3W fq|T ^qjq- affw? | 

oi ffa^ qik^ioifiji fqtqg- ir 11 =v 11 

[ qRrwgqww isq tf^arqi^ i 

*q^5i 5 ffasRi qn%w% fast qi 11 ] 

^waTfawfaRORq *fa*rr 1 [ RR<Tfir^%fa^faf«S' *ftfa: i ] 
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tfNT 5+5+4+4+1S. 

3^37 

^ jjtn 0 far i 

*srffcwTs ^wiRoia^fujnlnT 
qraraTfar §*uiHi3ii&T ftarfar tn v»ti 
[ : wr g^rr^ i fa* q f £i q fo*r i 

3tarr*n: i ^ 5*Hr?} fsr% irv*ii ] 

<4fT*P 5+5+4+4+ISS. 

q3w^3?mMcr?3?g?>i?Tw 

gfar3?rs qr^rw f^^raf^r^rTtrox 
C^3T S3fg *rw «fa% ftffffaTq; n^<u 

3^3 W%frf n ] 


fa*lfatf 4+4+4+4+4+4+5+S. 


«r^TS?^3T'fr3T^3{«fW3r^W¥l|f3?T^ 

m $m i «i trfarfa (? Jpfnt^ 

«w £i?*i §*3 fa*r%ftrp?:-Hr3 II^MI 

[ W330il*Tcr^i !%^TT^I far! {*nf5T3R r 



W? 3ITffa ^ ^ SpTg f^5n%^i|w IRMI 


] 


55^fr (S. N.) 4-(-5+5+5+ISS. 

fararfir^ =«r 37^3 a* 0!?a?w 
'Tfera; TfF-'-- § 71737*77 1 

fa® Trftrcwfai ^3^07 ’TTTt er 
*rf|w>r S^^far Hi%3 $£03713 ti*°ii 



Vrttajd ti samucca ya . 
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III. 17—34] 

[ Rrcfari ^ g59+ 
qfert i«ri j irmfi: 55937+7 i 
q+7 57T%579T99 9T$ 9 

9f+n9i ^fcig% g+7 cs^rtt: ii}°ii ] 

4+4+4 4-4+4 + ISS. 

sfta 9T5937T i r f53T7 ^T|3?r 37 
97«r gu I^tt^st 1 } a#?! 37371 g593?'i3T 1 
Si% 375 9 *^ 7370 ^ g^i^rrpnf*pr 
359 +oig 5 r?37k^ vrul g? 95371 % 117 a 11 
[ 9+n £r e7R<nr jr 559} 9T9%7 
%9T 571 f+7799fr%9: g599f5J I 
9+7 2759r«J53[9+} ajfrtg^^-7% 

5M+T 9#5T9} 99% ?? %v?‘irT 11} 111 ] 

•WSRIT (S.N.) Sll+SII+SII + SII+SII+S. 

5T559T9 f+T 3537 <J9 937737 
9*9T%£%37TT 5^ $tl%% 9%T9tT | 

9 ^ 93^577 51 % 371+7 99 + 7(7 
$ 577335755971+7 79(591 3®l%n 1 1 3 +. u 
9959 9% JTftT $+337?5<+9ftiJ99)5ft9 | 

37+79F9T911 ^f77^3737^r37r$<rori7^7f+7 ll}} II 

[ 5175977} : m 359 : $5 135 1 99?%g%ft f5 ^ • 

97+T9N>: +T7ftt 99f5t I + 9333 = 1 75 %3$9 gi^ 11} 5 II 
59+ 9T9 9 9+T +t3555^jf$rf#it 1 
37*91911+779% 9f57f$9^t9+rl5$ ll}}ll ] 

WsMgjuw ^f+r 1 [ 55 + 9 + 59 % *ft%: i ] 

itm sii+sii+sii+sn+sii+sii+sii+s. 

57579701137+7 15 379377+73? %3579 91537 
37* goftfa 57+7137 *5137 9995593? =37 f+T I 
^1 5^1 9575137 99+%+ iftlSTl 37777597 
993797+9915+1 ft%5fr37559"995775°ni ll}YII 
[ 5T55579“I§9+7 3*7 5«nft7t =5 af+Tlt ^55 
+999 395^ 5T+Tg9 ^3+ 9759(3997 9 ftft I 

elf +nft^3 9*775539 5reraii% %3^9 =9195 

99179% 99%}; ftf^J^ofsRIT^ ll}Vll] 
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4+4+4+4+4+5+S 

3^3; srfpr^T 

^W3T JTT55f 3T <m^3T^ J^erifer I 

qrarfJjT ^ fawara^Fei'reJTCwanwr u^u 

[ %f| 3W: i tfl^r: flg* I 

I SRl* ^ n ] 


5?n 4+4+ISI+4+ISI+4. 

g5f%rr ^|T^3)f^ia?igwTf%HnT 
q^?3T ci?3T8T ^ ?? irf^i^rarrtT i 

fw ^ggfir Tian® .Tf^^rtfeamr 

fR^JR^pTroi °T?JTT?3T llUn 

T^TT ^ STK^RT: i 

W5 *3^ q^iemwr: i 

1^: ii^ii ] 

^TCI1% 4-f5-f5+lSH 63. 

'T3t|^JraT3Tr^T^I3f!5fmaTT0f 

^rcitaf % fyrufar qrc-H qra 

Stergarw* =3 qgvmWsm'Kq; r, 

[ i 

TgfaifSrwHig i 
%r% !%<ic qT^JTf i 
33*33® ^ q'fdJTvqFrw II 3vj || ] 
4+5+5+1IS-I-4+4+IIS. 

rT?3TOfaTTT 


\it i i 


$*T§ -*3c \ 
I^rom^TT ^ai^f^JWTT 

tmr 3 ^a^^qn=Frmr %3 vpooiq?n?rot 3 11 \t 11 
[ swfr jgcfr^R%f cTfRRW <jcforrcrft% 
f* =5m^rqwr?^ ^CT3=cm^p^% 1 
TOW*TT: fr*W<*T33*R 
<rft 3^F?flVn?H srpTOrare?* w \ c w ] 



III. 36—42] 
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^H*nc4| 4+5+5+4+IIS. 

c fI«I ^5 ^ 3 T<W 55 Tf JT^W 
qwrar fsRit^yq^^ n ^ u 
srarftyr gqfc? Jramsw srcw i 



qk ^f? ^WI^I^Tf: JT%fl 
W ^15 fil?W 5 Rq?^q: II ] 
yHksra ftq^ft jn^fm^wi: wtht: i 
^T II or S+4+4 ( IS! or 1111 )+4 or 5+4+5+S. 
J£SnJT 3 T qg§ goit 3 T 5 T 3 TW 3 T 
<r?3 qfkq^q kr3kor %t% fc^sf 1 
*Rft a? 3 3011k wkssw^aftar 
srpfir Fmr? 3 *ig qiyan'iif 11 <« n 
[ H? 0 ' WT qr sgk gnsr p«J 
3<fk; qrmt qr k^r yqk kst sr? 1 
flF^T =* 3 g^tfq 

srmt f*nrrar: qk 11 ] 

4 or 5+4 or 5+4 or 5+IS. 
fcTfkj gt!W3T3n q yrq'iT 

qros =^ 3 wk ksw^ 1 
qqo)<q gfosryfcf^rcr 
rcraEta yan qyan^ n ■*<) n 
L stir: gtra^r 'SRur 1 qkg ky^ni 1 
qsky spyyykikk 1 kr^: y^r sycnkr Hv+i] 
yirr 4 or 5+4 +6+4+4 +5. 

aft% tr? gk53TT srrcoTHr swrorart 
qif^T 3 T y^ari kwky ykrq^ait 1 
( qn* ) ysnjy*mkrq qsyjkl^smij 
ark^s^m^ oiry p^arr 11 v\ n 
[ qw yqk qi vn: yqm: 

q^rffo yqkt k*k ykyqos; < 
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( T T1^ ) ?TSr|?PW% q»-«WI§dfa?*n;Rt: 

sTf^gpHT^ *nrfcf 4R iivrii ] 

qsqtfl 4 or 5+4 or 5+ISI or I11I+5. 
qgffar gdftarmT ^3 tw3t 
qfcSR3T( ftccranssr Qatari i 
an% r% ( tf % ) ^m^Ffart 
m »tw piarr iu3n 

[ sg% gitftrrctgna i qrfsrqt i%st qr gRfct: i 
qw (*qfa) srfq =qg^ i m qm itq^t nv 3 n ] 

jqtfojft 7 Ganas of 4 or 5 airl S. 

sffa 'TWTT ^af^3TJfirr ^ HSRgfTfffH 
gSSfoatq^ «q3T^l/|tT 5T^cr 3Tf5fjq?qqf«T | 

q^rararrar <T?a?^3c*rart wfwf ar 

ft? gdf|a?ffT fq^nfftr ^a#tr anq§ qifofafo iiyvii 

[2i^n: qr^ qfarqqq smqg^iq? 

f?5RRrf% arfourc^T i 

Rswig+wr i^ttqqgqt qsm: qg«? 

*rqfct gftifcr ?frr f*r«rti% g^ra arr+ft Jrrfeiffi^ iiyvii ] 

q^ 4 or 5+4+5. 

q?at ?r^ qiarq; j ^r^tfq^^qqarq i 

I f+*r er ^n^'S’afr IIV-+I 

[ q*t *ra^ q,^ i f 3+^Tq^sqq> < 

*f^T sgw i te<i« ^ qrf+tq^: uvHli J 

qjfortT* or 5+4+5+4+5+S 

*Tf%ar^t ^fgqqarr cT?3T?fjran% 

?m%3T ft? q^fqarr q^qroatfat i 
stt ar q^fRTaTW qqfiqsvrarfiiT 
anqg qfaiqatf&nr ^a^qraT^itq iksii 
[ tr^ft gcfmqi^ 

?t qq *rqft =qf£: q?RqT$t I 
qfjctn^ *mt?<sF% 
snsftft qfqqqq iiv$ii ] 

?q *mw3 grmra- 1 [?fq rg+?t: im^urr: swht: i ] 



III. 42 — 62] Vrltq jdtisa muccaya . 

ftgar frw IIS+ISS. m 4+I1S+ISS. 

fasssreE qrarr i ?n% i 

w % i ir*v»n 

[ f%g55rm: 7R[r: i ^si*rsnwrt *rafcr i 

w 3?^n: i iiy\»ii ] 

SW55T fom 4+ISI+S. *W 4+6 f IS. 

^arnrarc nafr i gf&sr# wjrcsft i 
sra<5f^ ^smv. i ?g56®i3rr ^annan?; inch 
[ im: i qrf*Kr: stir: i 
w&rm: 5 % i sc«Rj^«t «^ntr+ inch ] 

53 # 4+4+S. tfn 4+4+ISS. 

Tamwarr# i sr# a? i 

I 5## 8 T IN Ml 

[ i **rf*nt f i<«r i 
*m> 33 *^ 1 : t ^regJT i^Trsra inmi ] 
srrctftor f^JT IIS+IIS+11S+S. SII+SI 1 +SII+SS. 
f^i srcfarm mar m 
5R#3ir? ^*1 ^ 1 
Hmiforari# a? 

Tr3T3T raf^i ^ofm^ar ^ 11 v 11 

[ f 5 srcwm ftps arrant 1 ^Rfipsizn: *Rmr «3st 1 

^nr 5 ! ^ 3 ^ 1 'TRt #3 JTtftor g*T ^ nvn ] 
»rrfoft iis+ns+iis. tw sii+sii+sn+s. 

5<n jnf^fmaTT^ fqTT 1 *rrcfean$ ^ 3*3 1 

^^<JI3TF3«r % I TW3T ^^3TT II HI II 

[ $5 vnfa^i: 1 srcftperoi: q*mr fip£3 1 

?r*rcilFr I qrrstefte 33333 IlMlI ] 

sswt f«ta*T sii+sii+sii+s. 33 iis+iis+iis+iis. 

qT3T3T f^fwtrr 333*33 1 ^aron^aif# qrafrorar^ 1 
#gaT3Tl®3 a? ^ % 1 ^q^afl'JT 33Siftl[ II ^ II 
[q-Krerc; 533 ?!: 1 sw: i 
333 ^ vm% fsfr 1 $*w?Hr iih^ii ] 


53 
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^T1 


fa?* 4+5+4. wt 4+4+ISI+IS. 

i gqfor nrer^ ( 

I *t war #ga?n II 4 3 II 
[ qhiwiip-a^JTT: i JT^rr: *n?far tfRit i 
5**Trrs»?*qT$hrr: i «?ais? Rfh iiMil ] 


faw 4+5+IS. n*T 4+4+ISI+S. 

*trrv *i^«n i %au? waft i 
#ganT i ^ *r ?rnt u 4* ii 

[ TO *$F5: I %cTOT: *sn$ «?5T: I 


«grr 5 ?*t: i *PTTT*nTt *frr: iihvii] 

?ar 5^13? at^mre; w«raf5s i 4j«u i» 

mamr i [ sw %rj: arwrn r*irt: i ^Tci 

fa**: **[*: I ] 


IV 


[ For technical words, cf. I. 17 33 and Glossary. ] 
3T§*3T RT^f* * *T*T *FR3T =*3^**4 I 
*m f H », * qftsterwt u -h ii 
[ ars*r =* 3 ^ *r*t; *«? =*?p&rq; 1 
ni in«mn: *cfa fgai =* qRtmh?r*r: 11 <4 11 ] 
W^reniNlf^ <ft*sF*RT **r*r i 
am*!? *T ifawfc* 11 11 

[ ^T?«n5iFTrTntp^^r^^n% tor** 1 
arfarfa 'wraRT^^riiSi ?r* * fad* 11 3 11 ] 

sqpft. 

*mfaRTT CRT aft* <t4f4 fafTO *R*HC • 

rt nrcm *tct ant rftaw*R 7 *j^r 113 11 
[ srcf^ifrhiftn *w *R*Tfa 1 

*r nmRrr *r*n anf^farer+ro wfl: 11 ? 11 ] 





argc^g 5?3T *§*3T *^3T3T^R%9R3RarcfTti iiyii 



9T3*rt g*m snprc CcreaRtoi imi ] 



III. 53— IV. 12] 
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«n*jR?rr«rfe ifer g% mf# i 
sfer swra frf# nrfiait n^n 
[ i# # # ?rw?r i 

amftft *fer ersfferiFn# w. Il'lll] 
ns? f£r ?ran f%«rr ^mr 3? #?r ar i 
## fefr 3T3TT ^rft *T?wf feff 11^ II 
(fe#: «r5f ffe&nrr fen *tctt w ## w i 
nrO irffe#CTT «sn#ifenfa: ii^ii] 

551 JT'jftlTT Cffeft foURST 55fl%3TI ffl# I 
=^3Tr €TO%an ftftf 5#3T ?nsr§3T% II vs II 
[ nfeir irfefr fensr gsn'ireT sfi# i 
wn*rfe inifiret fifr ?# w ?inrvj(ifcr 11 \» u ] 
^TOr^aoiferi^nnf q^uf|irf| aim %% \ 
ar^iNr wifor ^wjnTfi^n%5 11 c n 
[ sfejiwi'Jifenth wiferlaffet^ s? 1 
prefer feint wnfet fepfeqiffer ;i <; 11 ] 


( S. N. ) 

'T 5 J D ? inn 31# gopr n^fer jniwpji fanfnafet 1 ( fir# ? ) 
S 6 ^ n? 'rafefe femin #1# 11 -v. 11 
[ qsrrci n^r 31 # fefem snyfeiferffer: 1 
q«rr 331 $ am nfe[: 11 «> 11 ] 

3tf nifi ifet gw mf# felt 1 
vfew#n «rr«fe w? a? fe 11 i» 11 

[ nffnfferm *n*r 1 # gfr 1 % sifefe 1 

3 #nfein. nunA n*n w ffeu 1 <> 11 ] 

ng<n-if%-^<JT3i-|3T^-iiTiirf-n5^-^'Ji-n##55i 1 

°i-^ 3 Fn- *r*re •iaT-min-n^rrir 11 (?) *n 11 
?ft-?fi>»i ffcq-^ian ^#r nsn-feiar-fenHsifT 1 
wwrm^wntlan <nwfn3T 11 11 11 

ng-nrn^^-aR^-WR-s^-nrin-nrafiT: 11 33 11 ] 

[ 1# n9-feq-fe>#cnr5T: I 

WfeiTiraftin 3#mfer^i5Fw *fe# h 11 11 ] 
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4 lfit ( S. N. ) 

f| 3 T tsfrai gwg gsqqfcgg^ i 
gi fqw^oi <^f% 3 rr gaqg^fwpn^ hi 3 11 
[ qwgqrofaq sr^rr: gftg i 5 qi%ir«nf% 1 
gr fqw&r %%ri% #r<rr m * 11 ] 

v*m ( s. n. ) 

fqq 35^5 'rfejfri' g 1 

aft% gr ^rqtfrf rear vrfoisrr 11 'iv 11 
[ *n«m«ST*>w=f <j«rrg qfWq g 1 
wit: gi asrS* nfagr 11 'T * 11 ] 

5 -f -5 (Both these most he 3 W?g?) -\ TSI+S 
frmfrarjvmm gjsrair 
fa^rarm fr ? f^igl 1 
qf?*?q =sr fTgat fwilfloft- 
TT 3 i 3 TF?r m 3 11 

[ gfarfrggsnoiRt gswt ft ’tff 1 

Tim =q iivah] 

ftqfrqgr 4 + 4 +JSI or 111 +5. 

qsfrrsft 3 ?r ggfcr arr^an 

^ajf&i^iqaroTR ^^fqtqatr 

^t^iorqfr^r rwqsrmgT 

iOrf a? fasq^enf qiatatt llUil 

[ s«mft?ftqT «r?Ri qfot g ^rqr^qgwsrfrsn : • 

^gn<n^feerr ^untw; gwfrr 1 ftirtinm: qr^i: m$ii] 
«rr»H%sFr 4 + 4 +ISI or II 1 I-|-IIS or Sri. 
ggwgfg '<*g giatf 

ftriaitpjl sfaj q fqcq-^ m | 

f%T$ g 3 ^* 13 ? 

gr>nr!%3TT| qig itv^ii 

[ gg^wiRr grcTi mi qr fasi qr 1 

%t% =q qri qr qw m g?qft qron^rqr. q^ m\»n] 

^S^RF fqqg 4 -+ rilS. gg 4 + 11 + 818 . 

g^ 3 ?g 3 TTO|e{! I gift f%T«)r^I 3 IT I 
mmy 1 g*ft i:gg^*r3Tr men 



IV. 13—23] 


V rtlajatisammcaya . 
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[ pngqtft i i 

^ 53 % i sift T?m’4r n ic ii ] 

q fcr fo q sis+ii+isi+iss. 

^WR€WTOfTt 
l\f|3t €^3Tfr*T 5ffc% I 
pJT3T^f ft3% 

tnararntn qRtn% 3 Tare« n i ^ n 
[ i ffS *rc«f *r>% ii 

*Tm5T: i qf< II 1", II ] 

8 TRf^?i 4 4-4 [LSI allowed] -b4 +IS. 

^t3TTT^^qW^TT 

armf^siw qr3?w i 

*R? *Tpq3T 

f^r 3T qis ^rsTiTfa^ ii ^ o n 
[ f|?fNTf^s?R?rc i sn^f^^r ir qri? n 
^4 m*f Hpw I fow =q 3RTC «qqniTH. II \ ° II ] 

sftrcqi 4+4+4-i-SIS or 1I1S+IS. 

spn*^ R^rfrr 

r%5?nfifat z farp i gfetr i 

sfq^iwr 5% 3TRcmq3^r3nT 

q?R5«qa?*g qiSHT || 5 1 || 

[ i fq^TRTqRt qr fqw qr 5^% 1 

wi*ra ?*riqq 3T%n^3rq^!$, 1 jrpigft qfrsqqRq qK iriii] 
rRlfq; SII+SII + SII-+SII+SS. 

frT3Tfi*T oisnw f%^»5t 
qg g^^qiar g^q; 1 
=qwq«r q^s] =q fqqw 
pwpr<33rfig eRl3?q[tr u ^ u 
[ sqeTifw facffa 1 qf| ggg^qjn tr^qg, 1 

=qw qsrq; =q qiR ftrcrir 1 pgipsq^ 11 ^ 11 ] 

gr«rr ( S. N. ) 

gqfa 33 ft srcqtasr pqmqr 1 

qrrg wwmnsipfrnJi gr^n%^ fai% qi$ft 11 11 
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4+4+(ISI or IIII)+4+4+5. 

te«*Tf>roiTfa^^cT?9Tf?3TOTft??9Tf 
for%r ^>Rftr«w3Tr i 

s%l 3gfo#i8nrTui3U 

3RII^ f &I3TT *T3T^8nr% f^rara[3TF II II 

fJrf^sr: tf^-stetesrftwmr: i 

'srete^fa'Wron: 

9m wiTtr star*- u n. ] 

#Z3> ^ S. N ) 4+5+5 ( either ISS, SIS, or IlIS)+4+SS. 

+w^3TfT?+rff??TgsT' T 'nrTT i 
sfi^'JonTarT^^r^ 
te*R 3 fr? <n^3T7i8tnr n ii 
[ JWr^^Jt^qSOT^TO: I TS+^g+RWlh^Cf mWi : II 

195T ?mofom%WT : i w Jr#3^rr^: irMii ] 

mfopE 6+5+4+4+IS. 

^rfoorerw 

f%W3Tl^JT ^3r3^ir^9ma?+ i 
<T r%3TTJT 5Tftf^9T^Jffil55r3T 
3??3?fwr tj^ansTKtr <r*rfo--iI8H, II \% || 

i Km i 

<r f^rteife gqf^ftcnrfo mite i ?f^i% srteteft mofonEHiR \ n ] 

(S.N.) 4+4 +4 +8+4 f4+8S. 

%Fo^ji<ri ®re?aft i i 

5W?3T«F3tf% tl? I S^ora oi grog |R\s|| 

[ SF^i^TT sjfT: I |t t^Trfr $ot: I 

f|tr«mr^iq (am) i f? 5Kgor ;trr£ n n ] 

Wlfa^T 2+2f2+SIS+IS, 

^3nfe3J3f am 
arrorar^ ^orfnir i 
<tt *?Frf?9i^T ^f^ror 
f^iwrr^fcr sptl g^fl u \c n 



IV. 24—33] 


Vrttajatisamuccaya. 
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[ tarsfa 

9TPfrN% S *T^TW I 
aat inafapTfafcr asm 
ftfi&cnfrfa ^ftf? ii \e ii] 

JTT5TI (S. N.) 

qT3T*mrg i afaf^a? g«rgf? i 
qfS| ^K4H ' im(i|(u |f»T4T I 

<TTf 'Tt 3 ^I I l%5T<JT^f| 555F3g IRSII 

[ : <n^T i im** «fr igf% I *[fo*TO»ro- 

fafafifcrr: i^rqi^rn^wrsiT ifagSh asm fSfiefaa^iRMi] 

^5 *nft >mi5 i a #8ff5i3T i 
qoRfft wifaar i 

art atef arft-riiira? i ag otw up&wan II 3® II 
[ ?r*fc5rftwricr qr^ifir: i a ^fjrarar: i 
TO^rftrsjreasJn: i^rtt arffanrit a^r ht*t agafaaa 

n \° ii ] 

<I(S. N. ) 

gsif *TrTf «rf^r*T3 i arfarf? 5*?s tfift i 
al a§ »im *i 5f i a^arg ii n n 
[ garat jnwTwit arf^aflt i i|q«r »rafa i 
a^r a i qjfaarat f<ni ii ] 

arfosr ( S. N. ) 

S5S5I? faf"igfaag ( * ) n qc*TT*aia£ 
gaTS fafogfaarS gaftajgorapjn^; i 
an%«j anfrftar^ aarfjf vrrait 

garerrft qntf! aaswt ^ «an ii U h 
[ gfinpirfa qqiw^q i? wrii^ 
gag Tafrasrr/a g*H%ag°wars>: i 
en%®si *iafa amtntf aarfir *m*n 

qr|: ii U ii ] 

arfraiawro 8rfar<8*^Ji i 
a^orar *ta #armf i fcqa fi^ff aarm? i 
anrar f^g ^ ^f l asrmg i ajfe«i«TO<Jifar aaro? M } II 
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[ arapT <mw #5TrsfrrT i ?r asrrcfia 

aa^i%g4: amsfra i 3*feaTa$r5r asraffa ti 3 * 11 ] 
akfa gag*rs aaaf avatar 
'Tfar^^ft afosSft aaata I 
vw^TOOTTTft gsgitfl aaa$ 

^3RT? am *frgg gag SRRHS II \Y II 

star (S. N.) 

3 T? STT^lfot fa°g %f| f l^rrf aRRg I 
arat at attHa aacgiga; *tt? afai% 11 ^ 11 
err igg aaca °t arfg 5 B?f% ar gisrag Rung 1 
a v i grt a^aa argovft sraig apar g*g 11 U n 
[ gag far gamt ggrta ^ f^frut amaTH. i 

amr fra) sjfg aasq; aim ararfitfa 11 U 11 
«r«r gaiat agar a gma *Bwagr anrar: 1 

aar gff aga argmaft srarai %g %a; 11 \\ 11 ] 

argragarroT srari^ <nia 1 [ armga'sa staigr aia 1 ] 

aag> I (defined by a g^g-fi = 4+4+4+4). 

r%mf< 3 T 3 ng:a^a -pi 1 pf^gfaragsg gg i 
?ar ggg a mg ggrgar 1 ggiRargggggra* 11 11 

[ famifta^rga^a p 1 fgaff’^^igaa m ga= i 
gag. aaa gag aarg^g 1 famflaarm^R 11 11 ] 

gag; II. 

snaaifif pgrritg a'fRjrig ag a ararfg 1 
gggft at Tfsr| at a®a? aai? aia 11 \e 11 
[ 3 fi%arfa 7 ftra%ar araia-ai/iRam a arana.- 1 
ggfi^gr geg% a a»a% ga*f ara 11 \c 11 ] 

*naTtfr$g;. 

a»<aa#i?% 3 Tfaqf a, gaargRrg 
aa-ga^am, gwataar^?fti%rr 1 
^ 3 RR 5 T 3 anaf^raraTarg«a®a 

( 1 ) ^aa, qtrggrgaiggfag 11 

sag agBTafasyrmafmq-^aaiaa- 
g^arai^atg^gg aamagni 1 



IV. 34—43] 


Vrttajat isa muccaya . 
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WT3TIP7T- 

II H II 
8T^I%3T^53Tf«T%^f i 

R^gfa ^otir^iffTT 55 *TT55I^3?^ TTTTg |i v« || 

[ ^sgq?i%crc?ciqf%, srerw*rfafo, 
553*ragrr^, gif<fRtqam i 
^n^5iqojTr%r^TRrr«giqq%l J 
^rg^rgnTfq^ ! 
cpfrqRptT^Rfna-^qrrr^w- 
5i*FT?ri%2n^«ng i 

^FR5Tr5Tn%^5?rrqr«r-fqqOT^TR- 



n H ii 


R^rqR^rqfrqfJTR: 3T«Fsf«ra jfrRqqq^qf i 


^3«qfq *r*raqnt% 5? jrrareft'fo^ q% n *° n ] 


JTRra'faaiW aq^oicq *TTf3fT I [ JTRRfpspSFT 55^rm^ jfrfcRr I ] 


arfSRnSRtfmq; ( S. N. ) 

f%^RT3iT^ 3rff3Tf?q? ; «raR3T 
oft^q^RSlfaarfx© R? q^T-etmaill I 

<rt srmg sqo^erfW 

^sT^fsr^cF^-jTiai gftsm ii o ii 

firc5 5 5H u f gf£g ar(|;aT^^R^f% sfterfa ii ii 

[ : arfawimte 

jft55tfqc5fq^Rn% jrf^ tfrffaatfgrag i 

<rar qiNfrfl ssRrrnr 

OT5n*tfaR^rRr gw°if wfcr^^Rig n v 5 ) ii 

mRPr ww ?nr ^Jrprwrfqgwtsr i 

f^frifoi gf5^r% f|?ftiwfa ii v\ n ] 


ft*®* ( s. N. ) 

9rft«PF^f}g^ 3R55fiqai^rT3n%a?r 
faftsar? gooT3rff g3« ^ ftssn^n i 


g* Rr»rg %3T33Ti% 



<fr«T fa g<fa g$ig ssajarfa ^?Nr ?rg ii *3 n 
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arf|9Tf^T€T^3TW m *n* 

51 ^3T fa3Tf&T I 

hTot 3 t ?r ?rr s*rfar 

*TCT?^ 3 t fFgir II yy || 

[ arf^rw5ft^««ir?af^cir^JwfeTr 

s^ijr ^ f%^rrf^n i 
ct^t strsftfl ffB^'^fSrar i 

3 *tt 3TRif| srratgft ^ n * * u 
ari^firraft’sj^ ipjT 4 i i ^ i 

cT^T 3T!%fH Bt^ 5% I SiT^^r iiyyii ] 

wareftasmiir fsgra^perahjfSraxlN i 

5f 55^=rn (q-3{fitT sut^ar g- gi gjrfoi fgamajir u yg u 

[ ^ranfftfosnilr i 

2 rsm mair *r%t %««% 11 vg u ] 

(S. N.) 

?rafl5aT*TTm f^rx goora^^mot ^T^TFTf?- 
>nrB?^c«Rsmvnf^ i 

^i§HTfti%3xi'>iaTf?i5s^ it 
WWWg T>«i§ ^ gfooi yrn TTST? 

<Tfr*sr<Jir? «*rioiTf Nwtilg i 
^3#r m ■s'WJURI * 55351*1 

^ygg (?) *rrfiwi5rg^T?r^ ave a 

^NTW7^?fr«ic<T?5 ?trg*if5fiifcn#^r i 
^3^35wf5mrfr<wfnrJf«PTf^- 
ftrr®T5t^45niTr35in%cn^i%^rir^ i 
W X X^rff gr »f4i 3*: 

3w,i qfagm *ert?rt e^wi i%^i% i 
?s ^IWgf f^TT 

^f%<XWW§Bft$% IIV^Il] 

Wtg^T ( S. N. ) 

^jmarr ^fiaarr^ fww 

f^rfni €^r (ft) i 



IV. 44 — 51] Vfattajdtisatmiccaya. 
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ftsm^VS qiw swift 
^afttswfarsR^swftlaisiswqeraJTO^ssmsn 
siiift^arr ii v\» ii ] 

[«wi5ri: ^>biwr wt ■w»ii^tfMi ftw 

*n?fcr <i^^an% lftrwsnwrx^^rftwisn: i 


swterr ftqiTsqftg qi?r : sun 


sm^: ii v* ii ] 


ft<*q 6+SlS-f IS. qq 84 SIS 4 IS 
^3Tlft53T3i -JUrlSTI 

fctffor ftsswt g3wi3ui 1 
smieigti wf|arr 

s%°t q ®r^«i qr 11 vc 11 
[qntsfft ft*ir5n: 1 ?r! ftti?qi§' s famn 1 
wn^jtl qf%r 1 ¥R% ssrn qr ^gnn qi 11 vc 11 ] 


ftw 6 hSIS-f ISS. qq 8 t- SIS-f ISS. 

c^anfeaiafW qraiaifar 

Tf^T «T ^JT^^pquTJ^ I 

tj ss^psnn ftsw 11 va 11 

[ IdTSfonR qi^ I TT5S 1 

q^'KIrT I 3frqx*j«3[T%% ^rr %TJI 11 || ] 


an^irsRT ft«R 6+SII+SS. n« 8-+8II-I-SS 

3T=qiaife3?iWT gTIfTT 

fdP u i gm =qs5wi srftifm 1 
WTT3TO ftlajsn 

crw nfas? ssn«r *sftft 11 'a- ii 

[ aiRiftft 

sr: gq^nt nftifisr 1 
smqi^gftg ftgqri: 
ciw nftnrr ssft «rr qsftft : 11 v 11 ] 

q^aiIM3T-^3ig^?l-3TWTf^3TaTnr q\ f®! Slftf I 
qirrg W®if|v S% flgw s ft g II M II 
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'ffifg iiMii ] 

[iflfT ^3Tn’f53T-^g^31RRr^qi'iT 


^?n 4+5+6 +any number of 4. 

<T5flf^3fIff^f?ft9ni%crf5R:f3f^tTrft 
WMif ^qaT^rf i 

«fkf ^5qr3j>i 

sjjTffcraanT^gtfpnl lf| \\ n 

s^ctt ^ ^cfr^iT 

^fa3^fa^g^fa|8*§T%fq ir^: ii -,r ii ] 


&|WT* SII or 88+818+5+nS-fIIS+ISIt S. 

5 f !«T3TC*r =5r«?i affoTt ar ^oi«r 

^T3?3T =q f%53THprf FTS+ | 

g^f% ^rq^f^aT TTf<3^ftf??q 
^nt^sFqrarfij} f^Rf^rr ^ qiarrr n^ u 
[ JRTfl ^0T 3T«fqi =q 5R0I 

wfaft f|dfq ^ r%qrf+rf^ gpfN i 

qrftign gjRfq wm? i 

f^OTFss# ^ =q qr^ u <*? ii ] 


fern; iis+iis+iis+iis. 

^^?vrrqq+ T rr fair 
3 ^ 3 ; wra^arm ^s,q i 

fW %rT3TTT3Ff'mf^r || ^ (| 

[ rcra i g^: q^q^rcT gnu. 1 

^fTfqa^T»T#q^ 1 11 3v 11 ] 

S+F-rS+n+SlI+SS. 

^T*rWR13TI^»T 

*rc*w =* i%r% 

^wgs^wf^arng n ^ 11 
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V rttajatisammxaya. 
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[wwf t ^ q I 

crcqqf =ar i ii w n] 

«igiPBr 4+5+5+4+4+4+8S. 

qqarfcg *<wrnft 

qq/Sjasrift^ i 

ri^fm4tsrR55TT qrantft (w€^f|) 

suf qiapnan* ^rt far* nrrff ftrwnrrit ii ^ ii 

[fq?jqw% r.HcT# q$tlW$: 

: qqwt: l 

^RtorcqR %torftqq =q qrcrqtr: (f^m:) 
arfa wgswswr: $rq fa*f nqfqqKf: n \s ii ] 

im SIS+1IS+SS. 

qf^nri3T?c«rm t aRqarfar f?m ( a? ) i 
q ?iRff qan qns i tqqrfqfa ii 4* n 
[ q%qm^qt: I 3R% ft flft q I 

TfrRq qqT qf^ I Sqqifaft qiqFT Oh'* ll] 

qrctqqj IS+IS+IS4 IS. 

oiRrarw fq^?r? <mrt fcwwftfi qqqrBt orw* 1 
#q qan qn ma^qui qfaqq; ll V II 
• [ qRpq^q rarc^ qfni% fair 55 ^ qnr 1 

qq qqr qq qqr %qw qfarrq ll He II ] 
qai 1 aqq, 1 

2% q*q qrqq 1 r%rqtr ^ 513 ^ 3 ^ 11 '-a ii 
[ qqrsq^ «qq 1 s*q$*«q ^ 1 
**nqq q*q qi^ 1 11 4s 11 ] 


qftRIT 44-44-44-4 4-4 +S. 


qqwrrqWI 1 


qfe3t sqg q^Rir WH^ II $ 0 II 
n^Fqrwq,d-fa?Tqqq$ .* 1 qfasqi qsrm g=qft qqqr$: 11 $ • 11 ] 
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m 

swrfe ns+iss+ns+iis+ns. 

TOa^TH f&IT 3 T 5 * 3 ^ 3 * I 

#wmf« 53 n? i^wwtr 

[ wrggww'tort 3»w 3*1 

fowr ^73*1 1 

wimrr: 

gf^t 3 rc 7 T| 5 rcn**?nfaeT 11 ^ 11 ] 

4-f-5-t 5+SII+S. 

g^T^ITWTWTT =^ 55 QT ^» ST 3 U 
cOT gftW 3 t $UI wtc?c ^Trr I 
w^ 3 T 3 Ttmg?i^Tr 

jg 3 T 3 TTT 3 »tr g%T» ^?orq 11 %■» 11 

[p»K*irjr*i°TR =sN®r m 

fat %i*mm *mi wet 1 
«?eprwT *rgtr^ 

$g^<fa gfa% w*r 11 ^ 11 ] 

-«$«•«> 4+4+4-4-4+4+SS. 

frlfotir *fr| fafag V *T 3 f ?praj i 

t[ S'TJpntpT'pgg T^T fa <JI 3 ^ i, f. i 11 

[ sfft ?»n^ wtPr^i £i »T 3 rr f-m* 1 
^3<510%^W 7«r3fT *1^3 .» M >1 j 
faew SII+S]I-fSS-f8II-)-8iI -rH with e m*n at the end 
grew ^3? m farr 

i$*T? gf% 9 ? 3 t ^ 41 ®r gsr *c emi 
srcfafftaefa h^ioi gar g^tr 

aefcj fof 3 ^ 3 T 3 t nn* fami. 11 11 

msr enp* ffaw wafa* eft ffanafaa 1 
faaw mm pi »mffanw 11 $H 11 
[ =sr*Fvrragtr fR^tgn m fa* 1 gtfafa* <mi 3 *t m 1 
fifagifa ^g 4 r|d 51m 1 fasnfaer 71^ ggroji $y 11 
mvf er«n m fa*m met raenfa erefr fafag 1 
faere smteiet erm^nTt q>fa 11 s u . <1 ] 
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VrUajatisamuemya . 
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H w i «E« w ro4 ? i nisi apqHrwgwrffcw 11 
fi^f^E(fSHw) 4+4+4+S. (HH) 4+4+6+IS. 
fanner fa* frrM h3ti 
faunr <|4 I 
fr gwr «n«f ^ h4 

faTsjfoonr ST3T ^ qT3Ttr ft ^ II 
[ fsfr 3Rt nsrr. i =*mrc ^ femH i 
it g*4t srwar h 4 i q& Mt n ] 

4l*ft 4-f-4+4-f-SIS+S. 

qsn ^ ?rt gin 
*Tar =* h3T h^th h t 

fa*3Tl%t =q titt 

annf s^r^faq 11 W ti 

[ 5w 4 *refcr jj4#rsHT i l|?fcr*J : ht^t** i 

^■ffm^'Tfrl^RC ^ Tt^l Y'Hl’ftft II W ll] 

0T^5!nre 4+SIS. 

qiaiq t UcH na^aro i 
sinig^aT I 4 341*5**3?* ll \c ll 

[ TT^I m Hate?: l|9TnT!'r^ : I II \c ||] 

•43«^ (S. N ) 

<ri^r®tT5T j> *i°ai i i 

=*rqfaf3?rfe* i CiS «r ^ ii 5^ ii 
[ q%drm fr. *w: i qa^-w-Hf-q^H. i 
srqfr?Hif*rff i g*i*? ii %*> u ] 

HSFW 

aftawraf-i$fi3T-4tf<qr ga?i hi ^i’Han ^ 

Hi|f4 x^sr oiuiqi^siai on* n *» n 
[ 3?q^5fifrI-TT^-^tl^rai fcir HI ^q^f • 

q*Rnfo Xig^Ft 55^r<n HIH II v»« II ] 

Hifi afa^stqsTitSr (?) i 

4+5+IS1+SS. 

3RH 4? 4?ir4^ qni i * i 

*mw =* Ht5»i h i 4 atm a^arffer 11*111 
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[ jrjt WIT =** TT% I JT^SJ I 

«l% «pS«r 5Tt*RtS*q I ?T%5WF^rfrr atFft/fc ll^ll ] 

tfort sis+i+ss+i+s. 

qfrqrmf$ grri%«r i ^ q ^ofr wjdi 
qi3TfcTq i tfo'rfte qn* fqtr u v»q u 
[ q%qiqr qffor : i qrof; : i 
^ ^ qi^ iffopqi: qi^ Eft 11 ^ n ] 

is made up of $W.iqfa and a qrqr. 

^<KWfe«Tf3?^ W ^ %F5ftr q^f I 
3 3ii<»? gsqq^f? ii n 

[ snuiqsqr urqi qf^ ^iq>r i 

cTfsrrjftrr qq^firfW^q ii \»3 n J 

3f§ qi<W?P<JT3T#rT3?3Tr W3TI 
3Tf *F«R3iam^l%3T3T qwrwqr I 
3Tf fqrqs'fr'nrqflr^gair srf^it 

cffarcqsFTOR^ 3?fd ti »-* it 
<n qte ff war ^prf^eK q #r fas^ ^a* i 
5*Kqffc« t%tq*<q sffq qqq fararfaftfo a ii 
[ qftf 'frc^p^qqcft *qqr I qf^ jpqrSFTqqipq^ qqsnf i 
qfc f^RFfrrpfenp’r 3rqq: i qt? qiWTSq^fl^lS'^ : t) v» VII 
dfc€ f^q M q qf iqf^r fd 3*T$ l 
§3*rm»nf£fqqq*q ar«r^T qr-d fqqqiqwjfo n \>h n ] 

Ire* SIS-f ISI+S. 

q^qroirfS? fair I qftyq q il 

q ainiTT i W£V,^ qrarti || ^ Il 

[ q%qrq; fol i qrf«fc«r fttfrq; n 
jjgt qRT i lre**q qiq n v»^ h ] 
qfqiq* SII+SllJ-SII+KII+SII+S and a Ul*TT. 

WFV'Mlrfft 5frT3T^ 

q^rq fiqq^jRtr qjf^rq spn* i 
qw^ai q sprat?* gsas sfa?* 

3rm§ smmaifsq tj<qr?q3? u v»\» h 
?s? qranor =ra°?f% <*?% qi*r q^srct ^ t 
qlqmsfi^ amt ?rw n *& u 
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sr«j% mraifn?! i 

Tr^t * sug* wfam. 
arr^tr? agro *RT?t n «\» n 
qtqisri ^wriq ar^i *n«n m i 
siqpiqrfJrf?r qm ?n-q u j* ii ] 

qrraar%q>T 4+4+4+5+IS. 

qS)R(^PZr3T3f 5Tf % *l3F^3f 

«ft«r cT^ar gtnam i 

arf snojRpjrar f^w-rann^ 

q^frf#3T *TFjWTW*q; II us II . 

[ swuft^faai qfq arpn *i^ : 

i&wzt ^sr^rfcrg^fr •• i 
qfc *mr*H f^W^arsj 
artfif? JT^i^rar (frt) stnswsrq^ u *\ n ] 

?T3 and cTT«2^T. 

ggg; nr^r ?r&% d atro i 
g*g; ap% ^ arf| <qa# d cusf^sfd u o u 
[ frq*iq*q 3<m *Twr a«?faf<r asarrjflf^ i 
g<ms^r q qf^gdn r r ^ eria’Fflfrft 11 <« it ] 

( S. N. ) fqqn 4 +4 +4 +4 -f SIS. q*T 4+5+5+IIS-fIS. 

q73Tqqr3{qftqqTaT^eviq3r 

qarrf rq^ar^nf r%i%3^3T3^a i 

*wfa3rT5*3*q^WW M 

qri5i«i3n*nrf| gi*fta3Tf;3T3Tq; it c<i u 

[ sftw? qf^q^rdgwq; i na^rqfqqwi%faq>fa^^ i 

i qif^qqnS^^ri^qqiH non] 

*r^R*n 4+4+4+ISI+S. 

q%% qiirqgisftrag 
tfni srci 3*af orfcW i 
ftfit qr?aif qroj^re feat 

55q«*)TT ?qwj^ *n *T<nK*n n c\ w 
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[ jff^ q^r i Jn4 w* 5 ^ 5 ^ i 

foi% qmfaM i%mn. i «ejr5t*n>^ si JTatmr iichii ] 


9|J(M> 4+ISI+4+4 +4+S. 

g V& *& 33T? Tit? 

oiqftar n«T f% 4 TT«? TOSff^g foj 3^717 I 

qif?p«Tm *h»t 3Tf w 

«ng?3#% 8?? a aim ti^fjr n <+ n 

[ 5 # 5Wt zfc q^ 

aiJRR ai *mr mna: 5 tcrth% fjigqa: i 

«F3w*>faf?r crura'll? jrmilr ii c\ ii ] 
^wfcw 'fr<m 4+4+4. WT 4+4+4-} S. 

ai^ 3? ftt? farfwor nair i m\ erfcai ^3jq i 
<TO3#g Ranoi *T3?r i ^mrarafstafanjn ii tv ii 
[ jt% =q spft tmr: i ?w> arma; i 
sean% f%anaft% i n cv ii ] 

*mr 4+4+4+SS. 

| <U3? 3 ^ 53737 * 1 * 7 ^ .1 

aimi v'lfawntft i w?'* qraritft n <+ n 

[ atmtRP^aWrf: l : i 

arpftf^ ^r^ro: i §r<?ft <rtt I q%: it cr n ] 
fRifcra, ft$ra, =**?«*;, $ 55 $ 

^faarsi f%fe nurfe ar fa%*?37 <n 37 1 


=a^tgtt ^sai <rsj% =a oiierm*?. 11 <+ 11 
[ 51 ** 7 } FTifore i%€WT}*rrr$7«f )wr« jiw i 
-33^7 refa: =* $rasi?n t\ a 11 ] 


f^<U3f7;#T»tg?fa 37 377 %bi! fff% fS37mn 11 11 

q%*rfe37 nrrarif isnwitu ^155 arig 1 
t£r qfai ^ €17^ ti c<. 11 

[ 57^7RP7'W^I%37^rT%?5I^«E7tT^[i: I 

f^mwq»j?r si% =* 33 T %3r ttori famRi^ 11 11 

q^qwn jtwti% *7i*ra. 1 

$: q^n *rj®t asircfrsBJp fosiwr: hum] 
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sfafNrcmfan 6+6+4+4+IS. 

«}^»riwT garatf^ frawwr i 

n fiNm gr%i%«w *tflw i fqt» n <:\ u 

[ q fiM4»««M4idis<w< i 4** r.‘ i «p% ^^rai: i 

<^Mn«b4i«ntf?5T I fri 5TTJftff *TT%?Tt Ufa * Ml ] 


farm (8. N.) 

qgf5*ma? or^fsi^ ^ pfoi qgajffeg f^qaq ^r ftq 

fa«r»i n s® n 

agqrfgqrqr •• ^ *Tqfcer sre?rr% fonwl 

fWMT II So II ] 


2+4+4 +4 +4 +4. 

cif q* «i arr?r i 

^ "Rqg<ffcan ^pqrf^rafn n si it 
[ fti^rfjinsr ?r*n to ^ q+n: i 
5^r Rqfttfgcu q$mr*ri%g*RTT: u si ii ] 


5TOTT ( S. N. ) 

*rrfJTi6t *5<nft5^Tmm#r^3n <nart^r i^rorii i 
qgfc q^ftart* faaT*t<n fH% gtagarro *mr n s 5 * ii 
[ anfaft TOsft*qgifa<Rg<»u q?n% §<qrc°iRTT: i 
Sf^r SR?TRT fiR^r gqfar *rq«I% g frJR: TO RUTT: IIS^Il] 
wftm 4-+4+S1S+4+SIS+S. 

q**RR3?fqo<TOT ^u i foiqii^ 

5K?q^fg frraw grfiifa i 
qroarttaTO3RTan q| - q^Kfgm 

fafaifa 55 3tgan gfgajiqian^ u s 3 ii 
[ qw»g#qt gq^fr, wfa<ji]g 
gfq^ q ^gq R ff anfofr %I»t5 I 
awrifrftqgy ft gsroiwg 
apiifo ^ q>n afonqi^g ii S3 n ] 
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II+ISI4SS+ISI+S. 

*rar«mt i qptr «m pmarl i 

qrs or i§( ) i tt i%«rm 3^ fapmn 11 v* 11 

33*if 3^: I 5nj% 3 ipTf^: I 
<tt^t qr^r 1 rrt frsrr^ffc 3^% n^vti ] 

33C3T <lf«WI- 

snprsrft on^oi ssrar fircsar *rq sN 1 
3t 3wwm *Tfsran ar*nrft gfisraror^ 11 *,h 11 
[ irren *ri 1 

*t gt^rfcT *rfom *m%: 11 11 ] 

s/Nwr 2+4+I8I+4+ISI+4. 

Tsj*mf anrf| onrrfl^t 

*faf^gw35TrargT[3T^5)f| 1 
ww qgsfrtr *rf%-an 

arm? affcrarr* ufoarr? qiar^ft 11 11 

'tkt*? sg% fii^n %*n^= 1 arrsfar wmamr irf&awr: 

an^: 11 11 ] 

g*n 2+4+ISI+4+ISI+2. 

qg?arfow^ qitr pr^wT 
Wflcl^araiw iff-t^an ; 
q^rr m#tor 

^mr'^aT^mT 11 v-» it 

[ sf^ntwd: fpn^ 1 gm srtoft 1 

acpfasr^T srpfr 1 5$f3 Sf tis^m] 

fffcfl 4+4+4+ISI+4+S. 

3WS 'TTW '’wf?* arm 

armr gm ^ a^r 1 
f%a*rsrs5i 

3i fpfafa vrf^tarr farnffc 11 \<j 11 

[ q^f^nf^r m 1 ^ gw *hi*k 1 ><I 11 

g*hri%gr 1 m fgfcftft a#tm 

3<%fai%fh 11 s* 11 } 
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srfesft 4+5+5+IS1+4+IS. 


s^ss^r gstfr (ar) sanunrs arfstffcair 
arrsg stasis gsgffi* ?s sftfaars; it 
[ ssss^fcs?s^sTsspsgfo^fitat 
gtfsftgfs*isssg^sRi*sssrft<»ft*i i 
gstft s «nrre% o T 

srsrfl ^f% g*sgf% *st sfs^s. n «a 


«A ii 


»3 


gsisfosr 


<s«f*ssfa vrfwiaTT sr qss sift ?r^ ggsfaas 1 
ssamsr^amr (?) ss sas gr%3rqn3F^i u t « » u 

mSI<i«k StTSSI S5PTS-SST?j|f^ af *T^ft • 
gc»Tfe3ntT Vrari arsarsfi? ssift ii v , i ii 
[^ 0 i^e>T% sfrrsT sr sss sift ssfo i 

st?t sfassr^T II i»» ii 

gsisfosrsr *nrr ai^fwir ssrrft n i«i n] 


q^iftkir 4+4+5 

| =tf 3 gf% qriqrg ^ | 

qarsfoar sr s*sf i arfsan t^far qrc; n ii 
[ grssSisc^nfTft i sgt^fa si^g s*sr : i 
qssfogr sr s^ss i stfrar TTSFfopqis ii i » < n ] 

q^ifsar 


sigsiarssgs sri^raTT art sr fagssi sis i 
arfsssarfss^r qssfcan sr fasrsssr n ii 
[ srgj^ss%s sftsT sr si fagj?sT sis i 

q^sfoen st ftfrar ii v} ii] 


Prtssfedl (ftss) 4+ISI+4+S. SS 4+4+ISS +S. (?). 
qsssfsr s gssr s i fts ss^r s«ft ap% i 
f^sssf^sr? ss*g i san sissr s®ft ar% (?) u n 
[ sssicfcft s gsft s i f|cfts: <sssrd sfsi^f i 
foWsfesiST: ss^st: \ HW»] 
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gramfistf { s. N.) 

after g^rarccgargaregarfigiwnrT *ran i 
nrsnffons7Ts(?)w^(?)§f§?3r fafarr «?? 0*nt m»Mi 
[ g*aT*gfrm"R*?ga«*rg: genfirc^grTareT: i 
*rrar faffa n *rar s^fir in •mi ] 

gaaM f%a? nfi53?m 3rw3wr;«i fojfo? s^nff i 
atararagar trano? a m fa?*? or? u i f u 
[ wfkiftq nf$s<Tf-rt ginwM fifia ^iqui; i 
afenFaftor TT^rrat anrar fafira %? it n it ] 

*?ZV% S^SIttg rrfq atf^ at*? | 

a? ?i? arg faafr ^terrfa a at u i®\» u 
[ garg s^isnfag ntTrats? %mai *re? i 
afa gain mg fir at arerfa a at nmfrnsn: h i»v» n ] 

«p»r gr?r? fan afa aoteir gr?f fgfiwgro i 
f% air Jj*; 5uor« fan? ami? u <i*><s II 
[ «?=ar«rn5<i% fan at^annt n*n aranat? i 
0*^rfa a*n ?pt imfrf? saint nmln u w n ] 
nftnrri nfarfaar ora# farm nlatniatfcn i 
arojfa?? s>?gcgr sr^fa fanr? ar»crrot n i . s n 
[ snara nri-far aarfif saint sftest% i 
argfarer sfarfitfsgrfa fann?ngre^<T n vs u] 

?a? ^ffir^franfaggi' nrarmi firawt nnnr i 

[?% [or %g] iwsnfitgr^% nr§*n rana : nwra : i ] 
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Index of Metre* Defined in the Work. 

[The Numbers refer to Chapter and Stanza.] 

Following the practice of Hemacandra, I give the names ir 
Sanskrit. 



IV. 

32. 


IV. 

13. 


IV. 

41-42. 


IV. 

85. 


IV. 

24. 


IV. 

69. 


IV. 

68. 


III. 

22. 


III. 

9. 


III. 

17. 


IV. 

68. 

s 5R[Nt?T i R 

IV. 

84. 


III. 

31. 

f^l 

III. 

38. 


IV. 

50. 

f&TWi 

See 


IV. 

20. 


hi. 

3. 


IV 

03. 

fmr 

IV. 

35. 


IV. 

52. 


IV. 

22. 

h5^tt nf^n 

IV. 

95. 

rf^ 

IV. 

80. 


TV. 

81. 


III. 

2. 

^'Trfri 

IV. 

14. 


IV. 

80. 


IV. 

70. 


IV. 

71. 


IV. 

49. 


IV. 

43-45. 

** 

III. 

43. 


IV. 

46. 

¥3** 

IV. 

62. 

V* 

III. 

34. 


IV. 

98. 


IV. 

27. 


IV. 

85-87. 


III. 

47. 


IV. 

53. 


III. 

52. 


III. 

5. 


III. 

20. 


IV. 

21. 


IV. 

25. 


IV. 

18. 


IV. 

99. 


IV. 

73-75. 


IV. 

58. 


IV. 

47. 


IV. 

16. 


IV. 

76. 


See 

ftw. 

n^rrf) 

III. 

41. 

4«rr 

III. 

24. 


IV. 

88. 

wrfan 

IV. 

102-103. 

*w 

IV. 

57. 


III. 

10. 

nr*^ 

TV 

9-8 


IV. 

19. 
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jpfan 

III. 

. 6. 

JWWfl 

Ill 

. 19. 

tostt 

III. 

. 51. 

*rarr 

IV. 

92. 


IV. 

17. 


IV. 

66. 

*** 

III. 

40. 

Frfoft 

III. 

50. 

I^Rj 

IV. 

55. 


IV. 

61. 


IV. 

82. 

*r^ft 

III. 

4. 

*n*if^rr 

IV. 

28. 

nm 

IV. 

29-31. 

mfcft 

III. 

8. 


III. 

33. 

*rr«mf^Ti 

IV. 

105. 


IV. 

39- 0. 

nrfofj 

III. 

42. 

gmfem 

IV. 

100-101. 

Jhfr 

III. 

30. 


III. 

7 

^RTT 

III. 

25. 

w 

IV. 

31 

^mv^i 

III. 

37. 


IV. 

26. 

^TCT'K 

IV. 

37-38. 

TIFf 

IV. 

84. 

W%41 

III. 

29. 


IV. 

96. 

FfacTT 

III. 

44. 

>> 

IV. 

60, 93. 


111. 

36. 

^srcrft 

III. 

35. 


11. 

n_ 

faftseft 

IV. 

91. 

(%5PTT 

III. 

18. 


forfr 

See 



III. 

11. 

i%^rr 

III. 

12. 

rtg^r 

III. 

45. 


III. 

15. 


IV. 

94. 


III. 

28. 

f4«n%?9 

IV. 

15. 

f%5ETT55r 

IV. 

90. 


IV. 

85. 

f%wrfom 

IV. 

104. 


II. 

6. 

41*9 

IV. 

67. 

%m#4 

IV. 

48. 

^rrF*#5r^r 

IV. 

79. 


IV. 

97. 

^wr 

III. 

27. 

*fr 

III. 

21. 


III. 

53. 


IV. 

65. 

FlTctT 

III. 

32. 


TV. 

85. 

fifes; IV. 

89. 


III. 

13. 

wgr^i 

IV. 

56. 


III. 

49. 

fafe; 

III. 

39. 

gsnrr 

III. 

14. 


III. 

16. 

S*W: 

III. 

1 . 

35^ 

III. 

48. 


IV. 

77, 78. 


III. 

26. 


IV. 

9-12. 


IV. 

54. 


IV. 72. 

y*fl 

III. 

23. 
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A glossary of Technical Term*. 

[For Signs, compare N. B. at the beginning of Notes.] 



= 5. 


- 4. 


= 5. 

«mcm 

= 3™- 


= nm. 

<mtoc 

= SR. 


- 35 ^. 

<?rf5i 

= mz. 


= ^sr. 

<ir? 

= 


= 

«nf^ 

= 


= IIS. 

gfac*. 

= S^fo. 

mm? 

= H T . 

sctffn 

— 4 or 5. 


= 3ffa. 

SlfC^T 

= 5. 


= 

urn** 

= 5T?C®I. 


= ss. 


= 5. 


= *1^5. 

*nnrcm 

= 5. 


= 3^. 


^ II. 

SCSI 

= 3fl^. 


= IIIS. 

ira 

— *I4'S, 

gtfmw 

= 


= 4. 

g*m 

= s. 


= 1 . 


= gsptei. 


= SII. 

*rf3r 

= g*m. 


= s. 

JT^ft 

- 4 or 5. 


= 4. 

*rw 

= 


= sfTC°l. 

JjpRTI 

= 

for 

= f%5T. 

3SC 

= SlfC^T. 

*3: 

= SimCR. 


= 3^T. 

«T5T 

= IS. 

3* 

= cm. 

^T^fTT^I 

= «m. 


= 4. 

sicrf^i 

= sfc*. 

Cm 

= 

hVs. 

= 1SI. 

cmrac 

= Uneven. 

*0* 

= ^n. 

(used of <n^, *W or WT.' 

S((^RI«I 

- 1 ^. 


= 4. 

VZl 

= III. 

Km 

S 5 = SHOT. 

3i|3r 

= UfC°l. 

*3 

= 31*1. 

McTT^F 

= «^3t. 


= II. 
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= 

m 

— even 


=• I. 


(used of »lf?, *Pl 


= 


= *R. 

% 

= mi. 


= 


= gvn. 

nrn 

= ’Cc^f*. 


= 3^^. 

SPRT 

= 

f^r 



= SIS. 


~ gq^T. 

gw^ 

= ISS. 


= 

g^^pyi 

i = g^^nr. 




= ISI. 


= WFT. 


= I. 


= I. 


= **r. 

m 

= *FT. 

sft 

- gtn. 

mm* 

= fFTNH. 

fR 

= m. 


= 4M. 


= 


= BH. 

SR 

= w 


NOTES. 

N. B. — Usually the metres contain four Pad as each. The sign \ represents 
a short letter and S represents a long one. The numbers L\ 8, 4 
and o used as symbols represent resnoctively the groups of 2, 3, 
4 and 5 Matias regardless of the lettot - which they consist. 
Where particular groups are intended, they are represented by 
the signs. References to Hemaeandra are to 1 he edition of his 
Ohandonusasana public bet ' by J Jo cakarana Mu laji, Bombay, 
1912 (N. 8. Press). Reierer.ooa to Pingaia are to the edition of 
the Prakrta Pingaia Sutras, pubiisned in tin Kivyamaia Series 
Bombay, 1894. 

CHAPTER I. 

12. For the six Pratyayas or modifications of the metres 
cf. Hemaeandra, p. 46 b. 

13. flsNqsq, &c, — The letter preceding a conjunction (i.e. a 

conjunct letter), if this latter is stressed, is long. Cf. Pingaia I. 3 ff 
and dfaWFrcftro s fa l — Com. 

14. fatftsgafwi : — Cf. m. I jfe* 

9TJR3 1 ^ — Com. A long letter should be 
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represented by a curve with a straight line at either end (S). Its 
length should be equal to that of* the joint of the thumb. A short 
letter should be represented by a (vertical) straight line of the same 
length (I). 

15. Cf. ‘ i am | ^ 

qqfa; l — Com. The five kinds of a Gana of four M&tr&s are : — 
88 ; IIS, ^ ISI ; SII and 1IL1. 

16. In this verse, the eight kinds of a Paficam&tra 
(group of five Matron) are enumeiated They are ISS ; SIS ; 

Ills ; SSI ; IISI ; ISII ; SHI ; IIIII. 

17. The words ipr, w, g<§r and qaaffl with their synonyms are 
used to signify a Caturm&tra in general and the names of weapons, 
to signify a Paiicam&tra in general. Cf. Pingala, I. 12-13 ; 26. 

18-19. Among the Caturm&tras, is the special name of 
SS; W of IIS; vfm of ISI ; ^ of SIX and for of Iin. 
Pingala has the same names. Cf. I. 13. 

20-21. The group ISI is also known by another name, i.e., 
^r^SC. The reading of the third line of v. 21 as known to the 
Com. seems to be 4 WRfl:; cf. JPlkl *15T J I 1- 

siRftof wtfawqR fcmu — Com. Also cf Pinga la, I. 21 

22-25. This group, i.e., ISI, should not be employed in the 
uneven places of arw, tfifcT and metres. In the 

sixth place of all these metres except even a fs[3r (i.e., I1II) 

group may be employed if the group is not available. 
When, however, a /sfr (i.e., 1III) is thus employed in the sixth 
place, let the first of its four syllables be an independent 
word, i.e., let the first letter be either an independent word or 
let it at least be the last letter of a word and let a new word be 
begun with the second' letter of the group. V. 25 provides an 
example : the sixth group is fwr fwg, which is a fifsr or 
(i.e. IIII), the word ends with the first letter and a new word 
is begun with the second. If on the other hand, this group 
(i.e., IIII) is employed in the second or the fifth place, its first letter 
should never be joined with the letters of the previous group 
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bo as to form a word i.e., let a new word be commenced with the 
first letter of this group when it stands in the second or the fifth 
place. Cf. ?T?T?!5r 

^T: I cW ^ ‘fa SRf f%*TH tffom [ 

ami f^^s«r qw> fa4 *nrft <4 ir swm *r? 
*r^t. i i ?rt/h: ^rt fg^ i 

aR5?rt =* «r*ir5W5Jt%; ?t«tt ‘ 4 *w4 ‘ 

26. In fatfon, and 4% metres, the 

(i.e., ISI) group is always allowed in the uneven places. This is 
an exception to the rule given in v*. 22. 

27. The three Pancamatra groups with a long letter at the 
end (these are ISS, SIS and IIIS) are respectively called 

and g*T*Rr, (the synonyms of these words are also used). For other 
different names of these, cf. Pingala, I. 24-25. 

28. A long letter is known by the names of the different 
jewels and ornaments or by the words ^ BfWTtfT and 

A group of three Matr&s including a long letter at the end (IS) 
is known by the names of and * one with all the 

three short letters is known by the names of musical instruments. 
A Gana with two shoih letters is called either tu or and a 
single short letter is known t v ihe names of wrr, and 
Cf. Pingala, I. 14, 27-28. 

31. ISTT^ cf. below ill. 38-44. 

— Com. 

32*33 or *T*T is used in the sense of ; even/ ffFTC or 
miT is used in the sense of ‘odd/ whether it be a *FT or 
in the metre, and are names which are used to denote 

any one of the five Caturmatras and eight Pancam&tr&s without 
distinction. Thus where a ii&t] or gttffrT Gana is prescribed, 
any one of these 13 may be used. On v. 32 the Commentator 
refers to an older interpretation of the stanza. 
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1 - 8 . According to this definition, a consists of four 

and four fftfos. Cf. c^ci | ^ 3 ^^% srateSTT tflfci: I *fW§TO 

*pfn%q>ifo \ ^ ruftr ^3^ 

fWfeET 1 — Com. Sometimes a fr^Ttr, feqTO or 
is inserted between the 3 * 3 ^ and the The however, is 

to be dropped if a gror i s employed after a ^ 3 «h. 

2- 3. iflf^ has got two lines, each has seven Ganas followed by 

a long letter. Of these seven, the third and the seventh are Panca- 
matras (**g and ^rc) ; the rest are Caturm&tras (qfa),the sixth being 
either a ^l^TT (ISI) or a i%q (IIII). So the formula of the line is 
4+4+5+44-4+ISI or IIII-f- 5 -fS. SeeHemacandra,p. 27b, 1. 18 ; 
also cf. Pingala, 1.6], who gives the name to this metre. 

The line of a *fn% may even have the second and the fourth or the 
first and the fifth Ganas as the Pahcamatras instead of the third and 
the seventh. Cf. m M l q^JmqiCRT 

1 to yzmm&Ki mw, to is?toto ^ 3 ^ 
to q-^*RTO tot 1 — Com. 

6 . frofi%r? is a metre which partly resembles and partly does 
no resemble the fscq^T. It resembles the fs;q^ in its construc- 
tion but differs from it in point of length. It has only one or 
two or three Padas as against the four of a feqeff. 

7. A stanza in the froifl metre which completes or supple- 
ments the sense of the TOP? and is repeated at the end of each i ^33i 
(or ftq<r) is called a mm. (Cf. m^. or **nfoq^.) |%TOTTO 

— Com. 

8. ‘ gatnifaft <i*r; issrfalftTs; sft i ’ 

— Com. 

10-16. Of the GOfs^ts, the first 37 are Matraganasama, i.e., 
all the four padas of these resemble each other in point of Matras 
and Ganas. The next 7 are Ganasama, i.e., they resemble each 
other in point of the number of the Ganas, but the number of their 
Ma/ras differs. The next 8 are Ardhasama, i.e., the first and third, 
and th° second and fourth padas of these resemble each other in 
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point of both tlieir Matr&s and Ganas. The last eight are merely 
enumerated by the author but not defined as they are not 
important. Hemacandra (p. 32a, line 18) refers to these varieties 
but does not define them. 

CHAPTER III. 

I. gjRl: The formula of a Pada is: 4+4+4 (except IIS 
and SS) + S. The third ‘4’ is 

3. — A Pada has 5+5+S. In the example the two 

Paueamatras are respectively SIS and IIIS in all the four Padas. 
These are usually recommended for the seven Ganasama Dvipadis; 
see I. 30. 

5. — The text reads w in the third line. 

This is metrically wrong. I have restored from the words 
* wM ^rTi+rer: ? in the Commentary. Similarly in the fourth 

line is doubtful; I suggest f^c*T3*F*T. 

7. In the text, the stanza has five lines. Of these the 

fourth, i.e., i not supported by the Commentary nor is 

it necessary ; hence I have not inserted it. 

10. qfirff — A Pa da has 4+4+5-j S. The second ‘4’ may be ISI. 

II. — A Pada has eithe? 4 j 4-J-4 | 5. or 4 +5 -,-4+4. A 

(i.e. 5) is to be placed after the fi sf 01 ‘Or .\ud of the fliree 

In the stanza, it corner aft< 1 t h in Pada*- 2-4 and 
after the third in Pada 1. 

12. frut — A Pada contain* three (JSI) with thm rRUH 
(4) which must include on(ior mon (IIS), and a (5) followed 
by (S). Thus w r e get 4+ISI-, L 4+ISI +4 f-LSI+Ofi-S. The 
4 4 's must include one or more IIS. Thus in the verse, they are 
2 in the first, 2 in the second, 1 in the third, and 3 in the fourth 
line. 

20. -A Pada has four pairs of w (II) and (S), i.e., 
IIS+IIS+ILS+1IS, or four 

21. — A Pada contains four pairs of (II) and (S) 

followed by a (I), a yq (i.e., ^ = 1) and a (S), i.e., 

five IIS+IIS4 US +II+II8 f IIS. 
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22. — A Pa da contains 4+5+4+IIS. wn«i^3fr 

means having a (IIS) at the end. 

25-2G A Pada has 4+5+5+IIS+IIS+ISI+S. In 

the place of the two TTTS (IIS), iiowever, we may have ordinary 
TRACTS (4), and in the place of the qri*fa (I SI) we may have a /4 r 

(IIII) 

30. 5!s=ift— A Pada has 1 +3+5+5+ISS. The text is very 

unsatisfactory. In the first line it reads g*3; gT3R for JT33?. In 
the third it reads HRS rfi^i g4 only and in the fourth 

*rifc3WTm S?gf3#«Io The Corn. rutLs as follows Ftafira gtR gRSj 
RiRSJ («l) Rtfg r'4lt Rlfa: ICRRR RTR SclftrSRPR TTSTRRi RT3- 

1RR JT'h R SR!?Rl: I WSRIt: TTWT RTRR 7fq-h ^$53 fSTJ 1% 

cRgRIRW gTrTIR f^RR <0RRFR RR'pTFR | 6+Rfisu | R5tRRl|^- 

triw i r»w4 ri|si: RigRftsrR : i rt+: i 

f!FCT3!'U Tm l This would show that we have 

the following order of the Ganas in the Pada : 4+3+5+ 

3+I8S. In the third line, I supply rr from the Com. 

I have changed JT® to in the first, and R5t% to +0 in the 
second, for metrical reasons. In the last line, for the same reason, 
I read gf|<RFi for gf+Roim and or g|g? ; but how can gffariq 

be ? Should we read (against Com.) gffRRawig^g^'I’.R 

(tTfg3t5f+jr+r%) for gffSRwi g?g?RiR ? 

32-33. awiRiRtr— A Pada has SII+SII+SII+SII+SII+S. 
We have BIT (S)+W (II)+s0* (S)+*FR (I)+two infos (ISI+ISI)+ 
rrirt (ISI)-f Ttg (I) fjrfq (8). 

31. ttw — A Pada has seven SI I Ganas. Of. sflfcgTft: 
TtHRSRRTR: TRRIRITT RR^ira tTRRR+ I -Com. 

35. JTRtfl — A Pada has 4+4+4+4+4+5+S. In the odd 
places, a R*T (ISI) may be used. 

38. <teR*n — A Pada has 4+5+5+IIS+4+4+IIS. Com: — 
r^itriri : qis: (rtr Ttiggri i 

40. Gtri — T his and the following six Dvipadis Gaare nasama, 
i.e., their Pa das resemble each other in the number of Ganas 
they have, but not in the number of Matras which these contain. 
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A P&da of fosn has IIorS+4+ISIorIIII+4or5+4+5+S. The 
fourth Gana may either be a Caturmatra or a Pancam&tra. 
*pfr=4 or 5 ; cf. I. 33. In the fifth place, again, where a gtrr 
(4) is prescribed, a (ISI) may occur. 

42. — A Pada has 4 or 5 + 4 + 5 + 44 - 4+5 . ^ seconc i 

and fifth places a (ISI) may occur. 

43. — In a Pada, we have first two (4 or 5), then 

a wfa or a (ISI or IIII) followed by a qm (5). 

45. A Pada has a (4 or 5), a gppr (4) and a 
(5); in the second place a ^ (ISI) is allowed. 

46. — A Pada has 4 or 5+4+5+4 oi 5+5+S. In the 
verse, the in both the places of all Padas is a Caturmatra. 

47. and the following seven are Ardhasama. The form 

of the even Padas of these differs from that of the odd on< *s. 

Thus the odd Padas of are made up of a ^ and a , 

i.e., IIS+ISS ; while the even Padas contain a Caturmatra 
more at the beginning, i.e., 4+IIS+1SS. Hemacandra does 
not discuss these varieties of a Dvipadl, but merely dismisses them 
with the remark that they are included in other metres discussed 
by him. Cf p. 32a, 1. 18. 

CHAPTER IV. 

I. ni*Tf — It contains V Caras of which the eighth and the 
sixteenth consist of a single long letter (5#i) ; the fourteenth consists 
of a single short letter (*F<* ) . The sufh is a Caturmatra of the 
type (ISI) or of the type (IIII) ; and the remaining ten are the 
ordinary Caturmatras ( qfa ). In a ’IP'TT, there can be any number 
of letters from 30 to 35. A *IW which contains the least number 
of letters (namely 30) is called in it there are 27 long letters and 

3 short ones. (These three compulsory short letters are : — 1 
which forms the 14th Gana and 2 and 3 which are contained in the 
6th Gana which is * R ). A which contains the largest num- 
ber of letters, i.e., 55 is called In a we have all 

short letters except the last letters of the two halves. The author 
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merely gives an instance of this type in v. 4. I do not know from 
where the verse is quoted. For jjw, cf. Pihgala, I. 49 ff. 

5-8. We get the different varieties of *n*n by removing 
long letters (X&) in them and by adding two short ones m 
in their place. Thus beginning with vqfift and ending with 
we get 26 varieties, e. g., in there are 27 long letters 
and 3 short ones ; in £ttsrr there are 26 long letters and f> short ones ; 
in jfe there are 25 long letters and 7 short ones and so on 
Vv. 6-7 give the names of the different varieties. For other names 
cf. Hemacandra p. 27 b, line 14 ff. Pihgala’s names (cf. 1.49-55) 
are nearly the same as ours. 

9-12. In the metre, in both the halves, we have a 

(ISI) group, preceded by five and followed by two ^R^is 
(4). In each line thus, we have 8Caturmatra groups, of which 
the sixth is always ISI. A may possess from 34 to 62 

letters. For the least number of short letters which it can 
possess is 4 (2 of each of the two groups), then it 

can have 30 long letters. Thus the least number of long 
letters it may have is 2 (one of each of the two groups), then 
it can have 60 short letters. Thus there are 29 varieties of a 
This, however, seems to be slightly inaccurate. For the least 
number of long letters which a can have is not 2, but 

4; for in addition to the 2 long letters of the two groups, the 

letters at the end of each half must be long ; cf. I. 13. Thus we 
may have only 27 varieties and not 29. 

According to Pihgala (I. 63-65), the two groups do not 

seem to be compulsory in a but cf. his Commentator’s 

remark on v. 65 | This 

rule, however, is not observed in v. 63a. According tov. 65 the 
four short letters may occur anywhere. Also cf. Hemacandra, 
p. 28b, 1. 14 ff., who agrees with Virahanka. The names of the 
varieties given in vv. 11-12 differ from those of Hemacandra and 
Pihgala. 

13. The allusion to * Pihgala ’ seems to be merely conven- 

tional, for according to our author 4 Pihgala 5 calls the metre dlfft; 
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while according to Pihgala I. 61, ‘ Pihgala ’ calls it 357 * 1 ! For the 
metre, also cf. above II. 2-3. 

14. v3rq*ftf^ — By the invertion of the halves of a UT*?T is obtained 
an It is called fq*TT*n at Pingala I. 60. Our author and 

Pihgala both quote the authority of ‘ Pihgala ’ for the name 
whicli they give to the metre. Hemacandra agrees with our 
author. Cf. p. 28 a, 1. 7 ff. 

IT). — A Pada contains 2 qw s (5) which have a nm 

he., long letter at the end -(these are I1IS; ISS or SIS) followed by 
a (ISI) and jjjc (S). This metre is different from the 
defined in III. 29. 

16. ftqtfqrrr— A Pada has 4+4+ ISI or IIII+5. Hemacandra 

p. 33a, 1. 2 ff. gives several varieties of this metre, which, by 
the way, he calls of these, only the first 

agrees with ours. 

17. A Pada has 4+4+ISI or IIII+IIS or SS. 
This differs from the prev ois one only in the last Gana. 

18. — It has in the uneven Padas i+SIS and in the 
even ones 4+II+SIS. = II. According to both Ilema- 
candra, p. 31b, 1. 10 ff and Pingala, I. 124-25, is a 

metre whereas according to our author it > -r+u. Their 
differs from ours ^ven in other respects. 

21. — A Pada has 4 +4+4+ SIS or 11 OS | IS. Hema- 
candra, p. 32b, 1. 8, agrees ; he, however, does not restrict the 
fourth Gana to SIS or IIIS. 

22. A Pada has SII+SII +SII+SII+SS. Hemacandra \s 
has 21 Matras in a Pada, irrespective of the quantity of the 

letters; cf. p. 32b, i. 18. 

23. — This metre is used only in Sanskrit ; hence the 

example is given in Sanskrit. It has 5+S+4+S+ISI 
or SIS. I am, however, not sure about the text ; cf. 
w 5m pji : (?) (ssg) ^ ^nr?r: s<r 3?ffcr%- 3 *: 

1% ^ 1 3 tig g 1 ° 

^ 1 — Com. 
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24. 3TfasfiT$pCT — A Pa da contains five Caturm&tras and one 
Pancamatra at the end of these ; a Wf (ISI) might occur in the 
uneven places; in the third, M t ^ (ISI) or a (IIII) must occur. 
Hemacandra (p. 33 a, 1. 8 ff.) wholly agrees, except in the last 
condition. The ‘ Yati’ is after the 12th and the 25th Moras. 

25. A Pada has 4+5+5-+-4+S8. The two Panca- 

matras must be either *ri!U (IIIS) or (ISS) or gq^ (SIS). For 
the latter half, cf. ^ qf%qqfa: I 3*lcHTT 

fagur q*q i qrqtA fcntev wqiqqpfnfo ‘arre’ **% 
1 This change of fq*?n is unknown to Hemacandra ; in 
other respects he agrees, cf. p. 32b, 1. 14 ff. 

27. feqqcR— Its Pada has 4+4+4+S+4+4+SS. It has 
only two Padas. This is the same as the aqfl of Pingala, I, 

ff., who, how r ever, regards it as a metre with four Padas. 

28. JTTnfqqiT -If in a metre (See IV. 48) the syllables T 

and g are respectively pronounced as ® and q ( 3T ? ) it is called 
qwfqqiT. The verse is an instance. In the text we are probably 
to read ^ l \ e mqg n for in 

language H is changed to 3T and ^ to sr. Cf. Pischel, Grammatik, 
sec. 229 ; 285. Cf. qsqft \ 

(*h?) vnqH 3wrcqi% qqr m fafacnfafo g^g 

3TRTI% I qTTqf^IT TO? l'— Com. 

29-30. HOT— “ The Padas of the HOT metre, which belong 
to an uneven metre (i.e., which resemble those of an uneven metre, 
and are two and three (i.e., five) in number, are formed with the 
Ganas consisting of long and short letters (without any particular 
sequence). The following characteristics of the middle ones (*.e.) 
1, 3 and 5) of these Padas are given by the learned : — These Padas 
of the hot are made with 13 Matras ; of with 14 ; of 

w T ith 15 and of with 16 Matras.” The 2nd 

and the 4th Padas of these four HOTs are respectively formed 
with 11, 12, 13 and 14 Matras, according to the commentator, 
who seems to be right since this is fojpd to be the case in vv. 
29 and 30, which the author gives as examples of ^fwA^T and Hft- 
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fifal HUTTs respectively. (The words *n?rr HH55>I%3TT and 
Hra#J3nHgp»s; tjt occur at the end of w. 29 and 31 respectively 
in the text). Hemacandra, p. 36 a, 1. 8 ff, gives several varieties of 
this metre, the chief among which is the one with the five 
J’adas containing 16, 12, 16, 12 and 16 M&tr&s respectively. 
None of our varieties are mentioned by him. Pingala, I. 
109-115 mentions seven varieties, of which the qitrfr of v, 
109 alone agrees with our prCi. It should be noted that in v. 29. 
there are only 12 Matras in the second Pada, in the fifth V in 
i s to be read as short. In v. 30, we are probably to 
drop TTift and read in the first Pada. Cf. 

v^qKi i uRufSlujireyrT pr^mf arwrg- 

i »t«otht fr^Re? h (g) i «rf*TiesT*m- 

^iqqs^n: srurasrwn uptfu prst pptp; Rxpt.- i vh fcfarujprf v^i- 

pR HRr^TH&TufwrT R wwu'rfaunft TPHHHRffa: 

^jrac. i ^ ^iRkpipi Rpen puRHRTRr ar>ftR i 

sp p g %f urai suift ii p*n Hwprofc 

i « yfa i ‘^tcwu fatjyri *imu*5PH sufowr- 

^5iq^5RT^n: i qsn: R foswrererwir hut i— -C om. 

The metre is always to be composes m the Apabhransha language. 

31. When a fsy*UF; (i.e , fift ) occurs at the -ml of any one 
of these Ufflfe, the metre is called rfl. Compare Iitmarandra, 
p. 36b, 15 and Pingala I. 106-1,7 

32-34. 3?f%5$r — Any good metre is tailed s?f%«?r if the spritf) 
language is employed in it, and if the Padas are rhymed. 

— v. 32. What is the metre of the stanza i 
V. 33 contains a definition as well as an example of the »rf*WT 
metre, the formula of the Pada seems to be 4-f-5+5-|-lS. V. 34 
is merely an example of arfessj which is really a (cf. IV. 25 
in the text the words 3rft?n occur at the end of v. 34) 

with the arnffrtT language used in it. cf. apTfurt HTVPf p*n pp%Hpr- 
hr HHfp i— Com. For a different definition, cf. 
Pingala I. 103 and Hemaf*a ha, p. 37a, 1. 19. For the explanation 
of V. 34 cf. WCRT ^5iUR*IRW$%R (?) HtHfl P'esR I Rujti I 
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1 1% ^jjrr v trryft i i ^ to: i m 

<?w trc»j*r i 3T«wr frc*r: ^ i Htrni 

w Rdtonr 1 3r*m i% ^ i i a*r ^ ?tt«t 

sw^^to «rfttore: to*rft i fttor fafrnt <t^i^ i *rer$ 
is Instru. plural — Com. 

35-36. srai-This name is given to a GathJt when it is composed 
in the M&ravadI language and when in each half, the fourth 
caturm&tra is either a hi*trt (ISI) or a tor (IIII). Vv. 35and36 
are examples ; in the first, a RPRTT is used in the fourth place in 
both the halves ; in the second, a to is used in the first half and a 
*TT*RT in the second. 

37-38. A is made up of several (?) tons or tonfers ending 

in a ftsflCr or of several ertosfs, /ms, tffs or sthts. 

"9- 10. JTfWRfto— It contains four P&das, having an equal 
number of Caturmatras followed by a Pancam&tra in each and a 
Glti at the end. The sentence must not be completed in the four 
Padas but must run into the Giti. Again the third Caturmatra 
must bea^ (ISI) or a to (IIII). The other uneven Caturmatras 
may be »R«n*r (ISI); long compounds with syllables agreeable 
to the ear should be used. In the example, eleven Caturmatras 
are used in each Pada. For another definition of a 5 fi% and 
its varieties, cf. Hemaeandra, p. 33 b, 1. 15 S. 

41-42. srfwaiRSfto — A Stanza in the antonym metre (cf. 
IV. 24) followed by a Glti is called 

43-45. toiBifi or ftiTTtot^ftoi — A to;5Rfi is made up of a stanza 
in the srtorsRT metre, followed by another in the toltor metre (of. 
IV. 15) and a Giti. V. 45 is not given in the text; only the words 
tolBar are found between v. 43 and 44. At the end of 

v. 44 again, the words are found. I have recon- 

structed v. 45 from the commentary. It seems to mean that 
in the place of the artoil^RT stanza, another one, having four 
Padas containing an equal number of Caturmatras like those of 
the first stanza of a Sispfltoi, may- ~Tfl|r. Cf. artoltsjtsftow * 
toil tor i «rto tow«frf?r totftoreftfofoft ^ 
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1 — JTrarrfraar i rssr- 

qfqt'n fst*mh ERi*ftTir^Ji^5r^?5% i fa^rcrS 

i y=i R$pf? ^*or: (?) (%4 w^ *r%T: i — C om. 

46. 4 tr ^ E H — It lias four Pa das, each containing 6 short letters 

at the beginning, followed by the same number h($rr (SIS) 
groups. In the third line we are to read for 

cf. Pingala II. 294ff. 

47. Ja^iyctT — Even with the help of the Commentary, I am 

unable to restore the correct text. This seems to be an 3t*i*Til 
metre. The uneven Padas are made up of Caturmatras which 
are either 45? (IIS) or yvt (SS), while the even ones 
are made with the same number of Caturmatras, the 
Ganas in the second and third places, however, being 
always the Pancamatras. At the end of all the Padas, a Trimatra 
(IS) is to be placed. The Caturmatra may be used in the 

even places but never in the uneven ones. The Trimatra 
at the end is IS according to the Commentary : — 

^54 jfd | Hemacandra's J^rytTr (ef. p. 91 a, line 
9fT.) is much different. According to him, it is HPn»m«T and a 
Pada contains IIS or SS+5-L 4-f-4-f l-j-4-1-4 -j-5. Abo cf IV. 
100-101 below. 

48. This is an metre, the uneven Padas have 

2+2-t-2-fSIS-flS. In ti e even Padas a K9 (It) or gj* (S) is added 
to these at the beginning. 

49. arpt^ri%^— When a ijro (S) is added at the end, to 
the Padas of %=n<4pj, it becomes anq-s^fac's. For the two metres 
cf. Hemacandra, p. 23b. 

50. 3?RfflirT— This too is aufoir. The uneven Padas have 
2+2-f 2-;-SII— SS Tn the even Padas, a KW (II) or Ttrh(S) is added 
to these at the beginning. 

51. In the even Padas of these three metres, i e., Irtwr, afrrs®- 

and dx short letters in succession should not be used. 

52. —A Pada has 4+ 5-(-5-fany number of Caturmatras 
which must be the same Aall the other padas. The Paricam&tra 
in the third place is usually a gray (1SS). The Caturmatra 
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may occur in the even places. The 3£cFT of Pingaia II. 322 is 
wholly different. 

56. HRJT'Fj — A Pada has 4+5+5+4+4+4+SS. A group 
may occur in the even places. To complete the sentence, supply 
in the stanza. 

58-59. •TTCRfr — The name ^nn^RR cannot occur in a stanza in 
that metre, hence the name is separately mentioned by a Gatha. 
In a Pada of this metre, we get IS+IS+LS+IS. ^ and both 
are— I ; cf. I. 29. 

60. — A Pada contains five Caturmatras followed by a 

a long letter. The Caturmatras in the even places may be 
(LSI). ^=even places. The Padas are always rhymed. 

63. ^5^5$ — This has two Padas each having 4+4+4+4+4 
SS. and is very similar to (cf. IV. 27), which has only an 

additional long letter between the third and the fourth Caturmatras. 

64-65. — It lias four Padas, followed by a Gatha. In 

each Pada we have 8II+SII+S8+SII+8II+s/ 

66. —This is an arwq metre. In the uneven Padas 

we get 4+ 4+4+8 ; in the even ones, we have 4+4 -1-5+ IS. 

69. This has four Padas. The first has SIS+SIS+SS, 

the second has III+II+I +I1S. Third and fourth have each 
5+818. q?f^lll; cf. I. 29. The ^gsq eft of Pingaia, I. 81 is 
entirely different.— ci.sm qi^r qf^rcwr h I q*C^ KB# 

wxq \ facmftraRwfir i — Com. 

70 — A ^3^ joined with an 3^*?$ and (or ?) an 
is called V§fjq;r. I am unable to understand the verse. 

75. This is made up of a stanza in the 

metre (cf. IV. 01) and a Gatha. Vv. 74-75 are an example probably 
from an older work. 

77-78. fliqR$ — When a stanza having four Padas, each contain- 
ing five Caturmatras of the SI I type and a long letter at the end, is 
joined with a Gatha, it is called HiqRqi. qT^+ra pair of ^uis 
i.e., SII groups. 

79. — Four Padas , each living 4 + 4 + 4 + 5 + IS; 

cf. Hemacandra, p. 32a, 1. llff. 
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80. A pair of a and a nt*n is called 33 and when a 

is both preceded and followed by a 3t*rr, it is called 

3T5!S?3. 

81. — This is an snfcrc metre. The uneven Padas have 

each of them four Caturm&tras followed a (SIS). The even 

Padas have 4+5+5+IIS+IS in each. 

84. — This is uneven Pada contains three 

Caturmatras of any type, even Pada contains three caturm&tras 
of any type followed by a long letter. 

85. — Four Padas, each having 4+4+4+SS. This is 
different from the mentioned at IV. 37-38 and also from the 

mentioned by Hemacandra at p. 36a, line 7. This metre is 
very frequently employed in the old Guj rati poems called ‘ Rasas.’ 

86-88. A group of 2 G&thas is called a group of 3 is 

called a group of 4 is called and that of 5 is called 

Vv. 87-88 give the names of the groups of 6 to 14 Gathas. 

89. — Four Padas; each has 5+5+4+4+IS. The 

metre closely resembles (cf. IV. 26) and (cf. III. 27). 

But what is the difference ? Vv. 89-105 give the different varieties 
of for which cf. Hemacandra, p. 30a, 1. llff. 

90. f^TF^r — The metre has only two Padas. each having eleven 

Caturmatras of which the even ones are always of the (ISI) 
or of the f^R (1III) type : the rest should have 2 short letters in 
them i.e., the group of the S#S type should not be used iu the uneven 
places. in which two short letters are prominent. 

91. lRT%r% — According to our author, this variety of 

has only two Padas each having 2+4+44-4+4+4 ; of the five 
Caturmatras, none can be a % (ISI). The Padas of ssfrsffiT 
(cf. IV. 96) are also similarly formed, but there, a TRRfft (ISI) 
regularly occurs in the 3rd and the 5th places. Hemacandra’s 
(cf. p. 31 a, 1. 16) consists of four Padas which are unequal. In 
the odd P&das, instead of the five Caturmatras , there occur five 
Paneamalras ; the even Padas are formed like ours. 

92. R^r—This two, lj£e has two P&das, each con- 

taining 5+5+4+ISI+4+ ISI+4+ISS. Hemacandra’s R^RTT con- 
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sists of four such P&das; nor does he prescribe any particular 
types of the Caturm&tra and Pancamatra groups as our author 
does; cf. p. 31a, 1. 12. cf. srar qg% \ fita: <^r 

l Com. 

93. — This has four P&das; each has 4+4+SIS+4 
+SIS+S. The Padas are rhymed as is shown by the stanza. 
Hemacandra (cf. p. 31a, L 19) agrees but does not prescribe the 
gqq (SIS) Paiicamatra in particular, for the 3rd and 5th places. 
In the example given by the hirr, all types of the Pahcamatra 
occur. 

94. frgw — This has four Padas ; each having 2+ ISI+SS+ 
ISI+S. Hemacandra, p. 31a, 1. 2, agrees in point of the number 
of Matras, but not in point of the particular groups. In the 
text, 1 have supplied the words sfcl ftfyrq in the 3rd line, but 
the commentary may suggest something else; cf. 

sfcsp. qrR w qfc m ft wsfa 

ftgymf m srnftfe i In this, liowever, a long letter at the 

end is not mentioned and hence the change I made. In the ms. 
only the words qis 3* ^ IS^ occur for the third line. According to 
the formulae this cannot be right. 

95. ^rr — This is the same as the (cf. IV. 56) 

metre ; the only difference between the two is that in there 
is rhyme at the beginning while in the other the rhyme is at the 
end. cf. qi^f b \ i z&m: 3*:femr 

ot;i eft sc^r^rr —Com. 

96. — Four Padas; each has 2+4+ISI+4+ISI+4. Com- 
pare notes on v. 91 above. Hemacandra, p. 31a, 1. 15fL, 

agrees with our author in all respects. qiarcft-sni^: i.e., used 
in the Prakrit language. 

97. — Four Padas; each has 2+4+ISI+4+ISI+2 

(i.e. S). This slightly differs from the last one. From the last line of 
the stanza, the name of this variety would seem to be^ftn%^T; but 
at the end of the stanza, the word occurs in the ms. Now it is 
the invariable practice of the scribe of our ms. to write down at the 
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end the name of the metre which is defined in the stanza. But if 
this name is retained, the last part of the 4th line becomes unin- 
telligible. Our ms. does not contain the commentary on this 
and the following stanzas of this chapter. Hemacandra's 
(p. 30b, line 3ft.) agrees with ours ; but according to him the 
groups in the 3rd and 5th places are not compulsory. 

100 101. ipiPlfear— 1 This is the same as the (cf. IV. 

47) . It is of four kinds, according as (the even) Pa das contain 
5, 7, 9 or 11, Caturmatras each. The Padas of the ggirforU of 
Heraacandra, p. 30b, line 8 fl. have respectively 7, 25, 7 and 25 
Matras. 

102-103. y?Tii%rrr — This has four Padas; each has 44-4+5. 
The ms. reads qjsntg sfiS in which case must be treated as a short 
letter. 1 do not understand line 4 of v. 102 and the whole of v. 

103. In the second half of v. 103 it is also possible to read 

i. e. unfortunately there is no commentary 

on these verses. 

104. mmif+rr -Four Padas; the uneven Pada lia s 4+ISI+4+S, 

the even Pada has 4+4+188+8. I am not sure about the last 
line. 1 have given the formula of the even Pada from the second 
line. Hemacandra's (cf. p. 3lb, line 1 ) is a mixture of 

and 

105. -This seems to have, on!} two lines each having 
4+5+4+4+5+4+4+18. The text of the second line i- not 
clear. Hemacandra (p. 30 b, 1. 11, p. 31a, i. 4) gives two 
JTRPTC+s. Both have four Padas. 

104. In all the metres so far discussed, a RR Caturmatra 
might occur where a wrts; is prescribed. 

108. Different writers give different names to the metres as 
different names are given to children by the father and the mother. 
RlfrSR —a child. It is a srff word. 



SOME PARALLELISMS IN INDO-ARYAN AND DRAVIDIAN 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO MARATHI, 
GUJARATI AND KANARESE * 

By 

Alfred Master, I.C.S. 

Chapter I. 

Introduction. 

§ 1 . 

The great antiquity of Sanskrit as compared with Dravidian 
literature renders a comparative study of Sanskritic and Dravidian 
forms somewhat unproductive of conclusions. The earliest Vedas 
date from about 1200 B.C. and the earliest Dravidian records from 
about 500 A.D. The Dravidian languages, especially Kanarese, 
have adopted so many Indo-Aryan words that it is impossible 
to say whether any w r ord which is comparatively common in both 
Sanskrit or Prakrit and a Dravidian language is really Dravidian or 
even non-Aryan. Caldwell, in fact, gives more words as of common 
Sanskrit and Dravidian origin than words borrowed by Sanskrit 
from Dravidian. 1 There are words, moreover, found in Indo-Aryan, 
which appear to be of Munda or Indonesian origin, but here we are 
on still more difficult ground, as these languages have no literature 
and therefore no history. There are only fragmentary records of the 
spoken idiom of the three languages upon which this article is based 
and without a complete vocabulary no useful discussion of word 
origins is possible. The formations of phrases, idioms and syntax, 
which pass imperceptibly from the spoken to the written language, 
can be readily identified in literature and it is generally acknow- 
ledged that there is a specific Indian idiom easily distinguishable 
from that of Aryan. No attempt will be made to state the period 
during which any particular idiom entered a vernacular ; an 
idiom may have existed in the parent language or it may have 
been introduced and popularised by those who adopted the language 

* Jn this article, the Canarese £9 is represented by l. 

1 Caldwell, 3 pp. 580, 567, 
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during its infancy or at a later stage. But that the idiom is Dravi- 
dian and not Indo-Aryan will be indicated by the fact that there 
are other and as natural methods of expressing the same meaning 
in the Indo-Aryan vernacular, while the alternatives in the Dra vi- 
dian vernacular are obviously awkward, unnatural and makeshift. 
In some cases, however, there must be doubt ; for the Dravidian 
vernacular has been greatly influenced by the Indo-Aryan form of 
speech and has adopted Indo-Aryan habits, which the Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars have virtually discarded. And therefore some forms, 
which now seem to be prima facie essentially Dravidian, may in 
reality have been borrowed from Indo-Aryan and kept alive in the 
Dravidian vernacular alone by the force of the Sanskrit tradition. 
Such forms can be sifted only by reference to the spoken language 
and to the usage of the oldest written forms. I have deliberately 
based my enquiry upon Marathi, Gujarati and Kanarese, as 
these are the only Indian languages of which I have any first-hand 
knowledge. 

§2. Political Geography. 

2. The areas now known as Gujarat, the Deccan or Maha- 
rastra, and Kannada have had very different histories. Gujarat was 
included in a viceroyalty of Asoka as far as the Tapti in the third 
century B.C. It was part of the Gupta empire in the fourth 
century A. D., under the Gujarat 100-64*0 A. D. and again in the 
seventh century A.D. included in Ilarsa's empire ; and even when 
he was expelled by Pulixesir in G20 A.D. remained in his possession 
so far south as the Narbada. Later it formed part of the Delhi 
Sultanate and subsequently of the Mughal empire. 

3. The Maratha country, on the other hand, was not included 
in any of the northern empires except partially and temporarily. 
The Rastrikas of the Maratha country, the Bhojakas of Berar and 
the Petenikas of the Aurangabad district of Hyderabad were not 
included in the regular provinces of Asoka and as their names 
imply 2 were probably what the Mughals later called local chiefs 

2 These are all revenue terms — rastra is a revenue- producing area 
(see Arthaiastra, passim); bhojaka is one who enjoys land revenue and 
petenika lord of a petha or revenue area, a word still in use in the Bombay 
Presidency, cf. Bhandarkar Asoka , pp. 32, 33 
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or Zaminddrs (Hind, bhnmiya) with independent administration. 
It is true that they were vassals (Blocdi §24, p. 33) but the linguistic 
influence must have been very slight compared with that exercised 
upon the areas under the direct administration of Asoka. The 
Andhras controlled the area from 250 B.C. to the third century 
A.D. and the power of the Dravidians is shewn by Pliny’s mention 
and by the claim of Kharavela, king of Kalinga to have marched 
into Magadha to have been very extensive. Kharavela indeed 
humbled the Rastrikas and Bhojakas (Cambridge History, p. GOO) 
who are supposed to have been subjects of the Andhras, but were, 
as in Asoka’ s time, probably tributary only. The Satavahana or 
Satakarni dynasty followed and may have been of Dravidian race 
but Hala, a king of the dynasty, wrote an anthology in Prakrit 
and it is probable that Maharastri was the administrative language 
and that its spread was encouraged by the dynasty. For three 
centuries history is a blank, then came the Calukyas of Badami 
and then the Rastrakuta who ruled until the end of the tenth 
century. 

4. There were continuous struggles between various dynasties, 
invasions, and the formations of kingdoms and provinces by the 
Muhammadans, and the Vijayanagar empire. By the time of the 
later Muhammadan kingdoms the Marathi language was already 
formed. 

5. The Kanare'e area (Kannada) was almost continually 
under the influence of the Southern rulers. Only during the 
Maratha empire did it come under the sway of Marathi speakers 
and the influence of Marathi has since then been great. And it 
is in comparatively recent times that the official language has been 
made Kanarese ; Marathi is still the home language of the Brah- 
mans and the occasional Maratha colonies. 

G. An ancient Tamil tradition 3 refers to 'panca-dravi<f,am 
or five Dravidian regions, comprising the Tamil, Telugu, and Kana- 
rese countries, Maharastra and Gujarat. This probably refers to 
the time of the Andhra domination, but the division is clearly 
linguistic and appears to denote those languages in which the 

3 Kumariia Bhatta : cf. Cambridge History of India , I. 503. 

7 
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Dravidian element predominated as compared with the Gautjas 
in which the Aryan element was the stronger. Marathi and Gujarati 
are now, of course, definitely Indo-Aryan, but Marathi is classed by 
Sir George Grierson as an Outer language and Gujarati as an Inner 
language with many of the characteristics of the Outer Band. The 
classification of Gujarati as a Dravidian Prakrit appears then to 
refer to a time, when the wave of invasion from the Inner languages 
had not yet affected the area. The use of the term Gurjara for the 
language spoken in the area (which is only approximately known), 
seems to indicate that the Gujars were responsible for the change 
in the manner of development of the language of Gujarat and 
that at the time of classification the Gujars had established them* 
selves, but not long enough to affect the language materially 
( vide also Turner Guj. Phon. §4). It is unsafe to argue from the Prakrit 
inscriptions of Asoka that some form of Prakrit was generally spoken 
in the regions in which those inscriptions were erected although it 
has been asserted that they prove not only the language, but the 
literacy of the people of the region. Every milestone in India 
cries out against this argument, every Arabic inscription in a mosque, 
every Persian inscription over a gateway, every Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion in a step-well, every English notice in a remote village. All 
that such inscriptions prove is that the person erecting the inscrip- 
tion was ordered to uo so and that ne probr-blv himself knew how 
to read it. There is nothing improbable in Asoka having a rock 
edict engraved in a language which no one understood but officials 
or even, in remote parts, only ihc engraver. Similarly the Behistun 
inscriptions do not appear to Lave been engraved as a convenient 
means of publication, but as a permanent record of extent of 
power. The Girnar inscriptions of Asoka do not then prove that 
anything resembling the Prakrit in which they are written was 
spoken in Gujarat. Still less do they prove the contrary and it 
must be observed that Gujarati still maintains certain peculia- 
rities of the Girnar dialect. It is however interesting to note that 
Prof. Turner suggests that the ancestor of Marathi was further 
to the North in Asoks’s time and that it was pushed South by the 
speakers of the ancestor of Gujarati. This suggestion would not, 
of course, exclude the implication I have made above, that the 
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languages spoken at the time in the areas now known as Gujar&t 
and Mah&rastra were far closer akin than they are now. 

7. But much later there was a close connection between 
Gujarat, Mahftrastra and the Kanarese country. The Calukyas 
of Badami are in name the same as the Solankts of Gujarat. The 
Rastrakutas ruled Gujarat as well as the Southern country. A 
copperplate of Khetaka (Kaira), dat v d A.D. 82G {Saha 738), gives a 
charter to a Tailangi Brahman from Badami and mentions Amo- 
ghavarsa 4 the author or patron of the Kaviraj'ima rgga , our 
earliest Kanarese work, as a prominent member of his family 
(B.R.A.S. vol. xx. p. 131). The Kannada poet Ranna , born A.D. 
949 at Muduvolal , now Mudhol , was patronized by both a Calukya 
and a Rdstrakuta king (I. A. XL, p. 41). This is now a Maraihi 
speaking tract and indeed Amoghavarsa states that Kannada (Kana- 
rese), was spoken from the Kaveri as far as the Godavari (Pathak 
id, p. 12). Coupled with what has been said above, it appears 
that so late as the ninth century A.D. Kanarese was spoken over 
a large part of the present Maratha country 5 arid apart from the 
statements of the later Prakrit authors about the dialects of 
Daksinatya and Vaidarbhika fl , the works of Haiti, who may be 
provisionally dated as of the 5th century 7 A.D. and the 
references in the Mrcchakatika, "which has been tentatively 
attributed to the 6th century A.D. 8 , there is a probability 
that the centre of Maharastri was more to the east of 
the present Marathi speaking area and that the Maharastri 
language was not at any rate the principal language in the present 
Marathi speaking area. The reference in the Mrcchakatika is 
particularly interesting. Candanaka , the Southern tanner, who has 
learnt Sanskrit refers to the number of dialects he knows 9 and 

4 He also wrote in Sanskrit (Pathak, Kavirdjamargga intro, p. 9). 

6 There are numerous Kanarese inscriptions found in Kolhapur and 
Sholapur, now purely Maratha country (Pathak id. pp. 12*13). 

4 L.S.I. Marathi, p. 15. 

7 Cf. Keith Classical Sanskrit Lit, p. 50. 

8 Macdonell Ski. Lit. p. 361. 

9 A. W. Ryder’s Trans . p. 102. Candaraka does not admit that 
he was a tanner, and possibly was not, but it appears to have been a stock 
jibe against Southerners. 
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mentions the Karndtas and Dravitfas among others. He is specifi- 
cally a Kannada man, because he speaks of stirring up a quarrel 
the way they do down in the Karnatak. He refers to the habit of 
the Southerners, mixing up £ lie and she/ £ gentleman ’ or £ lady.’ 
This is of course, a burlesque, but clearly hints at the Dra vidian 
lack of grammatical genders and its epicene plurals. The scene of 
the play is laid at Ujjain. Probably the term Southerner ( ddksind - 
iya) refers to all persons coming from the country South of Ujjain 
and the daksina country must have stretched much further north 
than it does at present. A further indication is that the Souther- 
ners were not speakers of Aryan but Dra vidian. The dialogue in 
fact bears a close resemblance to the dialogue between Fluellen 
and Pistol, although because of more exact knowledge no one 
attempts to classify their dialects. As Prlhvi dhara says, both 
Candanaka and Vi raka speak Aranti, because Aranti was the lan- 
guage of Ujjain ( Ujjayini or Aranti ) 10 . 

8. The term Daksindpatha , the South country, is as old as 
the Vedas and referred to the country bounded by the Vindhyas on 
the North. The Peripius (1st cent. A.D.) seem* to have included 
in Dak/rinakades all the country from the Barygaza (Broach on 
the Narmada) 11 to the first markets of Damir ica [Drdrida country). 12 
Samudragupta (330 A.D.) includes in the t< j rm all the country 
from the Narmada to Cape C'omonn. HdjdiMara (900 A.D.) 
speaks of the Rera (the ><pper waters of the Narmada) es the dividing 
line between Aryavarla and haksim. pallia. The eastern Calukva 
Rajaraja I speaks of the Daksindpatha between Selu (Adam's 
Bridge) and the Narmada (A.D. 985) as conquered by the first 
Visnurardhana (ab. A.D. 610). The term for a time became 
interchangeable with Mahdrdstra , but there was always a tendency 
to restrict the latter name to the N.W. non-Tamil highlands. The 
non-Aryan border was therefore much further North in the first 

10 Woolner, Intro, to Prakrit, p. 178. 

11 Anglicc- — Nt* bndda. 

12 P. V. Kane, B.R.A.8. LXX p. 020. Damirica presumably— 
Da mar aha of the Marlcandeya Puram 58 Journ. Carna Oriental lust. No. 2, 
p. 45. 
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century of our era than it is now and was probably still further 
North in the preceding centuries. 

§3. Beames and Caldwell on the connection of Dravidian 
with Indo- Aryan languages. 

9. Beames’s argument against the existence of any Dravidian 
influence upon modern I- A vernaculars is based upon the view 
that their deviations from the original Sanskrit can be attributed 
solely to natural growth or natural decay. The climate of India 
has been held responsible for careless utterance and omission of 
syllables. But this is a misinterpretation of the physical doc- 
trine of inertia. A body will continue in motion at a uniform rate 
unless interfered with by some external force. Similarly a language 
will continue intact unless there is some external influence. Climate 
probably plays a very small part. The Tael of South Africa and 
the Spanish of South Ameriea are more archaic than the parent 
languages. The difference of civilisation and racial pride prevented 
any aggression by the indigenous races. Beames has pointed 
out that the formation of Prakrit from Sanskrit is similar to that 
of Italian from Latin. The correspondence is, however, not so 
close as Beames’s expression conveys. If we take the few words 
following from the first terza rima of the Divina Commedia, we 
find great differences in treatment between Italian and Prakrit — 
mezzo , cammin diritta , smaritta and commedia itself. Only one 
of these words diritia is similar to a Prakrit formation. 13 It 
is, moreover, inadvisable to assume that diritta is a natural I-E 
development of direclam , for we have the French droit , which 
does not appear to have developed by exactly the same stage. 
It is possible, however, to say that the Italian and French forms 
shew how the Indo-European phonemas will react under influence 
and, if w*e find a similar reaction in Prakrit, w^e can 
attribute it to its Indo-European parentage. Even this limited 
conclusion may have its value. Thus we may compare the 
vocalisation of inter vocalic consonants and their final 
disappearance with the French development, e.g ., mudez 
from mutaius , per dude from perditam, in the first stanza 

13 Diritta from directam compared with mezzo from medium , cam- 
min(o) from caminum , etc. 
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of the 4 Vie de Saint Alexis ’ a poem of the early part 
of the eleventh century (edition Gaston Paris, 1903). 
Both the doubling of consonants and the vocalisation of inter- 
vocalic occlusives are Dravidian characteristics also, but the final 
disappearance of the latter is not. And to obtain an exact esti- 
mate of the Prakrit changes it would be necessary to ascertain 
exactly what influences produced the changes in Italian and French 
and I have not yet discovered any information on the subject. 
Beames has, however, not proved his case. 

10. Caldwell (p. 60) considers that the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages have been affected by an external influence and that 
this influence is Turanian (or in his words Scythia!-). He considers 
Dravidian to be a Turanian language, a view not now generally 
held. He gives as his reason the following points common to 
Turanian and Indian languages : 

(1) Inflexion by postpositions. 

(2) Similar inflexion of singular and plural nouns. 

(3) Use of inclusive .and exclusive forms of 4 we 

(4) Formation of tenses from participles. 

(5) Position of relative before principal sentence. 

(6) Position of the governing word after the word governed. 
But he does not find in modern I-A, the foibwing special Dra- 
vidian characteristics : 

(1) The relative participle. 

(2) The regularly inflicted negative verb. 

(3) Any of the Dravidian pronouns or numerals. 

(4) Any primary roots such as head, foot, eye. 

All these features are found in one I-A language, at least. 11 
It is not, however, essential that the influence of one language 
upon another should entail adoption of all the special characteristics 
of the aggressor. 

11. There is no particular reason, why Turanian should have 
had any, but the most ephemeral influence upon Indo-Aryan. 

14 e.g. The relative participle in Odiya; the negative verbs nalage 
naye in Marathi ; the use of four Telugu numerals in the Marathi and 
Gujarati gilt-danda and iti-danda ; roots such as nlro, coconut milk in 
Gujarati, cf. Dravidian nlru water. 
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Turks and other Turanian speakers invaded India from time to 
time, but long after the Aryans were established and with little 
permanent effect, although they established temporary kingdoms. 
And Indo-Aryan has followed the Dravidian practice of inflexion 
of nouns by postfixed particles, not the Eastern Turki practice 
of inflexion by nominal postpositions, although these types are to 
be found. Eastern Turki , v r hich I have taken to be the representa- 
tive of Turanian, forms, for example, its genitive by adding ning — 
meaning originally property — as dt-ning , of the horse, sarv-ning , 
of a cypress. 15 The Indo-Aryan and Dravidian genitives are 
both inflexional. The Turanians moreover were more influenced by 
the civilisation of the Aryans than influencing it 16 and there was 
no reason why Aryan should adopt any of their linguistic 17 
idioms. Those who invaded India were in a short time completely 
merged in the invaded nation in respect of religion, race and lan- 
guage. The Dravidian, on the other hand, were in an entirely 
different position. Anthropologists tell us that the majority of 
Indians conform to one type, which is represented in its purest form 
by the Southern Indian and which in the North is mingled with 
other races. The type called by them Dravidian, speaks Dra- 
vidian, when purest. They are a hard race to absorb. They have 
by no means been assimilated to the Aryan even in religion. Their 
Hinduism still retains many Dravidian features, their race is still 
easily distinguishable and the Dravidian languages are still vigorous. 
Dravidian social customs such as totemism still survive. 1 * 
There are therefore no grounds to prefer a theory of independent 
Turanian influence to one of Dravidian influence. 

§4. The dialect which is most likely to have influenced Marathi 
and Gujarati. 

12. It is natural that the dialects of the Dravidian that most 
influenced the Aryan dialects should be the northern Kanarese 

15 Mabantl-lughat E. Dennison Ross Bib. Ind . pp. 78, 120. 

16 The ^alcas in particular were for centuries under Iranian and 
Indc- Aryan influence. ( 1? ) cf. Cambridge History of India, p. 44. 

18 Whitehead — Village gods of South India, pp. 16, 17. 

18 Census of India 1901. Ethnographic Appendices, pp. 100, 162, 
and passim. Attempts have been made to show that the Marathi devaks 
are not totemistic, but not with success. At least they are not Scythian. 
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and Telugu rather than the southern dialects as Tamil. Both 
Kanarese and Telugu are known as Vaqlaga or Badaga, the northern 
languages, by the Tamilians and the Baraga dialect found in the 
Kilgiris is to-day the most archaic form of Kanarese. Kanarese 
appears to be the Badaga par excellence. Telugu should then be 
the southern language. The theory has been advanced that 
Telugu means “ south ?,2 ° and we find, Kan. tehka , tenhalu , 
tenJcana , Mysore, Kan. and Ta., terku, Mai, tekku, meaning south, 
while “ Telugu ” is also found in the forms telungu , tenungu , 
tenugu. The phonetic laws of Drav. do not hinder the 
identification. 

13. So far as the distribution to-day is concerned, Telugu extends 
further north (L.S.I. Munda etc., map opposite to p. 277). But 
north of the Telugu area are the speakers of Gondi and Telugu 
is the southern language compared with Gondi, while Kanarese 
is the northernmost dialect in the west. The Kavirajamargga 21 
(cir. A. D. 850) divides Kanarese into the Uttaram&rgga and 
Daksinamargga and characterizes the southern style as possessed 
of ten excellencies, which the northern type does not possess^ 
e.g., virility, ease, clearness, sweetness and popularity. The 
author appears to have taken his cue from Dandins description of 
Vaidarbfif and Gaud * in the EdryodorSa, wlmre it is said that the 
Vaidarbht rid of Sanskrit is clear and ingenious while the Gaudi 
rid is full of hard letters and long compounds. This northern 
Kanarese was presumably spoken near the Godavari and was 
corrupted by Indo-Aryan influence. 22 But the influence would be 
mutual and it is probable that the substratum of Marathi and 
Gujarati is the Kanarese rather than the Telugu or even Gondi type, 
although it will be seen later (para 39) that the numbers used in a 
children's game in Gujarat and Mah&r&stra are in Telugu form. And 
although 1 have proceeded on the assumption that Kanarese is the 
dialect chiefly concerned, I have done so largely because I am in 
dose touch with Kanarese speakers and not from a conviction that 
Telugu can be entirely neglected. In fact every dialect has preserved 

20 By Dr. Barnett — See Cambridge History of India, Vol. I p. 598. 

21 II. 51, foil. 

22 I owe the above account to Mr. V. B. Joski of Dharwar. 
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some old forms, which other dialects have lost and it is just these 
old forms, which are the most interesting relic of Dravidian in 
the Indo-Aryan languages. In the ensuing sections particular 
features of the Dravidian influence and Dravidian affinities will 
be discussed. 

General Affinities. 

14. Sir George Grierson (L.S.I. Dravidian p. 280) refers to the 
Indo-European principle of using a varied system of verbal tenses 
still found in the Vedas. In the old epics the forms are greatly 
reduced and in classical Sanskrit almost every verbal tense was 
replaced by a participle. In the modern vernacular there are only 
traces of the old tenses and new ones have been formed from 
the old participles as in the case in Dravidian forms. Max 
Muller in his Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners 23 gave, as the chief 
characteristics of classical Sanskrit style, the predominance of 
co-ordination, the use of the locative absolute, a fondness for long 
compounds and indeclinable participles supplying the place of 
subordinate clauses, the frequent employment of the past participle 
instead of the finite verb, a predilection for passive forms and the 
absence of the indirect construction and the subjunctive mood. 
He considers that as the great bulk of Sanskrit literature 
consists of poetry, Sanskrit style is naturally crude as compared 
with that of Latin and Greek. But there are no signs that Latin 
and Greek as we h ace them would naturally develop from the 
Sanskrit style. Homer does not contain these Sanskrit charac- 
teristics. Br.t most if not all of them are Dravidian and are 
essential part of the structure of Dravidian languages. The fondness 
for long compounds is to-day a characteristic of spoken Kanarese. 
Ziegler (p. 74) gives us a translation of “Our people cannot do so 
much” as Nammantha varmda astu kelasa inacjialikkdguvadilla ” 
(I omit his division of words as they are not given in the Kanarese 
from which the translation is made). The locative absolute, however, 
is not found in Dravidian although it possesses an absolute past 
participle and the infinitive is also used in the absolute sense. The 
fact that many of the commoner Kanarese verbs have past partici- 
ples ending in i, a primitive locative suffix, may be significant; but i is 

28 Macdoncirs edition 1886 § 220. 
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only one of the several vowels used to complete the verbal theme. 
The predilection for passive forms is non-Dra vidian, but if it be 
considered as arising from a tendency to use one form for both 
active and passive verbs, — a tendency specifically Dravidian — 
no further explanation will be needed. 

Chapter ii 

COMPARISON OF WORDS. 

§6. Vocabulary . 

15. It has never been disputed that Sanskrit may contain a 
number of Dravidian words, but Barnes's warning (Comp. Gram. 
Vol. I. p. 11) that Sanskrit cannot be derived from Tamil forms 
without suspicion is as timely as Sir George Grierson’s reminder 
(L. S. I. Munda and Dravidian p. 278) that it is not sufficient to 
shew r that a word is formed in Sanskrit or even in the Vedic dialects, 
in order to prove that it belonged to the original language of the 
Aryans and that modern philology has not traced many of the forms 
found in Sanskrit to other European languages. I do not propose to 
dwell on the question in view of the lack of elaborated material. 
As indicated in §1 Sanskrit is so very much older as a written 
language than Tamil, the most rueluuc of tho Dravidian languages, 
that any forms adopted by it from Dra vidian ha\ e been so complete- 
ly absorbed that it is often impossible to tell whether they have been 
adopted from Dravidian or wmher Dravidian lias borrowed them 
from Sanskrit. If the forms are definite*!} prove a to be non- Aryan, 
they may have been borrowed from any other language with which 
Sanskrit had contact. The fact that a particular word is the only 
word of its kind in a Dravidian language is not conclusive. 

There is a distinct tendency in Kanarese for Aryan words 
to displace Dravidian (or Accha Kannacjia) words, even those 
in commonest use. The popular words for night, month, sun, 
moon, day are rdtri, ?ndsa } surya , candra , divasa not only Sanskrit 
words, but tatsamas . There are true Kanarese words for all these 
ideas, but they are not commonly used. However, these adoptions 
appear to be confined to particular classes of words. In the cases 
quoted the words all belong to the class of measures of time and terms 
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appertaining to the Calendar which are notoriously international. 
Consequently we need not be quite at a loss in considering the 
attribution of origins. 

§ 7. Sanskrit. 

16. The earliest appearance of a Dravidian word in Sanskrit 
literature is probably in the Chdndogya Upanisad 2 *. Mataci means 
“ a locust ” from a Dravidian word corresponding to the Kanarese 
midice a hopper or locust. The Kanarese verb midi means to hop, 
so there can be no doubt about the -dentity. The same root is found 
in Telugu 23 . Dangla staff is found in the Vedas 26 . The Dravidian 
word ta^d u means a stalk, and is the form now found in Tamil ; 
dantu and dandu being other dialectical forms. The meaning stalk 
is found in any Indo-Aryan derivatives 27 and the connection with the 
Greek dendron, tree, suggested b) Wackernagel 29 is remote in meaning 
and does not appear to be supported by phonetic laws 2 ®. 

17. In classical Sanskrit Caldwell in his comparative grammar 
and Kittel in his Kanarese Dictionary have identified a number 
of words as of Dravidian or as of common Sanskrit and Dravidian 
origin. One of the most interesting of these is ghotaka^>ghodd Mar., 
which recalls eaballum (caballus)^>cheval. Kanarese Kudnre : Tamil 
Kudirci : Telugu gurramu , is obviously coimected with ghotaka. 
Like caballus, ghotaka is not found in the early classical language. 
It appears to be of popular origin. It is not found in the Arthasastra 

84 I. 10, 1. v. K. B. Pathak in LA. XLII 235. 

2C Kittels 1 Kanarese — English Dictionary . 

28 Macdonell and Keith — Vedic Index. 

27 Boames Comp. Gram : s. v. 

28 I. 147. 

28 Macdonell, Vedic Grammar p. 33 n. 14. Prof. Turner has commu- 
nicated to me the foliowing note ii *dandra> danda is supported by *andra 
(I.-E. of. Russ, jadro and in I. -A. Kalasha ondtak)> R.V. andam, candrd 
(cf. Sindhi candro passionate)> class. Sk. canda. Probably *dandra itself 
survives in Khowar dron t bowstave.” Dr. Bloch mentions dronam R.V. 
as connected by Ublenbech with daru (Gk. doru) in a note on K. doni boat, 
Pali, doni, Sgh. dona . The meanings staff, stalk, boat refer to objects, 
which are found in every country and the names for them are not likely 
to have been borrowed. The similarity of dandu and doni with dendron 
and drona is not strong enough to dispose of the possibility that dandu and 
doni are Dravidian in origin. 
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of Kautilya, which devotes the larger part of a chapter to horses. 
It is probably a back-formation from a Dravidian prototype 
which is lost. 

§ 7a. Middle Indian . 

18. In the Prakrit grammars forms similar to parallel Dravidian 
forms are constantly met. The case termination given by Vararuci 
(VI A.D.) 30 bear resemblances to Dravidian case terminations, 
which cannot be merely accidental. Vararuci gives - ssa and 
-no as the Genitive masculine singular and inam , ina as the 
genitive masculine plural. Kanarese for both numbers has 
ina , -da, and Tamil inrudeiya. Vararuci's Instrumental masculine 
plural -hiihrhi suggests Kanarese'-/, -im, but Tamil has - dl . 
Vararuci s Ablative masculine plural - himto , -sumto appear to be 
formed from Instrumental -him and Locative -sum by the addition 
of -to (or -do, if the termination is the same as that of the \bl. 
masculine singular). The Kanarese Ablative is -inda, -indam formed 
apparently from Instrumental -im and the termination -da, not 
Ablative here, but Genitive. The Instr. -i is also used as Ablative. 
The exchange of uses of the Instr. and Ablative is distinctly an 

l. -E. feature, but Kanarese like Latin uses one form -i (in Latin 
the Ablative) for Instr., Abl. and hoc. in addition to a special Loc. 
form, wdiile Prakrit does not. InVaraiuci * lie unvoiced dental has 
been used with the unvoiced nasal m, while in Kanarese the labial 

m, which is better written 9 has been a.^simikted to the class 
of dentals as n. Tamil lias its Abletive -vdu and its other forms 
(except the Genitive mentioned above) have developed differently 
from Kanarese. The forms both of Vararuci and of Kanarese are 
explainable without reference to each other. It is perhaps more 
probable that Kanarese has been influenced by I. -A. than the 
reverse, as Tamil shows hardly any resemblance to Vararuci’s forms. 
If Kanarese was influenced by I. -A. it could not have been by 
Marathi which has a different set of endings, but must have 
been by Maharastrl. And as one spoken language does not influence 
another in this way, even when supplanting it, it follows that the 
influence emanated from Maharastrl literature. This conclusion 


80 Cowell Var. V 5*9. 
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suggests the idea that the scanty records of written Kanarese are 
due to an absence of Kanarese literature and that previously to 
500 A.D. the literate Dravidians used Mahar&strl as their 
written medium. The patriotic movement, , which produced 
Kanarese literature must, therefore, have been initiated by writers 
of Maharastrl in the Kanarese country and spread later to the 
Tamil speakers, the indigenous literature of whrm is, as is known, 
later than that of Kanarese. The subsequent abandonment of 
the Maharastrl language as the common vehicle of expression by 
Dravidian speakers, would lessen m importance and drive it, so to 
speak, within itself, so that in the place of being the vernacular 
par excellence, it has now become only one of many. The absence 
of Maharastrl forms in Tamil can be explained by the later date 
of the patriotic movement among the Tamil speakers, and their 
independence of the help oi Sanskrit speakers. It is only when an 
indigenous literature upon the model of an alien language is 
proved possible that it is sought to make it entirely independent 
of its model 

1 9. Vararuci also gives (IV. 25) suffixes signifying posses don -dlu 
-ilia, -ulla, - van la , -inta. These may be compared with Kanarese 
-dliy - ila , -alia, - vanla , -iti. (Kittel’s Grammar p. 204-205). 
Kanarese may have adopted or adapted any or all of these 
expressions from Prakrit. On the other hand, it is not impossible 
to show that some are indigenous. For instance, - alia is the 
present relative participle of -ul to be and means in combination 
“ one, who has. ’* 31 So dhunamidlam a man with wealth 
(old Kanarese) ; odallam— u a studying man (old Kanarese). The 
reverse is illada “ not being " as ddtUadam a not-student. The 
endings ~vala, - valla , -vada, -vadi, -rala are also found. It is 
probable that, as may have happened in many other cases, that 
forms of different origins have grown into similarity with each 
other, there being a tendency to discard dissimilar forms. 

20. There are several words in Vararuci which resemble the 
Kanarese words Andla , elephant's post, a variant for Sanskrit 
aldna ; dne is elephant in Kanarese although there is no 


81 Kit/lel's Grammar p. 241. 
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word apa/c 32 . Maindo or maando, a mango-tree (IV. 33); the 
class. Sanskrit m&kanda is called a desi word in the form of 
Mayando by Hem. Des. (p. 228-1)) 33 . 

In Kanarese we find ma, mdvu ; Tamil mandi ; Telugu mamidi. 
Mdgayi or niahgay in Kanarese is an unripe mango. The forms 
mam , warn, and man are also found 34 . The Sanskrit makanda 
and amra 35 can hardly be connected, but all the Dravidian forms 
centre round one root. Even mdgayi is from ma ^ mango and 
kayi ~ unripe fruit ; and the fact that the mango is essentially a 
tne of I^dia makes it probable that the word itself is Dravidian. 
Garta (III. 25) =hole is Prakrit gadtfo, Kanarese gadde a rice 
square, garta in Sanskrit copper-plates, appears to mean a 
ditch or canal 36 , and a rice-field is but an excavation to contain 
water. Sanham , small, is derived from slaksna (III. 33) but in view 
of the more regular alternative *hlanha or lanha and the Kanarese 
sanna , Ccnna ; Telugu, sanna ; Tamil, canna sinna , all meaning small, 
and Kanarese sanna low, which are intimately connected and 
universal in Dravidian, it is doubtful whether the derivation can 
be accepted. 

21. Sahara (V cent. A.D.) in his Bhasya 37 , mentions jura* 8 
cuckoo, nema 39 a tree, sala (not traced) and tamarusa i0 
lotus — as derived fr un the lanju^e of non Aryans. 

32 but cf. -ale in suUale, a surrounding wail, in whmh ,s into means 

“ suito uncling/’ 

33 Ed. Pisckel. 

34 Kittel ; Dictionary »S.V. m<t. 

C5 Tamil mamaram— mango-tree ; GujaiaLi ambo, mango tree, not 
mango (keri) vide Belsare. 

86 Old Kanarese forms are galde (circa 800 A.D.) and gardde 
\ 1019 A.D.) — Kittel Grammar p. 15. 

87 P. V. Kane B.B.B.A.S. LXX1V p. 88. 

28 Kanarese pika ; Marathi pik cuckoo ; Kanarese pilcal (akki) ; 
xMadras bulbul ; Telugu, pikili, pigili, hill-bulbul. 

39 Kanarese Telugu nemmi , nemi f nehi ; Kanarese nema (Sanskrit 

nemi ). 

40 Kanarese iamare. Telugu tamarei. Tamil turn mi, with other 
variations in all dialects. 
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22. Kumarila Bhatta in his Tantravartika 41 (end of VII 
A. D.) mentions five words of the Dravida family — cor , atar , pap, mal 
rair 42 . He points out these words, which are used in the Vedas, 
ought to be understood in the sense they have in the mleccha 
languages and should not be arranged so as to show a connection 
with Sanskrit, especially because this procedure cannot be adopted 
in the case of words of Persian, barbarian, Greek or Roman origin 
etc. Herein he apparently follows the lead of Sahara who (see 
preceding para) classed certain presumably Dravidian words as of 
non-Aryan origin. That this warnir g was necessary is shown by the 
classification by other grammarians of Dravidian as a variety of 
Prakrit. The attempt to affiliate Dravidian to Sanskrit was 
probably due to the completion of the Hinduisation of certain 
Dravidian peoples, who felt a natural anxiety to free their language 
from the stigma of barbarism. Kanarese never freed itself from 
Sanskrit influence, both direct and through Prakrit, and although it 
went so far as to distinguish in its grammars Sanskrit, Prakrit 
and acchakannada (Pure Kanarese) words, it relied upon the use of 
Sanskrit word for the development of its literature. Tamil, on the 
other hand, attempted to make its literature independent of Sanskrit 
and used Dravidian archaisms in place of Sanskrit expressions. 
There are traditions of Tamil compositions older than the 
written works and indeed these are mentioned in Tamil classic*. 
They have not, however, survived and may never have been 
committed to writing. The facts explain why it is so difficult to 
trace Dravidian words in Sanskrit. Some Dravidian words have 
been deliberately altered, so as to make them resemble Sanskrit 
forms and others have been replaced by Aryan synonyms. The 
words given by Kumarila are not now to be found in the 
Vedas. 

§7 b. Modern Indian. 

23. I now turn to inscriptions, which appear to mark, in the 

41 Taken from the redaction of the passage by Mr. Ayengar I. A. XLII 
p. 200. 

42 The absence of the final vowel was a feature of Southern 
Kanarese, \\ hich the author of the Kavirdjmdrgga II, 100 (date 
circa 850 A.D.) considers superior to the Northern style. 
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modem vernaculars, as in the more ancient languages, the 
stage preceding that of written compositions. Bloch (p. 279) 
quotes an inscription found at Sravana Belgola (circa 1118 A.D.) 45 * 
Sri Ganga ) dje suttale karaviyalem 
King Ganga had the encircling wall made. 

Suttale is a Kanarese word meaning “ the wall surrounding a 
temple/’ The former portion of the word is the Kanarese root 
sutta, around, but the element -ale or -ale is unknown. It may have 
a connection with the verb-suffix - alu , used to denote the veibal 
noun Affinitive as mddahi (to make) with the intensive particle , 
and possibly the word has been influenced bv the Sanskrit 
alaya. A direct connection with alaya would infringe the Kana- 
rese grammatical rule that di & i w'trds mint imt be admitted into 
composition with Sanskrit tatsamas, a rule laid down by Kesliaja 
(XIII century A. D.) 44 The word must be of some antiquity as 
-ale is not of the tadbhavas cited by Kesiraja and it is accordingly 
unlikely that the formation is one of a Kanarese word and a 
tadbhava which is permitted in Kanarese grammar. 

24. The passages from the Manasollasa (-aka 1051) do not 
appear to contain any Kanarese words, unless in the second 
quotation given by Dr. Bloch gid, which is an alternative reading 
for gopi 45 , v the Kanaitse vor u r cci meaning ‘‘ whirling round. 
Similarly the inscription of Fatan re n Laii-^on fsaka 112M does 
not appear to contain any delin' tely Kanarese words. 1 should 
like, however, to draw att( di m to a m or aafh translated as tax, 
which corresponds to the Saluki it rami dya, revenue The word 
dya is now both in the Mahaiastra and Kanarese country u ed 
exclusively of the dues for village servants in kind. The root dy 
in Kanarese means ‘to collect’ and the dya is essentially a sum 
collected Kanarese lias a word dyluh 46 a collector of alms 
whim ift attested by Kesliaja (XIII century A. D.). The 
word therefore cannot be a taFaiua or is one of such a great 

43 Apte, Marathi p. 55 sav s Saka 905. 

44 Kittel Gmmnvt *, p. 214. 

46 Apte, p. 56. 

46 Kuli is a nominal termination not to be confused with Kidi y 
hire of a labourer. 
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age that its origin has been forgotten. The Pandharpur inscrip- 
tion (foka 1195) needs fresh publication and is too doubtful to 
furnish any information. 

25. We have now reached the period of the J ain Pandits Dhana- 
pftla (X century A. D.) 47 who wrote the Paialacchi of Prakrit 
words and Hemacandra (XII century), who wrote the DeH nama- 
mdla. They were Gujaratis. The corresponding Marathi author 
is Jftanerfvara of the XIII century and the Kanarese authors are 
Nagavarmma (XII century) and Kesir&ja (XIII century A. D.). 
All these authors but Jnanes'vara were Jains who were anxious to 
preserve the purity of the languages in which they wrote. In each 
one of their writings are a number of words which there is good 
reason for considering not only Dravidian but Kanarese. 
Kum&rilabhatta who counted Gujarat and Maharastra as Dravi- 
dian countries, quotes in the 8th cent. A. D. words, which are 
Tamil in type, but the later writers favour the Kanarese dialect. 
I regret that at present, I can only give a few words from each 
author. The Gujarati words are necessarily of a common Gaudian 
type, as Gujarat is further removed from the Kanarese influence 
than the Maratha country. 

2G. It must be borne in mind that the Prakrit-writing authors, 
although they purport to give lists and explanations of deM words 
only, often include tadbhavas, which appear such obvious deriva- 
tions from Sanskrit that it is a matter of wonder, why they were 
included ; undoubtedly some tadbhavas have been included, but 
some of these suspicious words may be in reality of Dravidian 
origin, although they have a Sanskrit equivalent. 

27. Gujarat . Dhanapala gives few words which are certainly 
Dravidian and most of those on his list appear to be tadbhavas. 
He translates chippiram 48 by the Sanskrit paldlam , straw. This 
corresponds to the Gujarati chdprum, a thatch or thatched cottage ; 
to Hemacandra’s capphalo , a kind of peak or ridge ; Marathi 
chappar , a hut made of leaves ; or a frame of grass, Kanarese 
cap para, a thatched roof or shed (usually considered a tadbhava) 

47 The colophon in the Bhavnagari edition 1873 gives the Vikram era 
past year 1028 (A.D. 923) as the date of the work. 

48 Belsaro Guj. Diet . S.V. ckaparum. 

8 
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and cappanga (taken by Kittel to be Dra vidian), a name given to 
several kinds of grass. Dhanapala lias like Hemacandra pulli 
meaning tiger, Old Kanarese puli (p. 68); but his work being a 
thesaurus of Prakrit (probably SaurasenI or AvantI as his father 
was a native of Ujjain) does not purport to contain Desi words. 

28. Hemacandra on the other hand not only supplies a number 
of words which are at present the earliest forms traced of many 
Gujarati and Marathi words, but some of which are not only 
Pravidian but are found in old or modern Kanarese. A few of 
the most conspicuous are given. 

Des : I 6 akka 49 sister (akka, elder sister) 50 . 

„ I 61 u4d°y well digger (vatfda a tribe working in 

stone), 51 . 

„ I 143 Qro, village (uru) 

„ III 21 cikka , trifling (< cikka , small, trifling). 

„ VII 38 pavoy serpent (pavu } old Kanarese). 

„ 79 pulli, tiger (puli old Kanarese). 

„ VII 61 viILim, white (bile), 

„ VIII 29 smdi, date-tree (smdt), 

29. Two words may be added — airo (I. 16) an official, corres- 
ponding to Kanarese ayyaru , a tern of respect, the pUral form of 
ayya or ay. Whether or not the word is a t Jbbava of Arya , which 
seems to have been rather freely fathered with derivatives, the 
Kanarese plural is unmistakable. Ayyaru i^ m*>v u ed as a term 
of respect for school mast* i&, like mehtn in Gujarat and the mean- 
ing “ official ” is clearly cognate. Avu (1-61 ) water, may be derived 
from the Sanskrit ap or arnbu. It may also be the Kanarese d or 
avu , used by children in the sense of water or milk. 

30. The forms pavo and pulh instead of the modern hdvu 
and huh date them as prior to Kesir&ja (XIII cent.) who is already 
recommending (Kittel Grammar, para 223) that initial p should 

49 Sanskrit akka, mother. Cf. use of Gujarati kako, uncle for father, 
bhai for father and son; Marathi tai (Kanarese mother) for sister. 

60 The words m brackets are Kanarese and the meanings where 
omitted are the same as those given by Hemacandra. 

61 Earlier odra, a Sudra tribe (Manu, cf. Si*odra), as Prof. Turner 
informs me. The Gujarati word for the tribe is Od. 
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be changed into h. This tallies with Hemacandra’s date (XII A.D.). 

31. Maratha Country. — In the Jndneimri occur the following 
words which are also Kanarese. There were probably many others 
in existence in the language and only a few of those actually to be 
found in the Jn&ne^vari have been quoted. 


Jnane^vari. 

Kanarese 



adava 

advi 

forest 

cf. Sanskrit atavl 

tuka 

tuk 

weight 


don! 

doni 

boat 

cf. Sanskrit dronam. 

beli 

bell 

fence 


bhangara 

bangar 

gold 


moda 

mod 

cloud 



It may be noted here that although grammars emphasise the theory 
that all Kanarese words keep the final vowel in pronunciation, the 
popular pronunciation clips it. The inherent “ a ” has therefore 
been omitted above. 

32. Karndtak. — Nagavarmma in V. 55 of his Karnataka 
Bhasabhusana condemns the combination of Kannada and 
Sanskrit words in composition, comparing it to the stringing 
together of pearls and black pepper, 52 the pearls apparently 
representing Sanskrit. The earlier Nrpatunga compares the 
practice to the pouring of butter-milk into boiling milk and 
N&yasena (early XII century A. D. ) likens it to mixing ghi and 
oil. The earlier tradition is not so disdainful of Kanarese as 
Nagavarmma, and makes it clear that even as early as the VIII 
cent. A. D. an effort was made to keep Sanskrit distinct from 
Kanarese. Unfortunately it cannot be definitely assumed that 
when a word is found in combination with an undoubted 
Kanarese word it must also be Kanarese, for although Kanarese 
grammarians do admit tadbhavas, they are inclined, like the 
Prakrit grammarians, to put tadbhavas and deii words on the 
same footing. 

33, Ke&raja divides Kanarese words into four classes — (1) 
de&hja or accakannada, (2) Samasamskrta or what are generally 
known as tatsamas, (3) tadbhava , (4) taisanm so-called. 53 These 

** Kavyalokanam Bibl. Cam. 1903, p. 47. 

** Kittels’ Grammar, p. 432. 
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Kanarese tatsamas are twenty-one in number and are supposed to 
be words common to Sanskrit and Kanarese. They include 
anka number, hot fort, mani jewel, late creeper. 

Kittel believes that these words were borrowed by Sanskrit. 
Some may have been — kottu in Kanarese means also a crest and 
liemacandra gives kotta as a dekt word equivalent to nagar (city). 
Others were certainly not. Bandi , a captive, must have been borrow- 
ed from Sanskrit 54 and indeed it would be the first word an invaded 
people would learn from the invader. The twenty-one tatsamas 
must therefore be separately analysed and the only useful indication 
which tradition can give us is that the borrowings are so ancient, 
as to have already been forgotten,, when the study of Kanarese 
grammar began. 

34. We have now arrived close to the period at which modern 

Gujarati and Marathi begin. I do not propose to collect examples 
of Dra vidian words from the fragments belonging to the beginning 
of the literary periods. In modern Marathi many Dravidian 
words occur. Nor dc I attempt here to repeat any g|; th e 

long lists which have been given by A. K. Kher 

(Higher Marathi Grammar, p. 899) or others, and they contain 
many words demonstrably Indo Aryan. Marathi has many 

words of relationship which arr certainly Kanarese e.g., apftd, 
(apd), akka, anna f>5 . They are words oi respect used in the home. 
Tup (Kanarese tuppa, rend *red butter), p'l and pillurh (Kanarese 
pille, young of animal) and similar words are only of interest 
because there seems no reason why they should have been 
borrowed. It seems legitimate to presume that words used 
daily in the home are more likely to belong to the language 
originally spoken by the inhabitants than to have been 

borrowed through intercourse with neighbours. 

35. In Gujarati it would seem prima facie impossible to have 
•Kanarese words. But some undoubtedly exist. Uru, village, 
may exist in place names, as Mangrol or Mangalur and other names 
ending in -ol. There is also bhagol — village entrance, gate 

54 It is a typicrl Aryan and Indo-European word ; cf Persian, banda > 
a slave. 

* 6 Father, elder sister, elder brother. 
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(Kanarese bagalu — door). Belsare’s Gujarati-English Dictionary 
gives the form bhagal and the meaning, gate in the wall of a town, 
which I have never met, but accept. Chip, a shell, is Kanarese 
ctjypu, a shell 56 ; boduih, bald, is Kanarese bdlu, botfu hairless, bare. 
All these Kanarese words are found in the other Dravidian 
languages and are all used in a more general sense than in Gujarati. 
Of these words bhagol alone does not appear in Marathi. Bddu is 
found in the forms bod bodka , and cippu , sirnpu as $imp, 
hmpa, with the same meanings. Mr. N. B. Divatia (Gujarati 
Language Vol. I., p. Cl.) mentions the use of the words vakatlen 
mur war, in the game of Gilida^da, which he identifies with the 
Kanarese numbers vakkatlu (sic), yardu , muru , nalku. They ap- 
pear rather to be the Telugu words okati , rendu, Hindu , ndlagu 57 , 
but probably are derived from the ancestor of Kanarese and 
Telugu. Belsare (Cuj.-Eng. Dictionary) gives vakat-rcnd as alter- 
natives to vakat-lend and nal as the fourth of the seven blows in 
Giltdanda instead of nar. 

36. It is the object of this section merely to show that Kanarese 
cannot be neglected as a source of derivation of Indo-Aryan 
vernacular words, and I should like to emphasise again Sir George 
Grierson’s opinion that it should not be too easily assumed 
because a Sanskrit word and a Prakrit or Modern Indian word are 
similar according to the rule of the Prakrit grammarians that the 
Sanskrit word is the original. In legal phraseology there is a differ- 
ence between facts, which may not be presumed to be true and 
which are to betaken as conclusive proof. In cases where a Sanskrit 
word and an I. -A word exist in parallel forms, the presumption that 
the word is I, -A., should not be made. If there is no Dravidian 
word to correspond, the truth of the fact may be presumed, but the 
proof is not conclusive until an I.-E. correspondence has been 
adduced. If a similar Dravidian word exists, it should not be 
assumed to be a tadbhava. It is indeed likely that a re-examination 
of I. -A. words from this point of view may modify the phonological 
laws, as they exist at present. 

66 i.e . cocoanut shell. Simpu — oyster-shell (a doublet) corresponds 
with chip . 

See Caldwell 3rd ed., pp. 322-335. 


67 
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Chapter III 
PHONOLOGY. 

§ 8 Cerebrals . 

37. It is not the purpose of this article to discuss phonology 
in detail. Dr. Bloch’s “ La Formation de la langue Marathe,” 
Professor Turner’s Gujarati Phonology 68 together with Dr. Kittel’s 
Grammar of the Kannada language, Caldwell’s Comparative Philo- 
logy and Mr. K. Y. Subbaiya’s articles 59 supply a wealth of material, 
which needs a separate study. In the following sections I will only 
refer to a few points of special relevance to my theme. 

38. Cerebrals. Although cerebral letters form an essential 
feature in Dravidian phonology, Dr. Sten Konow (in L.S.I. Munda, 
p. 279), does not venture to assert that the Dravidian language 
introduced cerebrals to Indo-Aryan. He is content to state that 
“all that can be said is that Dravidian influence has given strength 
to a tendency which may have taken its origin among the 
Aryans themselves.” There, is, however, no particular reason why 
there should have arisen among the Aryans any tendency 
towards cerebrals. It is true that there are cerebral sounds in 
many Indo-European languages and possibly Iranian but they have 
never shewed any tendency to develop. Indo-Aryan has alone 
shewed such a tendency and this, in p.-opoition *;o its proximity to 
Dravidian. The process may ever be represented as a tendency’ 
of Aryan to resist the introc action of cerebrals from Dravidian, 
and by its influence to reduce the number of cerebrals in the 
Dravidian languages most affected by it. Tamil has more cerebrals 
than Kanarese. Old Kanarese had rh , r, l and two Is, hsala 
and hula (Kittel Grammar pp. 7-10) in addition to the ordinary r 
and l . Marathi and Gujarati have only one l and r written as 4 ; 
but distinct in pronunciation from the latter letter. Panjabi and 
Hindustani have r as well as but Hindustani has no l and the 
Panjabi l has only been recognised at a comparatively late date 00 . 

68 J.R.A.S . July and October 1921. 

59 Ind. Ant. 1909, 1910. 

40 Odiya also has cerebral 1 (T. J. Malthy, Practical Handbook of the 
Uriya or Odiya Language, 1874, p. 2.) 
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Modern Kanarese has now fallen into line with Marathi and 
Gujarati and has only l and d to represent the vanished 
cerebrals. 

39. In Vedic Sanskrit cerebrals are used sparingly and with* 
uncertainty. L and \h are interchanged with 4 and 4b, just as 1 
was interchanged with 4 in old Kanarese. The Kavirajam&rgga 
II. 100 is the authority for this transposition in its statement 
that the northern Kanarese form noduven is preferable to the 
southern Kanarese form nolpen. The latter word is undoubtedly 
the more archaic as it presents the root nol with a consonantal 
termination and the unvoiced form of the ending -pen. Vedic l y Ih 
may possibly represent Dravidian J, l . 

In Prakrit Hemacandra has vilham with the meaning of Kanarese 
bile white (v. para 28) and although l is found and not l the confu- 
sion between Z, Z and Z is attested by the Tamil vella and the Telugu 
vella , both of which mean white. The parallel is not weakened by 
the use in Kanarese of d for Z instead of dh, f or not only is 
Kanarese inimicable to the aspirated consonant, but it has a real 
use for its /. Therefore if induced by Aryan influence to curtail 
its alphabet, it would adopt the unaspirated consonant as its 
substitute for the obsolescent Z. 

40. The cerebral vowels r, f, l and l and the consonant s are not 
found in the Dravidian languages or indeed in Marathi and 
Gujarati with insignificant exceptions 61 . This fact seems to con- 
tradict the supposition of the Dravidian origin of cerebrals, but it 
can be explained. Cerebral vowels indeed are not Dravidian, but 
Aryan. Sanskrit r, the only really useful cerebral vowel, corresponds 
to Avestic ere. The other signs are due to a desire for symmetry. 
That is to say, the vowel scheme of the Sanskrit alphabet is as fol- 
lows : — one group of vowels, which have no semi- vowels to correspond 
and are conventionally arranged in pairs of long and short, as 
being of somewhat similar quality — a, a, ; e, ai ; o, au and another 
group, with semi- vowels to correspond and arranged in pairs of long 
and short of same quality y, i, I ; r, r, r ; 1, I ; v u, u. This arrange- 

81 Istu and its congeners are isolated Dravidian forma in Kanarese and 
the group is otherwise found only in tatsamas, and in a few tadbhavas only 
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ment appears to have preceded the more exact analysis demanded 
by sandhi. The letter s was necessitated by the admission 
of a cerebral varga , but was not needed for the distinction of words* 
The fact that Dravidian does not admit these sounds does not 
indicate anything more than that the Sanskrit alphabet was created 
after the contact of Aryan with Dravidian, a matter which is in itself 
probable. Why Dravidian should have influenced the Sanskrit 
alphabet only in the direction of cerebral consonants, it is impossible 
to say. It was at any rate the only positive contribution it could 
make. Marathi and Gujarati not only share with Kanarese (and Dra- 
vidian) the objection to the cerebral vowels and s, but they also 
incline towards the Dravidian repugnance of sibilants and aspirates 
by simplifying their other sibilants. .Gujarati is inclined to use one 
only of the sibilants s or 4, and the same tendency occurs in 
Marathi (cf. Bloch §15). This tendency exists also in other vernacu- 
lars, e.g., Panjabi has only one sibilant s. The failure to distinguish 
sibilants is either a general Aryan or indeed Indo-European 
characteristic or due to Dravidian influence. Iranian languages 
do distinguish their sibilants, but the probable derivation of the 
Aryan alphabets from Semitic sources suggests that the distinction 
was due to Semitic influence and is artificial in character. 

§ 9. Palatals . 

41. Dr. Bloch (§. 24 p. 33) describes two phonetic peculiarities, 
which distinguish Marathi from the remainder of indo- Aryan 
languages — one is the loss oi the pure palatal character of 
the palatal semi -occlusives before the posterior vowels. This 
phenomenon is also found in Gujarati (L. S.I. Guj. p. 330 ; Di- 
vatia, Gujarati Language and Literature, I. p. 340 foil.), e. g. Carolar 
is pronounced garotar with a bias towards sarotar. It is also found in 
Telugu (Bloch §24) and Kanarese (Ziegler, Pract. Key p. 2, first note) , 
In the latter language heccu more and muccu to close, are 
pronounced heggu and muggu. I can personally vouch for this 
sound in Gujarati and Kanarese. Its origin is unknown. It is not 
found in Sanskrit and apparently does not exist in Tamil. I say 
apparently, because the very late recognition of its existence in 
Gujarati and Kanarese gives rise to a suspicion that it may exist 
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in other vernaculars 62 . It appears to be similar in character 
to the use in Gujarati of 4 before the front vowels and s before the 
back vowels, e.g., 4fpahi (Persian slpahi), but sarai or sari (Persian 
sar&f ) and pinsan for pinsan ( English pension) . It should be observed 
that in Marathi the usage is variable before e, i.e., ce or £e. 
je or je. The depalatalised j is, so far as I remember, found only 
when e is pronounced a, as in pdija for pdiije. 

§ 10. The Dipthonyization of “ e ” and “ o.” 

42. This is the second of Dr. Bloch's “ phonetic peculiari- 
ties/' Initial e and o are pronounced ye and wo in all Dravidian 
languages (Bloch, §24). The pronunciation is found universally 
in Marathi but not in Gujarati. The word Y orient (Marathi) to go, is 
always written so, and in fact, I would have stated a short time ago 
that the form encrh was definitely incorrect. The dipthongization 
of medial e and o is found not only in certain dialects of the Kon- 
kan (Bloch § 24) but in Kanarese, where it is more common than 
Kanarese speakers care to acknowledge and probably is universal 
in the Lingayat home. I have heard gwott-illa for gott-illa , I do 
not know, in Bijapur and Dharwar and By&dar and Nyamappa 
are variants of Becjiar and Nemappa (both names) that I have 
heard in Dharwar district 63 . It is possible therefore that 
the two phenomena are not independent of each other as Dr. 
Bloch considers. The use of ya and e indifferently in Marathi 
* *!J a an( l C W an d ze (the oblique form) (L.S.I. Marathi, 22 and my 
own experience ) is a further piece of evidence. The dipthongiza- 
tion of “ e ” and“o” seems certainly a specifically Dravidian 
characteristic. Professor Turner, however, in his review of Dr. 
Bloch's ‘La formation de la langue Marathe ’ (Indo-Aiyan 50, 99) 
points out that e, o > ye, wo also in Kumaoni and Nepali. This pro- 
nunciation apparently can be ascribed to other than Dravidian 
influence, but in the case of Marathi there seems no need to seek 
an alternative explanation. 

M After writing the above I find that T. J. Malthy, Practical Hand- 
book of the Odiyd language 1874, remarks (p. 2 ) that ch\=c) is softly pro- 
nounced like ts when not combined with e, i or l and j is always pronounced 
dz, but when combined with i or t like j . Odiya is the other important 
border language in touch with Telugu. 

65 Beda, it is not wanted, is often pronounced byada (Zeigler p. 29) 
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§11. Other Sounds . 

43. There are many remarkable correspondences between 
middle Indian and Dravidian as regards phonology. Prakrit has all 
the Sanskrit vowels except r etc., and the dipthongs ai and au ; 
e and o are no longer diphthongs and may be short or long. 68 
Dravidian has the same peculiarities. The modern alphabets possess 
ei and au but ei < e < primitive a and au are only used in the pro- 
nunciation of Sanskrit derivatives. Even Beames, who is averse from 
admit ting Dravidian influences, admits the probability of non- Aryan 
influences in certain vowel changes from Sanskrit and in the case 
of ai particularises Dravidian and Kolarian ( Mundart ) sources 
(I. 168-169). Long a. t, and u become severally a , i and u y before the 
consonants, but if the long vowel is retained one of the consonants 
is elided. Prakrit has no palatal or cerebral sibilant ; initial y 
becomes j ; t and p generally pass into d or v (or b ) ; t > d> d 
often>Z 69 ; r > l ; s and s > s : conjunct consonants are transformed 
into a double consonant and sometimes a new vowel is inserted 
between the two consonants instead. (Cowell, Intro, xviii and xx). 
Dravidian possesses all these characteristics and treats its tad- 
bhavas in the same way as Prakrit. Dr. Bloch has indicated 
(Ind. Ant: xlviii pp. 191-4 quoted Turner §11) that the ludo- 
Aryan languages, so far as concerned intervocalic consonants, 
went the same way as Dravidian, but in one respect the Dravidian 
practice is closer to the middle Indian than the modern Indian ; 
that is in the use of aoub e^l consonants. 70 The treatment of 
tadbhavas sometimes corresponds with the Prakrit practice and 
sometimes goes on lines, which Prakrit might have followed, but 
did not. So in Kesava’s list of Tadbhavas (eirc. A. D. 1250 Kittel, 
Grammar : p. 433 foil.) appear tin > trina ; dr < ahara ; and 
dgdia < akara . But there are also akkara < aksara and ddlimba 
> dadima , the latter being in contrast with Prakrit ddlhna. 


68 Cowell, Intro, p. xviii. 

But in Kanarese 1 or 1. 

70 Tamil even doubles after a long vowel vakku, (vak) without 
shortening the vow’el or after a short vowel derived from a Sanskrit short 
vowel, appu (ap). (Caldwell p. 135.) 
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44. Other Prakrit features, which are more marked in modern 
Indian are the insertion of a fresh vowel as harisa , (har$a) 7x like 
Kanarese juguti or jukuti (yukti ) — Kittel, ibid — spontaneous nasali- 
sation and denasalisation (Bloch §§66-72) and the softening of inter- 
vocalic m into v . (Bloch §137 and Turner §67). The spontaneous 
nasalisation or denasalisation is found in Tamil and Kanarese 
(Caldwell p. 167-173), but the Tamil nasalisation appears to be more 
extensive and more systematic than that of Indo-Aryan. The 
spirantisation of intervocalic m is effected in Kanarese not only 
in the case of Tadbhavas — ddvu v i Ihdma ), (jiavaruga (damaruka) etc., 
but doublets of the Dravidian words tamare ( tavate , a lotus); 
emage, evage , tamage , tavage, Dative plurals of the personal pronouns, 
they and themselves, are found in the middle Kanarese. In old 
Kanarese, i.e., up to the middle of the 13th century, these forms are 
not found, but the anusvdra or sonne is used (as also in middle 
Kanarese) as a termination of the nominative plural of pronouns. 
It becomes m the labial, before vowels and alternatively vu, 
(Kittel p. 74-75). The Kanarese sonne does not, however, appear 
to have more than the form of the Sanskrit anusvdra. Kittel p. 7 
definitely says that when final, it has the sound of English m in 
bottom. 

45. The Kanarese sonne resembles the Anundsika 72 rather than 
the anusvdra which is not a Kanarese sound. Tamil has not even 
admitted the sign of the sonne into its alphabet. In nominal 
and verbal endings the sonne in Kanarese becomes m y n, v y or vu in 
the singular and m or n in the plural generally in connection with a 
following vowel ; and adverbs, postpositions and conjunctions 
ending in sonne when followed by a vowel change the sonne into 
m. (Kittel, Grammar p. 179, 180). There still exists an uncertainty 
in the use of n and r. Quite recently at a public auction I heard 

71 Cowel, Intro, p. xx. 

73 i.e., the varga nasal see Max Muller, Sanskrit Grammar, para 11 
“ according to Sanskrit grammarians, the real anusvdra is nasikya , the five 
nasals, anun&sika, nasalised, i.e., pronounced by their own organ of speech 
and uttered through the nose — Panini, Siddhanta Kaumudl, I. 1.9.” 
Macdonell, Sanskrit Grammar for Students, 3 para 7 says, however, that some 
distinguish from anusvara, anunasika or the nasalised vowel — anusvara 
being originally only used before the sibilant or h. 
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the name Revappa pronounced indifferently as Renappa and it 
was recorded in both ways in the government records. 

According to Dr. Bloch in Marathi the old intervocalic m 
became spirant and ended in v nasal, the nasality of which was 
unstable enough to disappear in some cases. Pischel (§251) gives 
many examples of both v nasal and v as developments of m and 
some cases in which m has weakened into anunasilca (or anu- 
svdra ). Dr. Bloch therefore concludes that m became spirant in every 
position either after the epoch of Hemacandra (XII century 
A. D.) or earlier, but not so much before him as to prevent him 
losing the tradition of writing the intervocalic m, though the sound 
had disappeared (Bloch 137). If this view is correct, the fact is 
of some importance. The earliest instance of the change of winto 
vu given by Kittel (Grammar, p. 74) is from an inscription of 
1123 A. D. and this shews that both grammarians of Prakrit and 
Kanarese had noticed the change. It may be assumed that the 
changes in each language were connected. 

46. The evidence 1* not strong enough to assert a Dravidian 
origin, but the following points may be noticed. The Kanarese 
anusvara is pronounced m, when final, and medially is the nasal 
of the varga of the succeeding consonant. It does not exist other- 
wise. M became n or v, but couiu never become nv, which is not 
a Kanarese sound. 

The strongest argumern in favoui of the Dravidian origin of 
the movement is that the change although known to I.-E. is rare 
in Sanskrit and that when languages influence one another, phonetic 
changes are made by those who adopt words in their vocabulary 
or adopt a whole vocabulary, and are never due to indigenous 
speakers adopting the phonetic idioms of a language by which they 
are influenced. For instance, there are no Marathi or Kanarese 
words spoken with an English pronunciation except as part of the 
English language. And of the many Persian words which have 
found their way into modern Indian, very few have retained their 
original pronunciation. The above argument applies to all 
phonetic variations from the I.-E. type common to Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian. 
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Chapter IV 
SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 12 Oenders. 

47. Gender may be classified as natural or conventional. 
Dravidian has no conventional gender, i.e., a gender entirely inde- 
pendent of the sex or sexlessness of the noun, it being understood 
that sex is an attribute of the rational being only. It is probably 
because the sun is divine that we find the Sanskrit tatsama treated 
as masculine, suryanu . Dr. Bloch (§180) states that with the 
exception of Singhalese no Indo-Aryan language besides Marathi 
and Gujarati has preserved all the genders, but apparently Singha- 
lese has only animate and inanimate genders and cannot be con- 
sidered to be, an exception eiusdem generis. The Singhalese 
use appears to approximate to the Dravidian use. Kanarese like 
other Dravidian languages has masculine, feminine and neuter 
terminations, but the masculine and feminine forms are rigidly 
applied to words denoting or referring to men and women and the 
neuter to irrational objects. The gender terminations are of some 
antiquity, but appear to be less spontaneous and more 
artificial than the corresponding Marathi and Gujarathi ter- 
minations. They appear to be either pronominal affixes or 
actual pronouns and the masculine and feminine forms have been 
derived from words denoting “ man ” and “woman.” Old poetic 
forms and colloquial forms frequently ignore these terminations and 
it is extremely probable that they were due to the inspiration of 
Sanskrit from which the Dravidian pandits derived their grammati- 
cal theories. Caldwell (p. 220) does not agree that the Dravidian 
development of gender is the result of direct Sanskritic influences 
“ of which no trace is perceptible in this department of Dravidian 
grammar, but have arisen either from the progressive mental culti- 
vation of the Dravidians themselves or from an inheritance 
of pre-Sanskritic elements; ” Caldwell based his conclusions on 
Tamil literature and my remarks are based on Kanarese literature 
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which Caldwell probably considered more recent. But the dates of 
Tamil literature are vague, while that of the earliest Kanarese 
poem is definitely fixed at about 850 A.D. This poem is full of Sans- 
krit words and ideas and it is quite allowable to suppose that the 
Tamil poems which are known to have excluded Sanskrit words 
in reaction to Sanskrit influence superseded older works of clearly 
Sanskrit tendencies. 

48. Caldwell’s conclusion is therefore unsatisfactory, because 
an attribution to independent development or to pre-Sanskritic 
elements is unnecessary when reference to Sanskrit provides a 
completely adequate explanation. He himself says (p. 220) ‘‘Every 
noun or pronoun in which the idea of gender is formally expressed, 
being a compound word, is necessarily of later origin than the 
uncompounded primitives.” And although Mr. Subbaiya (Ind. 
Ant. 1911, p. 184) is of opinion that he misunderstands the forma- 
tion of these compound words, Caldwell in fact derives them 
(pp. 223,227) from independent substances meaning “ male and 
female ” and a neuter demonstrative or suffix, a theory which 
Mr. Subbaiya accepts. Caldwell is perhaps misled by an idea that 
the Dra vidian gender terminations must be derivable from Sanskrit 
forms in order to be considered of Sanskrit- origin, but it is not the 
terminations themselves, but their construction which is Indo- 
Aryan. 

49. The Dravidian distinction between rational and irrational 
beings (not animate and inanimate beings, since, this is the Munda, 
not the Dravidian distinction ; cf. L.S.I. Munda-Dra vidian, pp. 23, 
289 and the Kanarese words yettu , bullock, hasu cow, lusu, child, 
which are all neuter) is found in the Marathi and Gujarati syntax. 
Firstly, the object of a transitive verb is put in the oblique case, if 
rational and in the direct or nominative accusative case if irrational 
and secondly, the agreement of a verb or of a predicate adjective 
varies according to the rationality or irrationality of the subject, 
(cf. Bloch 180, 271). 

50. As regards the first point it is true that the grammarians 
make the distinction between animate and inanimate beings.(Naval- 
kar §488-491 ; Taylor §134) but I have found the usage, though 
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fluctuating, to favour the distinction between rational and irrational 73 
Navalkar (§491 note) states that noun denoting irrational animals 
are usually put in the dative (i.e., theinflected) case, showing that the 
practice is not uniform and instances of the use of the direct or 
nominative -accusative case are easily found Marathi dukremcarava- 
yas , tofeedswine, (L.S.I.Mar., p. 37) Gujarati bakram carlo hato 
(Taylor, p. 224) he was feeding goats. But, curiously enough 
according to the grammars Kanarese does not follow either 
practice and the correct grammatical accusative of matu , a word, 
is mdtannu , although as Ziegler says(p. 16, note 3) “The crude form 
( i.e ., matu) is often used instead of the accusative case where it 
can be done without ambiguity.” The use of the nominative 
or base as the accusative of neuter nouns is the ordinary and almost 
universal colloquial use of Tamil-Malayalam and is often found 
even in classical compositions. The accusative case termination 
may be suffixed, either for the sake of euphony or to prevent ambi- 
guity. (Caldwell 271). But this use is not found in Marathi 
and Gujarati. Tamil-Malayalam masculine and feminine nouns 
invariably take the accusative case suffix when they are 
governed by active verbs. In Telugu the use of the nominative 
for the accusative is confined to things without life. The 
dialect of the Tudas uses the nominative in the case of all 
nouns but uses the accusative for personal pronouns 
(Caldwell 271). Spoken Kanarese retains the distinction between 
rational and irrational ; Kudure kandu kondar’enu , have they 
found the horse ? (Ziegler, p. 53) It seems probable, therefore, that 
the use of the accusative for irrational objects is due to the desire 
of grammarians to secure uniformity. Its use in the case of 
irrational animals ( i.e ., animate things ) in spoken Telugu may 
be due to Munda influence, in view of the close proximity of the 
Telugu and Munda areas. But Marathi and Gujarati which are 
contiguous to and superimposed upon the Kanarese-speaking 
areas, would naturally, follow the Kanarese practice. 

51. With regard to the second point, we find Navalkar (§486.3) 
laying down the rule that the verb often agrees with the last 

78 Cf. Taylor §36. The plural forms of He ’ (the demonstrative pro- 
noun) are freely employed with reference to human beings, but seldom with 
reference to the lower animals and to inanimate objects. 
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of two or more irrational animals or inanimate objects e.g. y 
amct gdi dni glioma aid ndhim, our cow and horse have not come. 
Taylor(§121 B) gives an example — ghofo Jcegkoqti langajti hoy to if the 
horse or mare be lame ; but does not specifically differentiate 
between irrational and rational beings. But as in Marathi and 
Gujarati nouns of different genders have generally, whether mascu- 
line, feminine or neuter, a neuter predicate, it is difficult to for- 
mulate any rule based pn the distinction between rational and 
irrational objects. And even, if such a rule could be formulated, 
it would appear to have no parallel in Dra vidian. If Navalkar 
is correct, we have a phenomenon of great interest, a construction 
which is not of Aryan or Dra vidian origin. But his interpretation 
is doubtful. 

§13. Case — Crude form . 

52. The cases of Marathi, Gujarati and Kanarese although 
they have been arranged on a similar plan by grammarians, do not 
show many points in common. Those of Marathi and Gujarati 
are partly the remains of more ancient Sanskrit cases and partly 
postpositions, while the Kanarese cases are all except the nomi- 
native, vocative, and genitive made by postpositions. Caldwell 
(p. 255) refers to the absence of nominative case terminations in 
Dra vidian and there are none in Kanarem. The crude form as it 
is called in Marathi by Navalkar is, however, used in the nominative 
of certain declensions , but as a rule the crinh form is not found 
in the nominative and dative. So we find with arasu : genitive, 
arasina ; dative, arasiye and amsami ; genitive, arasana ; 
dative : arasanige from Sanskrit raja as alternative declensions. In 
Gujarati there is a distinct crude-form only for nouns with a case 
termination in the nominative, either masculine or neuter, other- 
wise the nominative is used. In Marathi there is a distinct crude 
form for all, except feminine w r ords ending in i and certain words 
ending in o and u. It is reasonable to suppose that the crude form 
is due in Indo-Aryan to an attempt to reconcile the Dravidian 
with the Aryan idiom during a period when the Prakrit case-endings 
w T ere becoming supplanted by the Dravidian postposition and that 
its use in Dravidian was an imitation of the Indo-Aryan 
compromise. 
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§ 14. Genitive. 

53. It is the genitive that one expects to find at the base of the 

modern oblique case (Bloch § 183) and it is precisely the genitive 
which in Kanarese is the normal crude form. It appears that in 
the singular the oblique case in Marathi and Gujarati is derivable 
not from the genitive but from the dative of Sanskrit (Bloch § 183) ; 
but this fact does not mean that it did not come into use as a crude 
form after taking the place of the genitive. The significant Prakrit 
majjham from the dative mahyam which has become the genitive 
mdjha and the crude form maj in Marathi quoted by Bloch (§183) 
has evolved into an unquestionable genitive. It is possible to 
argue that the disuse of the Sanskrit case-endings was initiated 
and promoted by the Scythian or Tatar invasions. On the assump- 
tion that their language was a form of Turk!, it may be pointed out 
that in Eastern Turk! the postpositions are affixed direct to the 
nominative, e.g., at horse. Genetive dative at -gha (Shaw — 

J. A. S. B. 1877, No. 3 p. 243). This language is purely aggluti- 
native and has no genders. It could in the past have hardly been 
more primitive than it is now. The genitive ning can be traced 
to an old word meaning “ property " but the Dravidian genitive 
is formed by the nominative either by lengthening the final syllable 
or not ; or by adding a neuter pronoun, which is used also for turn- 
ing an adjective into a predicate (see Caldwell, pp, 28G-287) and 
is perhaps identical with the adjectival ending of the verb- 
relative. The genitive of Turk! is therefore neither in origin nor use 
similar to the genitive of Dravidian, and it is only in appear- 
ance that the use of the nominative as a base for the cases in Turin 
and its use in Kanarese correspond ; for in Kanarese it is the nomi- 
native turned into a genitive and not the nominative itself which 
becomes the crude form. There is in Kanarese an exception and 
that is the dative. It lias the form of an inflexion and not of a 
case-ending in certain declensions. 

54. The locative also exhibits alternative forms — iiru a village, 
uralli or urinalli, in a village. tJralli is the popular and possibly 
the older form. It might be supposed from these forms that 
Kanarese possessed at a very early stage a genuine declensional 
system with a nominative, dative, genitive and locative. But 

9 
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there exist still especially in the popular speech, vigorous relics of 
an agglutinative system and the synthetic elements of the language 
are admitted to be a comparatively late development. Kanarese 
could even now throw overboard much of its synthetic tophamper 
and yet be intelligible. The modern Indo-Aryan languages would 
find it more difficult to do so and middle Indo-Aryan would be a 
wreck without its synthetic processes. 

55. The Dravidian languages indeed appear to have been 
influenced by their Aryan neighbours in this respect. In old Kana- 
rese accoruing to the grammarians there is no such thing as an 
adjective ; the noun itself is used as an adjective. The genitive 
is an adjective in sense, and in primitive Kanarese or its ancestor 
the nominative may have been used as a genitive or as an adjec- 
tive indifferently. Bill means white or whiteness and ' bile 
kudu re'" “a wdiite horse”, “tande kudure” is “father's home ”lande 
being a lengthened form of tande . 

56. This suggestion docs not conflict with the fact pointed 
out in para. 11 that Tarkt does not possess a crude form and cannot 
therefore have suggested the crude form of Marathi and Gujarati. 
The mutual influence of Aryan and Dravidian acting over centuries 
alone could produce that approximation of inflexion which now 
exists in the modern Indo-Aryan and Pin vidian languages. The 
method by which Aryan influence brought about the existence 
of a genitive wus presumably iirst by the lengthening of the last 
syllable of the nominative and then by the addition of the locative 
and pronominal endings. The piimitive use wmuld have been the 
early use of an agglutinative language winch involves postpositions 
in direct contact with the nominative. A synthetic language 
cannot logically accept that position and must if it adopts post- 
positions relate them to some case, which logically would be the 
genitive. According to this theory Gujarati and Marathi would 
derive their use of postpositions from Kanarese (or Dravidian) 
and have given the use of their inflections to Kanarese. 

57. The genitive is also used in Kanarese to form a base for 
an adjective. So we find rdmadavaru (Kanarese Infants’ primer, 
lesson 3) meaning “ bearers of marks ” namada being the genitive 
of nama ( vu ) with avaru, the pronoun meaning 4 they ’ attached^ 
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In both Gujarati and Marathi the genitive is (as Dr. Bloch 
states) a true adjective with genders and a crude form ; but an 
adjective only in form and not in meaning. The use of the geni- 
tive made up of the nominative and genitive ending, (instead of 
the crude form and genitive ending) as an adjective both in form 
and meaning, e.g ., gamvca , rustic compared with gaihv&ca ‘ of 
a village 5 is peculiar to Marathi. 

58. Finally there is a use of the genitive with postpositions 
to be found both in Kanarese, Marathi and Gujarati. The 
genitive ending is placed after a noun with a postposition forming 
an adjective. So Kanarese sdley-olage in a school and saley- 
olagina pdtlia — a lesson in a school, sdleya being the genitive of 
sale and olagina the genitive of olage , within (Kanarese Infants’ 
primer lesson 8) ; Marathi torkdimcd tomddihtald in the mouth 
(rf. Navalkar § 353) ; and Gujarati, temdmno , in it (cf. Taylor 
§113). The Kanarese is not inflected for gender, as adjectives are 
not so treated but the Marathi and Gujarati forms are regularly 
inflected. This formation which is similar to but not to be com- 
pounded with the accumulation of postpositions, is common in 
Dravidian. 

§ 15 Dative. 

59. In Marathi and Gujarati the Dative is also used as an 
Accusative. In Kanarese the Dative is a separate form from the 
Accusative. The forms of the Dative are in Marathi, - s 
and - Id, in Gujarati, - ne and in Kanarese, - ge or, - kke. In 
all three languages the Dative is used with its normal meaning, but 
in Marathi and Kanarese it has in certain cases the sense of a 
locative both of motion, time at which, and price at which (thus 
agreeing in the first two senses at least with Hindustani). So Kana- 
resc manege hodalu , she went to the house (Zieg. p. 59) Marathi 
to gdmvdld geld , he went to town (Nav. §588 6 (b) ) but Gujarati 
te khede gayo, he went to Kaira (Taylor §138). Marathi kal rdtris 
turn kotherk holds , where were you last night ? (Nav. id 7 ( b ) ) 
Kanarese sayahkdlakke ba , come in the evening (Spencer p. 183) ; 
but Gujarati sanje avo , come in the evening. Kanarese goes 
further (y) estu ghantege barali , at what hour am I to come ? while 
Marathi uses the form hitivajldm (of locative origin) and Gujarati 
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ketalerdge , with the ordinary locative ending. For ‘ price at which * 
we find Kanarese (y)eradu rupdyige koduttene, I will give it for 
two rupees. (Spencer 182), vdrakke kotfti, give (land) on 
cropshare (Kittel Diet. s. v. Vdr. ) and Marathi to hajdr 
rupaydmld meld , he went bankrupt to the extent of one thousand 
rupees (Naval. §588 d ), but Gujarati mem a ghocjlo patds rujnye 
lidho , I bought this horse for fifty rupees (Taylor §138). 

60. The use of the Dative as a Locative in the comparison of 
adjectives is found in Kanarese alone, Gujarati and Marathi 
both using a distinct postposition or the ablative. (See later §17.) 

61. Kanarese has moreover a peculiar uh- of the termination 
-ge in such adverbs and postpositions as hdhgc thus, kelage , below 
h or age, outside, (w)olage in. Spencer (p. 112) and Ziegler (p. 9) 
consider that in these words - e has a locative significance and that 
they are formed from the nouns horagu ? etc., which consist of a 
a root 74 (in some cases verbal as well as nominal) with the formative 
suffix - g u. These nouns actually exist. Kittel however, (pp. 169 
and 260), connects — age with agi the modern adverbial termina- 
tion and derives them both from age (so that it becomes). He pre- 
sumably has not considered the possibility of - e being a locative, 
because it is ne^er used as a locative termination of nouns 75 
(see Kittels' exhaustive list p. 84). His explanation, however, 
will not account for c uch words as (tr)olaye except by analogy. 
There are, moreover, set Jh\ adverbs which have admittedly 
dative terminations, beligge in the morning for belagige ; bagge , 
concerning, for bagage , from bage, intention ; varege as far as, from 
rare , limit 70 . There are a number of adverbs ending in - e 
as melc, upon, but they are probably just the crude base or root, 
as is found in rare , bage , above. There are grounds, therefore, for 
believing that the locative use of the dative is originally Kanarese. 
I have no materials for alleging if to be Dra vidian, but the Tamil 
for £ come at four o’clock ’ is ndlu manikki vd y where manikki is the 

74 That is to say hor, ( w)ol , otc. 4 gu. 

76 (w) ol, (w)ola,ge ; — alii and its variants and — i are the forms found* 

7# (Spencer pp. 112, 120) Also i mirege , in this way, K.S.B. Less. 3. 
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dative of mani y hour (Ferguson p. 3.) 77 and the use is probably 
not confined to Kanarese. 

62. Another, but rare use of the Dative in Kanarese is as an 
oblique form with a postposition — dskara, for the sake of and inta 
than, take this construction — e.g., namagbskara , for our sakes, ida - 
kkinta , than this (Spencer pp. 1 17-8). It is difficult to avoid connect- 
ing this use of - ge and - ke with the use of the Sinhalese genitive 

- ge (v. Block §202). Both this form and the Hindustani - Jco, 

- kd - ki are derived from Sanskrit originals (cjfhe and krta), but 
the deciding factor in the choice of the particular form may have 
been the existence of similar Dravidian forms. Alternatively, the 
Dravidian forms may have been adopted from Indo- Aryan. 

CHAPTER V. — ADJECTIVES. 

Section 1G — Adjectives. 

63. There are no adjectives proper in Kanarese (Spencer p. 167), 
but what are called adjective nouns take their place. These have 
the usual genders — cikka-ranu , a little man, cikkavahi , a little 
woman, cikkadu a little thing. These are used as nouns proper 
and predicatively as adjectives. The crude form eikka is used in 
the ordinary adjectival sense as eikka mane , a small house. A 
number of these crude forms are actually regarded as nouns as 
( w)olle , goodness, bib' whiteness and are generally written with the 
last syllable lengthened to denote the genitive case. Sanskrit- 
derived adjectives receive a different treatment when used with 
Kanarese words (Spencer p. 173). 

§ 17 Comparison of Adjectives. 

64. The treatment of comparison in Kanarese is in conformity 
with the above theory. The comparative is expressed by the 
simple adjective-noun and the thing compared in the locative-dative 
(§15) or the locative-ablative, a special form , — nanva kvdurege 
ninna kudure doddadu, your horse is larger than mine. lit. among 
my horses your horse is a large thing (cf. Caldwell pp. 316-317). 

77 Ferguson Inge vd Colombo 1907. Compare also the use of Hin- 
dustani — ko. 
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When the locative-ablative is used, it is combined with the loca- 
tive dative as kudureyu ndyiginia dodddgide, a horse is larger than 
a dog. Kittel pp. 378, 379, gives examples, apparently from old 
or middle Kanarese, of the use of the ablative or instrumental, 
(derived from the locative) applied to the noun theme and not to 
its dative. 

G5. The superlative is expressed in much the same way, but 
generally with the addition of ( y)ella , all or its equivalents 
or by the addition of the intensive particle u to the dative 
or by a combination of both. The ordinary locative - alii 
is also used with or without (y)ella — (y)ella kuduregaliginta a 
kudureyu doddaddgidc , that horse is the largest of horses ; sd si 
vekalu bijagalaUi sannadv , a grain ot mustard is the smallest of 
seeds (Spencer p. 178) namuia annanu yellarigu hireyanv , my 
eldest brother is the biggest (K.F.B., less : 5) ; ivanu (y)ellarcilli 
doddavanu, he is the eldest son of all (Ziegler p. 22). Similarly in 
Marathi and Gujarati the adjective is not inflected for comparison. 
To the thing compared is affixed the locative Marathi peksarh, 
Gujarati kartarh or the ablative Marathi hun, Gujarati - tin, as — 
Marathi Surya'peksdm lahan , smaller than the sun, and pdnydpek- 
sarh halkerh , lighter than water (Navalkar §522); Gujarati tamara 
kartarh uhcurh, taller than you ; math at hi moturh, larger than the 
head. (Taylor §2oA.) For the superlative we find the ordinary 
locative form also used. Marathi sarva amldrh jreksarh salt and } 
wisest of boys (or mida rh linn ) ; sarva frnbyamf rrotha largest mango ; 
(kdvycsu ndtakamramya m ‘among poetical compositions the drama 
is the most pleasant,’ is a Sanskrit idiom quoted by Navalkar as 
similar to the Marathi idiom, (Navalkar §§523, 524) and Gujarati 
motamurh moturh , sarvathi rmturh, largest (Taylor §28 B.) 

66. The idea of “ very ” expressed by a separate word found 
in Marathi and Gujarati is found also in Kanarese as an Aryan 
borrowing, but the repetition of the adjective to denote the same 
idea found again in all three languages is the natural method in 
Kanarese. 

67. Excess . The idea of excess is conspicuously absent from 
Indian languages, Aryan or Dra vidian , the simple adj ective or adverb 
being used as a rule. The words Kanarese heccu excess, Maratk 
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adhik excessive, Gujarati vadhare more, although used on occa- 
sions, are obviously late adaptations or borrowings, the Gujarati 
word being formed from the noun vadhdro , excess. The use of 
the simple adjective to denote excess is consistent with its use to 
denote comparison. 

68. Equality . The idea of equality or likeness is expressed in 
Kanarese by the genitive with antha , such astu, so much and so on, 
as nammanthavaru, people like ourselves. I have not, however, 
actually met with astu, used except with a sentence. In Marathi 
and Gujarati the same senses are expressed by Marathi ilka,evadhd y , 
Gujarati jevo, jevatfo etc., with the crude form of the genitive or 
the simple crude form. Marathi mdjhyd itka tarun , as young as I. 
Gujarati bdqmd jevo , like his father (Spencer p. 103. Navalkar 
§525 cf. Taylor, §97.) The above forms are usually classed as 
pronouns, but I have followed Navalkar in considering them 
under the head ‘Adjectives.’ 

69. Other methods of expressing similarity in Marathi and 
Gujarati are by adjectives, as Marathi sarakhd , Gujarati sara- 
khurh or by adverbs as Marathi pramdnem , Gujarati pethe ; while 
Kanarese clings to the pronominal adverb, when it does not use 
the pronominal adjective — tandeya hage maganu the son is like the 
father ; lit : like the father the son (is) ; hage means “thus *’ and 
while in common use in this sense as a pure adverb, it is also 
commonly used as a postposition as above. The pronominal use 
is developed more fully in Kanarese than in the Marathi or Guja- 
rati. It is observing of notice that Marathi which uses the demon- 
strative form of the pronominal adjective keeps closer to Kanarese 
than Gujarati which uses the relative form. Kanarese has no 
relative pronouns, and while the practice of Marathi is intelligible as 
deriving from Kanarese, that of Gujarati is entirely illogical and 
appears due to an Aryanization of a Dravidian turn of phrase. 

§ 17 Pronouns . 

70. There is nothing in common between the Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian pronouns except in the use of the words meaning 4 self.’ 
Marathi dpai i ; Gujarati apan , dp ; Kanarese tanu. 

(1) Marathi apan and Kanarese tdnu are used in a reflexive 
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sense, but in Gujarati dp rarely and apart never. Pote , potdno are 
used instead. Maratlii and Kanarese are particular that the subject 
of a sentence shall be followed by the reflexive possessive pronoun, 
but in Gujarati it is unnecessary. Marathi miih dpalya ghardnt rahin 
I will remain in my house (Navalkar§ 539) Kanarese awnutanna 
sevakannu Jcaluhisidanu, he sent his servant (Spencer p. 83), but 
Gujarati teoni a gal tamard ddndharma karvafhi savdhan raho , 
beware of doing your charities before them (i.e., men) (Taylor 
p. 244). This is a peculiarity of Gujarati even as compared with 
other “ inner ” languages. 

(2) Apart Marathi and Gujarati is used in the sense of 
inclusive “we.” apart sagala divas pahije few karuih we, shall do 
whatever we like the whole day ^Navalkar §544); Gujarati aw 
exclusive “ we ” and apart or apane inclusive “ we v (Taylor 
§ 31). It is to be noted that Kanarese does not use /aw, ( tamna ) 78 
in this way and in this respect it differs from all other Dravidian 
dialects (Caldwell p. 414). 

(3) Marathi apart, Gujarati dp and Kanarese iavu 
is used as a term of respect. It should be observed that 
the genitive of apart is dpld and of dp dpno not dpapded, 
and djmo, which might be expected, the Gujarati dpno being 
reserved for the word expressing inclusive “ we. 5 The circumstances 
are peculiar and it is possible that th * w oid dp, if not derived from, 
was identified with th ^ Kanarese appa which i: found in Gujarati 
as dpo, (a shepherd's term for ‘ 4 father *’) and Marathi dpd (a res- 
pectful term used for elders) ; in Hemaeandra ^De^i. I. 6.) as appo 
with the meaning of pita (father), but not in Dhanapala, who 
in his Pdialacchi has apparently done his best to exclude deti 
words. The form apart in Marathi clearly shew T s that it was identi- 
fied at some stage with the reflexive and it may be that dp, dpld 
and dpai% apart ded, have been thus simplified into two forms. 

71. Mi or Mtrh for the nominative singular “I” has been 
discussed by Dr. Bloch (§208) and he suggests that the form may 
have been derived from the instrumental. Kanarese has an instru- 
mental, but it is only the adoption of Indo- Aryan forms that has 


78 of. Sinh. tama. 
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made it need one. If the view I have taken of the Kanarese or 
Dravidian origin of the Kanarese construction (see §23) is 
correct, no further explanation of the form mi is necessary. Mirh 
would then be a comparatively late formation comparable with, 
the Gujarati meih cf. Apabhraihsa-em Marathi-eife(Turner Indo- 
Aryan nasals in Gujarati 5.22) 79 and 0. G Am (L.S.I. Guja- 
rati p. 356) and mi, a simplified from of mim. 


Chapter VII 
NUMERALS. 

§18 Cardinals . 

72. The Gujarati cardinals are indeclinable. The Marathi 
cardinals “ one ” to “four” inclusive are adjectives (declinable 
although irregularly) and from “ five ” onwards are either indeclin- 
able adjectives or declinable substantives. The cardinals in Kana- 
rese are declinable as far as “five” (Spencer p. 94 says “five” 
etc.,) but in practice they are only declined up to “three” inclusive. 
“ One ” has three genders and an epicene plural (masculine and 
feminine) used chiefly in a reflexive sense and the other numbers, 
a neuter singular form and an epicene plural. The number 
“ four ” has, however, unlike the others, a neuter form derived 
not from the number root plus the neuter singular ending -du, but 
from the number -root augmented by the formative -hi (Caldwell 
321 ff.). These formations are common to all Dravidian languages. 
At first it seems as though the Marathi use were Dravidian in 
origin, but this is not so. The Marathi use has a clear Indo-Euro- 
pean origin (Bloch §212). The Gujarati use is a natural logical 
development (Beanies ii. 243-4) from ancient Indo-Aryan forms. 
The Kanarese cardinals are substantives used as adjectives, for the 
Kanarese adjective is uninflected and becomes a noun by inflexion 
(See Adjectives § 16 and Caldwell p. 322). The Kanarese cardinal 
adjective is easily traceable from the existing cardinals. It is only 
possible, therefore, to come to the conclusion that the Marathi 
forms are genuine archaisms and that the Kanarese forms are due 


” J.R.A.S. 1915. 
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to Indo-Aryan influence, probably through the grammarians. In- 
flection of substantives is probably a comparatively late process 
in Kanarese (see §12). In Hindi a plural form of cardinals is used 
in certain cases (Beames ii. 243) but genders are not distinguished 
and this corresponds to some extent with the Kanarese use in 
the numerals “ two v to “five”. Further the Kanarese gram- 
matical theory and actual practice differ and the inconsistency 
indicates that the grammatical theory is inconvenient. 

73. Numbers are susceptible to some extent to the influence 
of a dominant alien language. In fact Marathi numbers are often 
used by Kanarese speakers, who know r otherwise no Marathi 
and the fact may be ascribed to their use in revenue administration. 
It is possibly owing to this use that the Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
now all use ‘ ha jar ’ a Persian word for “ thousand ” w r hile 
the Dravidian languages use a derivative of the Sanskrit “ Sahasra ” 
(Caldwell p. 354.) 

74. There is, however, a cuiious use of the cardinal car , four 
which appears to be Dravidian in origin. Marathi -Gujarati car lok 
is used to mean the people in general. In Marathi and Kanarese 
car and nalk it, lover , mean not only that, but a vague number. There 
is an uncertainty whether the sense of ‘few ’or 4 many ’ shall pre- 
dominate. In Marathi there is cohi mka<jie on all sides (Navalkar 
§134), in Gujarati car lok, Iho public, abov^ quoted and in Kanarese 
nalku j ana e\eryone. .idlkn kelam many kinds of w r ork (Kittel, 
Dictionary). 

On the other hand wt fin i in Marathi cat aksurem a measure 
of erudition, car divas sasucc, car Jnas sunece, the mother-in-law 
lias a few days and the daughter-in-law has a few' (Molesworth\s 
Dictionary); in Gujarati car rat kahine vdlis, I shall dissuade 
him in a few words, car lokmdm gandvum , to be counted as one of 
the upper ten (Belsare Dictionary) and in Kanarese nalku divasa , 
a few days. It cannot be definitely said that Indo-Aryan favours the 
sense of “few” and Dravidian that of “many,” although this is a 
a priori probable. Caldwell points out that in poetical Tamil ml means 
abundant and when comparing this w r ord (p. 335) with the Tamil 
use of nal four for ‘many, general* suggests a connection between 
the two w r ords. There appears then to have been a confusion 
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of a Dravidian word meaning “ many ” with the number “ four* 
used in the sense of “ several ” “ a few This confusion was 
imported into Indo-Aryan, but the meaning of “ several ” rather than 
that of “ many ” would predominate. I am not sure, however, how 
far the Dictionaries have been misled by a desire to be logical. 
Take car vat JcaJiine ralti. I personally should translate it “ I shall 
get round him somehow, the main idea not being that it is easy 
to dissuade him, but that I am confident of doing it. The 
Marathi cdrgostisdngneih, to use persuasive arguments (Molesworth 
Dictionary), does not emphasize the fewness of the arguments. 
It is better, therefore, not to make too close an analysis, 
but to rest content with the identification of the idioms. 
Numbers are used in all languages to express an indefinite meaning 
and the idiom in this case is the use of the number “ four ” not 
merely the use of a number. 

§ 19 Distributives. 

75. In Marathi and Gujarati the sense of distribution is express- 
ed by repeating the cardinals — Marathi dondon dm be and , bring two 
mangoes at a time (Navakar §148), Gujarati Ketaldeke el: eh dorde 
calls calls bakrarh bdndhdyam hatam , some had tied up forty goats, 
each to one rope (Khansaheb and Sheth, Gujarati Grammar 4th 
Ed. §70). In Marathi hand:, darek (from the Persian) and pratyek 
(Sanskrit) and in Gujarati darek, dar , and//«r , in phrases such as 
dar raj each day, liar dam every moment, are quite regular but not 
in general use. They represent the Aryan idiom. The Persian 
words were introduced during the period of Mahommadan influence, 
(the early Marathi Bakliars are markedly persianised as compared 
with later prose) and the sanskritisation is due to the Poona 
Pandits of the Maratha empire, whose influence did not affect 
Gujarati so profoundly as Marathi. In Kanarese reduplication is 
freely used. Not only is it possible to say wohb ’ obbarige yeracjl ’eradu 
rupdyi kotfuttene, I shall give them two rupees each (lit : to one 
one (pi) two two rupees (give), but the reflexive is expressed in 
the same w T ay, wobbara hind y obbara hoguttdrCy they go one behind 
the other (Ziegler 101). Marathi and Gujarati would express this by 
reduplication of the reflexive dpdpalyd pdthimdgem jdtdt or potpo- 
tani pachvdfjie jay . Kanarese carries the principle still further by 
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reduplicating the substantive. So hottuhottige niru ku$ismanu 
he gives (them) water to drink every day (Kanarese Sec. 
Book 1923 p. 15). But we find similar expressions in Marathi and 
Gujarati roj roj, day by day. The idiom is not exclusively Indian, 
for we find in Persian yak yak gusfand-ra mi-kusht, he was slaught- 
ering the sheep one by one (Ranking, Persian Grammar, 1911 
§52). But in Persian the use is not so fully developed as in 
Kanarese and can be replaced with an alternative which Kanarese 
does not possess, nor indeed Gujarati or Marathi until they 
borrowed from Sanskrit and Persian. 

76. Kanarese uses manemanege, meaning, from house to house, 
just like Marathi gharghai and Gujarati ghareghar. Navalkar 
(§419 a) gives instances which indicate distribution mi gharghar 
phiralorh, I visited every house, Ramancm jhad jhdd hndakalem 
Rama searched each tree separately. Kittel Grammar p. 302 has 
i jaligeyol, ivarige ponnam ponnarh kudu, give each one a gold coin 
out of the purse old Kanarese). I do not know of any similar 
reduplication of the substantive in Marathi or Gujarati. 
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BEQUESTS TO HEIRS: ISMATLI SHf‘A LAW. 

By A. A. A. Fyzee, m.a. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law. 

The Isma'lll Shibs in India may be divided generally in two 
different classes : the Khojas, believers in the Imamate of H. H. 
The Aga Khan, and generally known as the Eastern Lsma‘ills ; and 
the Bohras, that is tlieDa’udis and Sulaimanls and their off-shoots, 
known as the Western Ism a ( ills. The Khojas are governed in 
matters relating to Succession and Inheritance by the Hindu Law, 
and this has recently been discussed with abilitj r by Mr. S. R. 
Dongerkerry in his article ‘ The Law applicable to Khojas and 
Catch i Mcmons h The Bohras on the other hand are governed by 
the Mahomedan Law. 

Each sect in India is governed by its own laws, 2 therefore 
the question arises, by what rules of Law are the Bohras governed. 
Being Slabs, it is generally supposed that the general Slab law, 
the Ithna* A shari school of law governs them. 3 Ameer Ali 
maintains that as they have no system of their own, they are 
governed by the “ general principles M of Mahomedan Law, what- 
ever that vague expression may mean. 4 On the other hand 
Tyabji says that they are governed by their own peculiar system 
of law which is little known. 5 This last, it is submitted, is the 
correct position. 

1 have tried elsewhere to show that in the matter of Bequests 
to Heirs that branch of the lsma/ili Slabs, generally called the 
Bohras, is governed by principles akin to those of Sunni Law. 6 

The Sunnis following the well-known tradition of the Prophet, 

1 192G, 28 Bom . Law Rep., Journal , 129 ; and reprinted in 1929. 

2 Raja Deedar Husain, 2 M.I.A. 441. 

8 Wilson, 5tli ed., 36 ; Advocate- General of Bombay vs, Yusufali 24 
Bom. L.R. 1060, 1076. 

4 Ameer Ali, 5tii ed., ii. 11 and 135. 

5 Tyabji, Principles of Muhammadan Law , 2nd ed., 33 and 787. 

• Bequests to Heirs ; ShVa Ismd'ili Law y 1929, 31 Bom. L.R.* 
Journal, 84. 
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ji 7 , hold that no bequest can be made to an heir 

unless the other heirs consent to it after the testator’s death. 8 

In this the Isma‘ills and the Zaidis 0 agree with them. 

The Ithna ‘Asharis however hold that a bequest to an heir is 
perfectly valid even without the consent of other heirs. 10 

The Da'a'im ul-lslam is a book of the highest authority amongst 
the Western Isma'llis, 11 and it is unfortunate that it is neither 
printed nor translated fully, though the second volume has been 
summarised in Urdu for the use of the Sulaimanls. 12 It was 
written by an-Nu'man b. Muhammad b. Mansur b. Haiyan, (d. 
363/974) described by Strothmann as ‘The Abu Hanlfa of the 
Shfites.’ 13 Manuscript copies of it are very rare and seldom 
allowed to be seen. 

The extract which follows is of great interest because it is 
believed that it has not been published before. This may be 
compared with the translation of an extract given by Tyabji. 14 

'IjUJ) i/I aV j l 

* 1$ X* )yv* ^ 1 * j k uy ! u / i 

x 

pi) pLe xi/l»V , yi** ^Jc tif c j 

j »Ua 1 c Ua* ^ hi — A j Cbjiy j'd 

7 Wensinck, Early 31 uhativaadan Tract •tion, 25 i 

8 Detailed references are unnecessary. In addition to those men- 

tioned in my art. supra, cf. Hidaya , kitab ul-Wasava, iv, 655, 1. 

3, ed. Delhi 1320 A. H. ; and Minhdj , od. Van den Berg ii, 260, 1. 

6 ct seq. 

8 MajmU‘al-Fiqh by Zaid ibn ‘All, cd. Griffini, Milan, 1919, No. 912. 

ia Of. particularly Shard' i‘ vl-lxlam, Calcutta ed., p. 252 1. 8-9. 

11 Art. on Bohora, Enc. of lelam . i, 739, a. ; see also Kashfal-Hujub 

wa'l-astar , by Kanturi, ed. Hidayet Husain, Bib. Indica Scr., 

Calcutta, 1912, p. 214, No. 1095. 

12 Sharks ui-Mcm’il, by Haji Ghulam Husain Saheb, the religious 

head of the SulaimanI sect. Mustafa’ I Press, Bombay, 1338 , 

A.H 

11 Enc. of Islam , sub * Sh!’ ‘a i v, 355a. 

14 Principles of Muhammadan Law, 2nd ed., 787-788. 
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Extract from Da c a’ im ul-Islam , vol. ii ; The book of wills 
(kit&b ul-wasaya) ; Chapter on lawful and unlawful Bequests : — • 

44 . . . And (it is related) from 4 All 15 , and Abu Ja‘far 16 and 
Abu Abdullah 17 , on whom be peace, that they said, e There shall 
be no bequest to an heir.’ And there is a consensus (of opinion) 
concerning this, as we have learnt it. And if bequest were 
permissible to the heir, verily a greater portion than that which has 
been fixed by God would be bequeathable to him. And he who 
bequeaths to his heir, verily he belittles the decision of God 
concerning him {i.e., the heir), and acts contrary to His book, may 
His mention be honoured : and he who acts contrary to the Book 
of Allah, may His mention be honoured, his a**t is unlawful. 

And that which has been related from Ja'far b. Muhammad 17 
has created a doubt in the minds of those who adopt his view. And 
is this : when he was asked concerning a man who had made a 
bequest in favour of his relations, he answered that it was lawful 
because of the words of God, 4 If he leaves property it is incumbent 
upon him to make a vnsjyyat (will) to his parents and relations .’ 18 
And that view 19 , which we have related from him 20 , and from 
his pure ancestors, is more correct (or authentic) and there is a 
consensus about it among the Muslims. 

And (it is related) from the Tropin -c <*f God, peace be on him 
and on his progeny, that he said 4 There oh all be no bequest to an 
heir/ God has assigned to the persons entitled inherit their 
specific shares. And if that (opinion) which has been handed down 
from Ja‘far ibn Muhammad and mentioned by us latterly is 
authentic, in that case (we say) by 4 parents and relations 1 are 
meant persons other than heirs, such as those relations who do not 

15 Zain uh'abidm, the 4th Imam. 

18 Muhammad al-Buqir, the 5th Imam. 

17 Ja‘far as-§adiq, the 6th Imam. 

18 Qur‘an ed. Fliigel, ii, 176; Muhammad Ali, ii, 180 and particularly 

foot-note 223, where he discusses this point ; cf. also Baydawi 
ed. Fleischer vol. 1. p. 100, 1. 18 et seq., i.e. , comment to Qur’an, 
ii, 176. 

19 See para 1 of the translation above. 

*° Ja‘far as-ig.idiq, the 6th Imam. 
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inherit, because they are excluded by others who are nearer in 
degree, like fathers who are slaves or non- Muslims. 

And we have mentioned above, that as to a slave, the person 
who is the heir of his master can sell or emancipate him (the slave), 
and inherit the rest. And we shall discuss this matter fully here- 
after, if God pleases. 

And it is probable that the meaning of ‘ Bequests to parents 
and relations according to usage (or in reason)’ is as God says (in 
the Qur’an), that Is, those that a r e entitled to a share in the 
inheritance. And this is known, as (for instance) a man who, when 
faced with death, bequeaths his property to his heirs in accordance 
with the shares fixed for them (by law) ; or divides his property in 
his own lifetime, according to the shares fixed by God, lest they 
might quarrel over it after his death, or that some may deny to 
others what is due to them on account of their relationship. 

And it has been related from Ja‘far ibn Muhammad, that 
concerning a gift to an heir he said, when a donor makes a gift (to 
an heir) during the course of a disease from which he dies, such a 
gift is not lawful. And this confirms what we have said before . . . . ” 

From the above it is clear that it would be an error to apply the 
ordinary Shl c a law, really the Ithna‘Ashari law, in cases where the 
Isma‘llis and particularly the Da’udis and Sulaimanls, are concerned. 
This is all the more important as only one author Tyabji has so far 
discussed this point. 


10 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

PRAMANAMIMAMSA and syadvadamanjari. 

Pramdnamimamsa of Hemacandra and Syadv&daratndkara of 
MalKsem, both edited with Sanshit introduction and notes 
and published in the Arhatamataprabhakara Series by 
Motilal Ladhaji at 196 Bliavani Peth , Poona, 1926. 

Students of Jain Literature usually find it very hard to get 
good and critical editions of the important texts of Jainism. 
There are, no doubt, several Malas and funds established by the 
Jains with a distinct aim to publish their literature, but what they 
publish is often uncritical and scarcely of any use to the non- Jains 
who desire to study Jain Literature. Of course, there are several 
exceptions. Again these funds work independently of each other 
and never keep their books with the well-known kook -sellers. 
Hence it is often very difficult to know whether a Jain work is 
printed or not, and further to procure a copy of it. 

Recently, however, the Jains seem to have realised the necessity 
of having good critical editions of theit texts and also of giving 
them a greater circulation among the Non- Jains. 

The Arhata-Mata-Prabliakara Series, edited by Mr. Motilal 
Ladhajf of Poona aims at publishing rar^ Sanskrit and Prakrit 
texts of Jainism and we are glad to see that the editor has really 
succeeded in giving us good’ydit.ons of l > rarn&namlmamsa and 
Syadvadamanjari . 

The former is a tmabe on the proofs of knowledge by the 
famous Hemacandra. who lived at the time of King Kumarapala 
of Gujarat. It contains five Adhyayas, but only the first and a 
part of the second of these are now available ; the rest are supposed 
to be lost. It consists of Sutras, accompanied by the author's 
own commentary. The first part of the first Adhyaya treats of 
the Pratyaksa Pramana while the second introduces the discussion 
of the Anumana. The first part of the second Adhyaya only partly 
discusses the Par arth anum&na. 

Syadvadamanjari is a learned commentary by Mallisena on the 
Anyayogavyavaccheda-dvatrimsika of Hemacandra, a small Stotra 
of Jina, in 32 stanzas, which attempts the refutation of other theolo- 
gical and philosophical systems . The c ommentator quotes profusely 
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and does liis task very creditably, of giving a complete and clear 
exposition of the Purvapaksa and the Siddhanta views. 

In his Sanskrit introductions the editor gives brief information 
about the works and their authors. The indexes and lists of quoted 
authorities with an attempt to identify them, given by the editor, 
have greatly added to the utility of the publications. Thus also, 
the passages from original works qf the Purvapaksa views, given 
in the introduction to the Syadv&damanjan are very useful and 

"S* 

afford great help to the reader ir following the author’s refutation 
of there. 

H. D. Velankar. 

The Indian and Christian Miracles of walking on the water, 
by William Norman Brown, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Pennsylvania. The Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago, London, 1928. 

The book is beautifully got up materially. A formidable 
array of quotations from a painstakingly up-to-date bibliography 
make the reader hope to hear the last word on the question as 
far as the present evidence warrants a decision. Exemplary 
neatness of arrangement and clearness of style make it impossible 
not to grasp the writer's mind. His courage too deserves recogni- 
tion since in his opinion ‘ L Previous discussions of these miracles 
have been unconvincing, in part at least because never has all the 
material been assembled, nor has that which has been presented 
been correctly and fully interpreted.” (Foreword.) It inspires 
confidence when the author confesses : “ To demonstrate with 

mathematical inevitability that legends so remote geographically 
are connected genetically, one would need categorical textual 
testimony that they were transported from one region to the other, 
and there, though aliens, were welcomed by a native faith into 
its canonical lore. We have at present no such conclusive evidence.” 
loc . cit. The same wariness rings in the author’s statement about 
“ the theme’s progress from India westward 

“ Here we must at once confess that we are not able to 
deal in certainties, only in possibilities and probabilities 
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We have no positive and indisputable evidence that the 
early followers of Christ received the legends either directly or 
indirectly from the Buddhists ; we cannot say that Buddhist 
books were taken to Syria by the first century A.D., for they 
have not been found there by that time either in the original 
or in translation. Nor does any author report for us as Buddhist 
legends tales of walking on the water. Our evidence is all 
inferential. Yet we can point to certain facts that make the 
£ loan theory ’ plausible/’ (P. 62). Even with a modicum of 
logic cue is the more surprised to read only 7 pages later — 3 of 
which are blank. — “ The miracle of walking on the water, as it 
appears in Indian and Christian texts, originated in India, where 
its roots are found in the Rigvoda before 800 B 0. The ways 
in which the miracle is effected are interchangeable, and so too 
are the means. The Indian stories were carried to Syria, 
presumably by Buddhists, where though strangers, they were 
so well received that at the time when legends were beginning 
to cluster around the name of Jesus some of them were attached 
to his figure. ” (P. 70). 

How is it that the Potential (or Optative ?) Mood, carefully 
enough used in the body of the book, all of a sudden is changed 
into a confident Indicative in tin “ Conclusions Is it the desire 
to make the “ loan theory ” not only plausible, but to amount to 
finality, since in the opinion of Prolcssor Btowr, “this theory 
provides a reasonable ex oh nation of the New Testament legends, 
otherwise none is at hand.” One crore of <k may-bes ” and 
“ possiblies " will make one hard fact in history no more than in 
logic or metaphysics. The author himself is much too good and 
serious a scholar as not to concur with this maxim in handling a 
scientific problem. 

There are two events in the New Testament that before 
others seem to lend countenance to the hypothesis that Buddhist 
sources contain the original which the Christian scriptures are 
supposed to have copied. The first is the story of Jesus walking 
on the water, Mark 6. 45-51, whose prototype is said to be found in 
the conversion of the Kassapas, Mahavagga 1. 20. 16, sculptured a* 
Ranchi . The connection however is so loose that Prof. Brown 
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himself sees in the New Testament story “ possibly a reflection ” 
of the Buddhist narrative. This possible reflection need not detain 
us . 

But the author continues : “ Much stronger is the case for an 

Indian origin of the legend concerning Peter (Matthew 14. 22-33), 
which may convincingly be derived from a story of which one 
example is the introduction to Jfctaka 190.” Then “ the history 
of the theme, as it concerns the legend of Peter ” is given. This 
history ” starts with “ Rigvedic notions ” (a) o* crossing a river 
by persuading a god to make it shallow ; (b) by levitation ; “ both 
notions coming down into Buddhism.” P. 69. Then four phases of 
the theme in Buddhist literature are given, all centering round the 
Buddha, the other actors being Yasa or some anonymous person. 
An apparent gap in the development is made up by a conjectural 
incident, for which “ there is no text giving such an account.” 
No. (6), the culminating point in the evolution of the story, runs 
as follows : “ A lay disciple crosses a river to reach the Buddha 

by walking on its surface. His success is due to faith and medita- 
tion on the Buddha through which he attains ecstasy and the 
magic power of levitation, w T ell established Buddhist notions. 
In the middle of the stream his faith and ecstasy w^ane and he sinks 
But he renews his faith and ecstasy, and gets across safely/* From 
here Professor Browm gets himself across u safely ” to his. 

“ (7) The story of Peter, which follows (6) closely, except 
for one departure : Peter, after his faith v T anes, does not recover 
it, and hence has to be helped back into the boat, to the accompani- 
ment of Christ's reproaches/’ Follows the serene conclusion : 

“ With only a few minor variations, due to the natural 
changes in a strange environment, the story concerning Peter 
reproduces that of the Buddhist lay disciple." P. 70, 

The author's statement in No. (6) is based upon the “ cele- 
brated story of the present introducing J&taka 190, which has 
often been compared with the story of Peter walking on the water, 
but as far as I am aware has never been fixed in its Indian environ- 
ment.” P. 27. The author considers this bit of Buddhist literature 
as the pifece de resistance for his conclusions and — if we are not 
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mistaken — his claim to have more “ correctly and fully interpreted” 
the material available than his predecessors. “ It is as follows” : 

Behold the fruit of faith ! This parable was related by the 
Teacher while he was in residence at the Jetavana monastery. 
At eventide he (?) reached the bank of the river Acira vat f, after 
the boatmen had reached his boat, and gone to hear the preaching 
of the Doctrine. 

Not seeing a boat, he had recourse to the Practice of Meditation 
concentrated his thoughts on the Buddha, attained the Ecstasy 
of Joy, and descended into the river. His feet did not sink in the 
water. He walked along as though he were walking on the surface 
of land until he came to midstream. Then h^ saw waves. Then 
the Ecstasy of Joy, the result of the concentration of his thoughts 
on the Buddha, became weak. Then his feet began to sink. But 
he concentrated his thoughts anew on the Buddha, strengthened 
the Ecstasy of Joy, walked on the surface of the water as before, 
entered Jetavana monastery, bowed to the Teacher and sat down 
on one side. 

The Teacher exchanged greetings with him, and asked : 
“ Lay disciple, I trust that as you came hither, you came hither 
without weariness.” *' Reverend Sir, I had recourse to the Practice 
of Meditation, concentrated my thoughts on the Buddha, attained 
the Ecstasy of Joy, obtained .support tL* surface of the water, 
and came hither as though I were treading the earth.” 

We will not quarrel a) om the translation, which is by Burling- 
name, Buddhist Parables, p. i8fi. About th' date and the his- 
toricity of this piece of evidence for the loan theory, the learned 
author himself may give his view : 

“ The text in which the Jataka story is found cannot be 
dated earlier than the fifth century A.D., a fact which has often 
been unduly emphasized ; for the truth is, as we now see, that 
the elements of the tale are drawn from exceedingly ancient 
sources, and the tale itself is the culmination of a long legendary 
tradition. In view 7 of these facts, we have good reason to accept 
the implication of the Pali text that the story, so well grounded, 
is ancient ; it certainly could have been ; and since the J&takas, 
like most Indian works, are absolutely devoid of any consciousness 
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of time or textual historicity, we may more easily accept their 
implication here than reject it.” Pp. 28-9. 

Except the following reservations, any unbiassed critic will 
agree with this statement of the learned author* The question 
is not about “ elements of the tale,” said to be drawn from excee- 
dingly ancient sources (?), but about the whole tale as such. For 
this is supposed to be the pattern of the New Testament story 
not isolated elements. The wholesale “ cannot be dated earlier 
than the fifth century A.D.,” the New Testament narratives 
were written during the first c mturv A.D. In view of the fact 
that in ancient Buddhist literature, as well as in foreign, especially 
Chinese, translations, only elements are given, “ and the tale 
itself is the culmination of a long legendary tradition,” we have 
good reason not to accept that the Pali text of the Jataka implies 
that the storv itself is ancient, since it is not developed from a 
corresponding nucleus in the older strata of Buddhist literature. 
u It certainly could have been," the Professor says philosophically, 
but the question is one of fact, not of possibility. The historical 
situation is not much improved by the Professor s pronouncement 
that ” the J&takas, like most Indian works, are absolutely devoid 
of any consciousness of time or textual historicity.” For, if the 
Jatakas are “ devoid of any consciousness of time or textual 
historicity," they are so either intentionally or unintentionally. 
In neither case they can form the basis for genetically explaining 
the historical origin of the Gospel stories, and it is unintelligible 
how such an able and serious writer is wasting his time by attempting 
to draw historical conclusions from unhistorical sources. The 
situation being what it is, if the “ loan theory ” has, at all cost, 
to be applied to the present case, it would be methodically safer 
to say that the Jatakas borrowed from the New Testament than 
vice versa — at least as long as chronology of facts and sources is 
made to count something in history. 

The next duty is the analysis of the parallelism of the event 
in the two texts in regard of which the writer says : “ With only a 

few minor variations, due to natural changes in a strange environ- 
ment, the story concerning Peter reproduces that of the Buddhist 
lay disciple.” One of these minor variations has been pointed 
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out by Professor Brown himself on p. 29 : — “ The chief of the 
pre-Christian stories illustrating the theme are Buddhist ; and in 
them the Buddha never walks on the water, he only flies across it, 
or disappears and reappears in another place. It is lesser persons 
who walk upon its surface.” In the New Testament it is Christ 
who walks on the water, only one lesser person attempts it and fails. 
In the Buddhist “ pattern ” the Buddha is at the Jetavana monas- 
tery when the disciple crosses “ magically ” the river ; in the New 
Testament “ copy/’ Christ is present when the disciple tries to 
walk on the lake. The Buddhist disciple was in an “ Ecstasy of 
Joy, the result of the concentration of his thoughts on the Buddha ” ' y 
no such Ecstasy of Joy is related of Peter who stepped out of the 
boat on the water at the biddingof Christ and relying on his words. 
The momentary lapse is common to both ; but in the Jataka the 
Buddhist disciple saves himself by concentrating his thoughts 
anew on the Buddha and strengthening the Ecstasy of Joy, 
obtaining thus support on the surface of the water. Peter, on the 
other hand, fails in his faith, sinks, does not regain faith and 
confidence, and but lor the rescuing hand of Christ would have 
perished in the water. To put it plainly : the Buddhist “ original ” 
shows a successful, the Christian copy ” an unsuccessful attempt 
at walking on the water. This failure could not but go against 
Piter, and the writer of the Gospel narrative was either a very 
clumsy or just as shrew T d a copyist of the pattern, or — and this is an 
alternative which dot ^ not seem to have struck Professor Brown — 
the writer of the Gospel of St. Matthew 7 related an independent 
historical fact. There is hardly anything parallel in the two 
narratives except the initial walking and the momentary lapse 
on the part of the persons concerned, and the water, on the Buddhist 
side a river, on the Christian side a lake however. About the depth 
of either we know too little to draw any conclusions from it. In 
ordinary speech success is not called a minor variation of fajjure ; 
about the nature of the other differences between the two narratives 
the reader may judge and fix their nomenclature. 

There is however some truth to be found in the writer’s remark 
about the minor variations which, he says, are due to natural 
changes in a strange environment. Though that strange environ- 
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ment does not explain the differences in the two narratives, it 
makes one doubt very much whether the strictly monotheistic 
Semitic writers of the Gospels would have stooped to pick up 
elements of a story about which it may just have been known that 
ultimately it had been imported from the Far East, but which had 
to be changed almost beyond recognition to suit the purpose. Why 
not suppose that these writers invented th** story straightway 
if they relate only fiction? These writers, by no means foreigner 
to the knowledge and culture of their times, were too good Jews 
to accept and assimilate a story, or rather elements of a story, 
of such uncertain and strange provenience. 

After the analysis of the parallel events and the inquiry 
into the sources there remain a few considerations of a more general 
nature arising out of the principle following which the loan theory 
may or may not be applied to certain cases. Professor Brown 
says on p. 59 : “ Although a single idea of fiction may arise sponta- 
neously in different quarters of the world, it is wholly unlikely 
that parallel stories containing a number of similar ideas woven 
together into a coherent whole should so originate. If we regard 
the incidents and psychic motifs of stories as units, we may say that 
similar units may exist independently in widely separated com- 
munities, but similar groupings of incidents are not likely to exist 
independently/’ The analysis given above shows that not a 
number of similar ideas woven together or groupings are parallel 
in the Indian “ sources " and the New Testament, but only two 
or three elements or units of groups, that the differences separating 
the units of the whole group on either side prevent them from being 
assembled into the same composite event, so that one narrative 
could be derived either directly or by evolution from the other. 
The parallelism falls by the very principle postulated by the writer. 
Besides, the principle that groups of ideas demand the exclusive 
explanation by borrowing has been disproved in important cases. 
Cumont's attempt to explain the sacramental system of the Christian 
church by syncretism on the part of Christianity has not been 
accepted. Morgan’s views on the Primitive Marriage, and Hilde- 
brant’s hypothesis on the primitive form of the State, both based 
on the loan theory, were likewise rejected. Perhaps it is not even 
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borne out by empiric observation, as Professor Brown assumes* 
“ That there is very little likelihood that stories came from Eurasia 
to the American Indians before the time of Columbus ; hence it is 
only in keeping with this fact that there is so little between the 
folktales of the Old World and the New except what can clearly 
be traced back to the result of known contact. The two bodies of 
fiction are essentially dissimilar.” P. 59. The newly found 
Maja remains showing a striking similarity between Aztetic and 
Egyptian culture would go against the statement if the first surmises 
are confirmed. Even Mohenjo Daro and Harappa may warn 
us as well not to be too confident about the loan theory and its 
likelihood or the contrary. The material for final conclusions in 
favour of the theory on the strength of similar groupings of ideas 
does not seem to be sufficient as yet. 

This is not the place to inquire into the genuineness and 
historicity of the Gospels of the New Testament and the relation 
between them. If Professor Brown is satisfied that his paragraph- 
ing shows it all very clearly where Mark's narrative was inter- 
rupted, the new (bori wed) legend inserted and the original narrative 
resumed by Matthew (cp. p. 48), he is to be congratulated on the 
slight effort such a conclusion costs him. The reviewer's critical 
sense would demand a little moi^ in the way of a proof. 

The last sentence of “The hidien a. id Christian Miracles of 
Walking on the Water ” is not \erv fort unate. It runs as follows : 

‘ The theory (of borrowing) rn support d by the evidence available 
provides a reasonable explanation of the New Testament legends : 
otherwise there is none at hand.'* The reviewer agrees, provided 
the following “ minor variations” are entered : Read <£ rationalis- 
tic ” for “reasonable" ; about the evidence available to support 
this explanation of the New Testament “ legends," enough has been 
said above ; but to lay it down that there is no other explanation 
at hand, is really a trifle too dogmatic. The reviewer can furnish 
the writer, if he desires so, with about half a dozen “ explanations ” 
of the New Testament legends, all about as good as that of Professor 
Brown. On p. o'A he says : “ One explanation would be* to 

accept the Gospel accounts as literally true or as being miraculous 
and uncritical exaggerations of incidents that actually occurred. 
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These ideas do not seem to me to demand our attention.” In the 
face of the whole of Biblical criticism, accumulated during cen- 
turies, and ending in the historicity of the Synoptics, this seems 
to be a somewhat shallow statement. It is also a little strange 
w T hen on p. 24 in connection with a meeting between the Buddha 
and Yasa, as related in a Chinese account (see Beal, The Romantic 
Legend of Sakya Buddha, pp. 203 ff.) the Professor states cate- 
gorically : “ There can be no doubt that a miracle was performed 

here.” Whence such faith in Buddhist miracles all of a sudden, 
if miracles in the New Testamert are "uncritical exaggerations 
of incidents that actually occured”? What is fair to the Far 
East should be so the Near East. But this would go against 
the loan theory, imply the historicity of the Gospel narratives and — 
perhaps worst of all — suppose the philosophical possibility of real, 
not fictitious, miracles. And there seem still to be people whose 
attention such things do not demand. The poor reviewer may be 
pardoned if he would like to see the reasons, especially in a book 
brought out by The Open Court Publishing Company. 

R. ZlMMERMANN, S.J. 


The Bhagavadgita. By W. Douglas P. Hill, M.A. 

Oxford University Press, 1928. Price 35s. net. 

It is true, without doubt, that a perfect piece of Art, pro- 
duced in any age, if it survive the vicissitudes of ravenous Time 
and come to be part of Man's heritage, never fails to exercise a 
ceasele“- fascinating influence upon him one way or another. 
And so it is, because Art's appeal is universal and its great enterprise 
is the quest of things eternal in the world of sights and sounds and 
other henses where nothing abides. Art endeavours to seize 
hold of and to imprison the fleeting flying Perfect, and by contempla- 
tion of it to escape from the Tyranny of ugly painful Change. 

The Bhagavadgita as it has come down to us bears this unique 
character, and consequently has called forth from time to time 
translations and commentaries intended to lead the busy layman 
in the presence of the Deity which Art creates and puts out of 
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sight by an overhanging veil of paradoxes. Here we have another 
translation and a commentary by Principal Hill who in the Biblio- 
graphical Notes of his great work aptly remarks that “ the ancient 
commentators were faced with the alternative of denying their own 
tenets or wresting the text to their own ends. Each one chose 
the latter course The Moderns, we fear, have not deviated 
from the course followed by their ancestors. 

Principal Hill, who is thoroughly in sympathy with the work 
of which he is speaking, writes with perfect ease, and his style has 
qualities of clarity, energy, order, unity, restraint and beauty, 
which one usually misses in the w r ritings of modern commentators. 
His critical sense combined with eruddion prepares him to 
examine with acumen the writings of both oriental and occidental 
scholars, past and present, and to show’ wdiere he differs from 
them and wdiy. When a text baffles his powers of interpretation, 
he does not torture it, but in giving it some plausible meaning, 
frankly speaks of the difficulty experienced. Nevertheless, it is 
then that the umonscious ruling bias of the author becomes 
plainly visible in the interpretation put upon the text. 

To take but one instance, on page 219, the author has a real 
difficulty in elucidating verse 12 of Chapter 12 If he had no 
strong prejudice in favour of devotion as against knowledge wdiich 
he, with subdued contempt, describe, as C'»ld unfeeling, perhaps he 
w T ould have had nc difficulty in sensing the great fact of successive 
stages of one comprehei sive and indivisible process which Krishna 
w r as emphasizing to Arjuna. The great error into wdiich umvary 
interpreters and commentators usually fall is that they assume 
that these stages are present at once, that they coexist in an indi- 
vidual and that they can be contrasted. The truth, however, is 
that they occur in temporal order- each becoming its own successor 
and in so becoming ceases to be. And one has always to bear 
in mind that the level of discourse is invariably conditioned by the 
present state. Thus viewed the Sloka offers no difficulty and 
incidentally throws a deal of light upon the central idea of the 
Gita— Redemption from Change by the process of lifting oneself up 
from level to level until peace ensues. Meanwhile any forced 
attempt to ignore the order of levels or to skip over any one of them 
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necessarily throws back the individual to the level to which he 
belongs and thus indeed the promised beatitude is postponed. 

We welcome this great work of Principal Hill and recommend 
it to our readers for its profound scholarship, its successful bringing 
into focus of scattered problems of the Gita, and its clear statement 
of the Message of the Gita, as conceived by the author. 

D. P. Thakore. 


An Arabic History of Gujarat : Zavar ul-Walih bi Muzaffar 
wa Alih. By ‘ Abdallah Muhammad b. ‘ Omar al- 
Makki, al-Asafi, Ulughkhani. Ed. by Sir E. Denison 
Ross. Vol. Ill, Text and Indexes. Pp. c x v +42 -f 
to Murray (for the Government of India), 

London, 21s. 1928. 

This is the third volume of the Indian Text Series, published 
under the patronage of the Government of India, and contains the 
last portion of the text of the Arabic History of Gujarat, together 
with indexes, a glossary and other apparatus critic us. 

The latest event recorded in this volume is the accession of 
the Emperor Akbar, 963/1556. Thus the three volumes contain 
valuable information regarding Gujarat from the accession of 
Muhammad Shah, 1443, to the beginning of the reign of Akbar, 
and it is really Daftar i Vol. I and part of Vol. II, p. 643) which 
is most important for the historian. Daftar II deals with earlier 
history and is merely a compilation from other sources. 

The text is printed by Brill in Leiden in their well-known 
type. Though clear, considering the excellent get-up of the volume f 
we wish the more beautiful Beyrout type had been employed. It 
is curious that while Egypt is advancing by leaps and bounds in 
the matter of typography, European scholars continue to be faithful 
to the ugly Leiden founts. 

This volume also contains a full index of names ; a list of 
topics, anecdotes and curiosities ; notes and corrections ; a short 
glossary of Arabic and Persian expressions ; and a list of works 
referred to in the text. The very full index of names opens out a 
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mine of information for students of history ; the list of topics gives 
us glimpses of the condition of society then prevailing ; and the 
glossary though meagre, is a great help in the elucidation of a 
text which in parts presents great difficulties. 

Apart from its general importance for the History of Gujarat, 
our author also throws considerable light on such interesting 
and comparatively little-known topics as the connection of Habshis 
(Abyssinia ns) with the history of Western India. And when a 
proper account of such States as Janjira and Sachin comes to be 
written, our author Haji Dabir, being himself the secretary of a 
prominent Habshi noble, will contribute notably to thi^ romantic 
episode in the history of Western India. 

At the sight of the.^e scholarly volumes, we sympathise with 
Sir Denison Ross on his bidding farewell to Haji Dabir and congratu- 
late him on the accomplishment of a task which has taken him a 
quarter of a century. We hope that the English translation may 
soon see the light of day. 

A. A. A. F. 

Fragments prom Dinnaga, By R. N. Randle. M. A . — The Royal 
Asiatic Society Prize Publication Fund . Yul. IX. 1926. 
Price 6/- net 

This is a very important con'rihu ion 4 o the Piize Publications 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Mr. Rd,ndF im* qualified himself 
for such a highly technical work which bespeak* his careful study 
of the Nyaya (Logic) ot India. Dinnaga, till about the last 50 years, 
was merely a name very highly respected as that of one of the great- 
est logicians of about the 6tli or 7th century A.D, A Brahmin of 
Andhra converted to Buddhism, he carried on, in his advanced age, 
a vigorous fight against Brahminism by his extraordinary capacity 
of logical arguments which cost him, so to say, his very existence 
in the country of his birth. In his advanced age, he migrated to 
Tibet and in recent times it was believed that all his highly technical 
and banned works on Nyaya had gone with him. It was as it 
were an exile of a branch of learning. 

The late Satisli Chandra Vidyabhushana during his long stay 
in Tibet was able to unearth the Tibetan translations of many of 
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the works of Dinn&ga, which had further migrated to China and 
some of them even to Japan. This information was first given to 
us by Sadagira Sugiura, a Japanese scholar of Philadelphia. Satish 
Chandra spoke very highly of these translations and in spite of his* 
very careful and laborious work, he had to admit that there was no 
work of Dinn&ga to be found in India. Fortunately, a scholar of 
Barocta has recently been able to find out one of his works in original 
Sanskrit in one of the Bhandars of Pat an in Gujerat. For several 
years we have beer hearing that the Oriental MSS. Library of 
Baroda has under preparation an edition thereof. We are still, 
even after 8 or 9 years, without the appearance of the work, although 
it may be said to the credit of another eminent scholar that he has 
been able to publish in the Gaekwar Series the Tibetan version 
thereof. 

Dinnaga’s Fragments are collected from several works 
especially of Vacaspati and Udyotakara two of his eminent succes- 
sors who took occasion to refute his theories. The Fragments 
show a time prior to the fusion of the theories of Nvaya and 
Viseshika. The latter works are written in abundance in the last 
eight or nine centuries but it also exhibits a time when Syllogism 
rules were discussed, augmented and clarified. The important 
introduction of Vyapti took place some time prior to Dinna^a’s 
time and Dinnaga had his share in developing this branch of In- 
ductive Logic, which ultimately gave us a syllogism not purely formal 
but a fusion of induction and deduction. One need not- say that 
induction took its root with the authors of the 7th century. The 
method had long been employed though not put in very technical 
and logical form. We find it in some of the scientific investigations 
of the great medical authority Caraka. Even as early as Gautama, 
who, according to Satish Chandra, may have flourished about the 
5th century B.C., the idea was present though not in a very 
developed form, in the Sutras of that primeval author. 

Dinn&ga as a Buddhist did not believe in the authority of the 
Vedas and that led him to repudiate the authority of testimony. 
He is averse to accepting the authority of analogy. According to 
him there are two sources of knowledge and two only, viz., Percep- 
tion and Inference. Controversies on this subject have raged high 
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for centuries together, without the scholars acquiescing into one 
another’s views and in the nature of things the controversy may 
last for ever. But the arguments in favour of recognising two 
and only two sources of knowledge are in no way weak from the 
mere standpoint of reason. It is a very interesting method to show 
how Buddhist logicians like Dinnaga have shown that Analogy 
and Testimony are nothing but Inference. 

The development of Syllogism, which originally according to 
Vatsyayana may have been of ten members, into five and the fur- 
ther reduction into three and a still further conversational reduc- 
tion into two is very interesting. 

We congratulate Prof. Randle for the extremely useful collec- 
tion of these Fragments with iheir translations and explanatory 
notes, which make the work really a classical and standard treatise 
on ancient logic. Prof. Thomas of Oxford also deserves credit for 
the encouragement he gives to Oriental scholars in their studies. 
One other similar work was of Prof. Ui written on the Vais'esika 
system. We recommend these w'orks +o the careful study of all 
scholars of Indian system of philosophy. 


Y. P Vaidta. 
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Annual Report for 1928 

The year under review has been significant mainly for internal 
rearrangements made with a view to increasing comfort and 
convenience in the use of the Society’s library. The mcst evident 
of these rearrangements has been the introduction of a new 
system of lighting, whereby inverted globes suspended at the 
floor-level of the gallery in all the rooms have taken the place 
of the numerous shade lights. The effect is a much greater 
volume of light — approximately twice the previous candle-power — 
and such a distribution as allows of all the book-cases, upstairs as 
well as down, being inspected in a clear light. This new system 
of lighting brings us into line with the rest of the Town Hall and 
the principal buildings and public offices of Bombay. 

Work has proceeded in the arrangement of books in the file- 
room accommodation on the ground floor of the Town Hall 
received from Government, as reported last year. Bound volumes 
of magazines have thus been arranged, and Departmental 
Reports of Government have found suitable places for ready 
reference. 

Finally, so far as internal arrangements are concerned, the 
working hours of the Library have been extended, the closing 
time being now 7-30 p.m. instead of 7-10 p.m. (S.T.). 

Negotiations are proceeding to transfer the Campbell 
Memorial Fund under the Charitable Endowments Act. Meanwhile, 
11 
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the Society's Managing Committee has agreed to raise the limit 
of emolument to recipients of the Medal from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500, 
the Fund being in a flourishing condition through appreciation 
of its investments and its capital and, in consequence, too large 
for the charges which it has to face according to its own rules. 

Rules for the award of the Society's Medal (in silver) have 
been framed and approved by the Managing Committee and the 
General Body, and it is proposed to make the first award in 1930, 
an award of the Campbell Memorial Medal being due this year. 

The Society having decided not to lend its collection of coins 
to the Prince of Wales Museum, the existing preliminary lists of 
the coins have now to be revised so as to open the cabinet to the 
researches of scholars. Tko Managing Committee has recom- 
mended that Rs. 500 should be set aside in the budget for the 
coming year for the purposes of this revision. The Loan Form 
to cover its interests in the other collections, viz., the Archaeolo- 
gical, Geological and Anthropological, already lent to the Museum, 
has been under consideration during the year between the Society 
and the Trustees of the Museum, and agreement has been 
reached on nearly all its provisions. 

In addition to learned articles, the Society has published in 
its Journal, in the course oi the year, a catalogue of the Arabic 
and Persian Manuscripts in its pc m*** The General Cata- 
logue of the Society's manuscripts has s* en the publication of its 
second volume, covering Hindu Literature , during the year and 
it is expected that the publication of the remaining material will 
be completed in the year now begun. 

The year 1929 should be one of special significance for 
the Society, seeing that it marks the 125th year of its existence. 
The history of the Society, from its foundation m 1804 as the 
Bombay Literary Society, is one of the finest parts of the history 
of Bombay, and it is proposed, at the celebration of the 125th 
anniversary on or about the 26th November, to bring together 
material illustrative of the great part it has played in the 
intellectual life cf the city and presidency. 

Meanwhile, it has been arranged to ask His Excellency Sir 
Frederick Sykes to unveil, m February or March, a bust of 
William Erskine, Esq., who was one of the promoters of the 
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Bombay Literary Society and its first Secretary, holding this 
office from 1804 to 1815. 

The effort made during the past year by the Executive and 
several members in particular to get more members, both Resi-* 
dent and Non-Resident, succeeded in so far as its main object 
was concerned, for the total number of new members during the 
year rose to 96. Relatively, however, there is no increase to 
register, for the number of resignations has also risen to the 
same number. Wv, can say, therefore, only that we have held 
our own in these days of such enhanced difficulty in securing 
interest in higher cultural pursuits, but we are encouraged to go 
on and attempt to make this coming anniversary year one of 
decided advance in our material prospects. 

A statement of the receipts and expenditure is subjoined. 
It is regretted that the financial position does not show the im- 
provement anticipated. The total receipts realised were slightly 
in excess of the figure estimated, but, unfortunately, on the other 
hand the expenses show a bigger increase. 

We have now reached a stage where w r e have only the 
actual annual income with which to meet current expenditure 
and no credit balance to fall back upon. Whilst every effort is 
made to economise, it is impossible to see how r any reduction 
can be made in the Establishment and Standing Charges with- 
out adversely affecting the efficiency of the Library. The 
Committee have given careful consideration to the budget 
estimates for the next year and have found it necessary to budget 
for a small deficit of Rs. 536. If the membership is not increased, 
this deficit will be greater. It is, therefore, hoped that members 
will make every effort to find new members and make known 
the advantages of the library to persons likely to join the Society. 

During the year under review we had to meet the cost of 
the 1927 Journal Printing amounting to Rs. 2,700 against 
Rs. 2,100 estimated. In this present year wre have budgeted 
Rs. 1,750 to cover the cost of the tw r o Journal numbers for 1928, 
which are already in the printer's hands, but it is a matter for 
great regret, that it is impossible to make any further grant for any 
Journal number in 1929. 
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Members 


Resident : — 


On the roll 
on 

1-1-28. 

. 

New 

admis- 

sions. 

: 

' 

Non-Res. 

become 

Resident. 

Resigned 
or ceased 
to be 
Members. 

Transfer- 
red to the 
Non- 
Res/list, 

Died. 

Number 
of Mem- 
bers on 
1-1-29. 

600 

7! 

8 

74 

13 

i 

2 

488 


Non-Resident 


On the roll 
on 

1-1-28. 

New 

admis- 

sions. 

Resident ' 
become 
Non -Res. | 

1 

Resigned 
or ceased 
to be 
Members 

1 

i 

! Transfer- 
red to the 
Res. list. 

! I 

1 

Number of 
Members on 
1-1-29. 

i 

161 

25 

15 

1 

19 

I 

8 

! 174 


Of the 488 Resident Members, 46 are Life-Members, and of 
the 174 Non-Resident Members, 13 are Li fe -Members. 

Obituary 

The Committee regret to record rhe death of the following 
Members : — 


Resident : — 

Mr, K. Jagadisan. 

„ C. 0. Sherwood. 

Papers read and lectures delivered before the Society 

20th January 1928, A short discourse on “ Some Problems of 
Indian Philology”. By Professor Heinrich Liiders. 

27th January 1928. A public lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, 
on “ Beautiful’ Austria". By Miss Alice Schalek (of Vienna). 

27th August 1928. A paper on “ Rustam Manock (1635-1721), 
the Parsi Broker of the East India Company, Surat”. By 
Dr. J, J. Modi, n.A., ph. i>., c.i.e. 
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Issues : — 


Library 


Old Books. 

New Books. 

Loose 

Periodicals. 

Total. 

Average per 
working day. 

i 

1 

25,626 

13,204 

33,025 | 

i 1 

7^ >15 

248 


Additions : — 

The total number of volumes added was 1,361, of which 1,072 
were purchased and 289 were presented. 

Books presented to the Society were received, as usual, from 
the Government of India, the Government of Bombay, and other 
Provincial Governments, as well as from the Trustees of the Parsi 
Punchayat Funds, other public bodies and individual donors. 

A meeting of the Society, under Art. 29 of the Rules, was 
held on the 22nd of November for the purpose of revising the list 
of the papers and periodicals received by the Society, and it was 
decided — 

(a) To take the Saturday Review from 1929, and 

(b) to omit the following from the same date : — 

(1) John O'London, (2) Sunday Times, (3) English 
Review, (4) Geological Magazine, (5) Library 
World, (6) Philosophical Magazine and Journal 
of Science, (7) Dublin Review, (8) Health and 
Empire, (9) Round Table, (10) Sociological 
Review, (11) Society for Pure English Tracts, 
(12) Writers' and Artists' Year Book, (13) 
Revue de Paris, (14) Century, (15) Madras Mail, 
(16) Bombay Co-operative Quarterly, (17) 
Bombay Law Journal, (18) Hindustan Review, 
(19) Shama’a, (20) Social Service Quarterly, 
and (21) Welfare. 

No. 11 was omitted from the list on the understanding that 
the Tracts would be purchased as they were issued. 
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The Journal 

One joint number of the Journal, consisting of Nos. 1 and 2 of 
YoJ. Ill, was published during the year. The following are the 
principal articles in the number : 

A. A. A. Fyzee — A descriptive list of the Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu MSS. in the B. B. R. A. Society. 

V. S. Bakhlc — Satavalianas and the Contemporary Kskatra- 
pas. 

S. Kxishnaswami Aiyangar — The Bappa Bhatticharita and the 
early history of the Gurjara Empire. 

A. Venkatasubbiah — The Authors of the Raghavapandaviya 
and Gadyachintamani. 

E. M. Ezekiel — Position of Woman in Rabbinical Literature. 
D. B. Diskalkar — Some Copper Plate Grants recently discovered. 
H. Heras — Three Mughal Paintings on Akbar's Religious Dis- 
courses. 

R. R. Haidar — Some Reflections on Prithviraja Rasa. 

Jivanji J. Modi — The Story of Alexander the Great and the Poison 
Damsel of India. 

Vaijanath K. Raj wade- Indra's Enemies. 

J. C. Tavadia- -Some important Indolojoriral Publications. 

Coin Cabinet 

202 coins were add^d to the Society's Cabinet during the year 
under report. The coins are of the following description : — 

South Indian 

13 gold, 3 silver and 2 copper .. .. Total 18 

Mughal Emperors of India 

137 silver and 3 copper .. .. .. 140 


Sultans of Delhi 

Copper 37 

Contemporaries of Early Sultans 
Copper .. .. a 
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Treasure Trove Coins 

There were 662 coins with the Society at the close of 1927. 
The following finds consisting of 339 coins were received for 
examination during the year under report : 

39 silver from the Collector of Satara. 

79 gold from the Collector of Satara. 

15 gold from the Collector of Dharwar. 

189 silver from the Mint Master, Bombay (C.P.coins)^ 
17 silver from the Collector of Nasik. 

Out of the total 1,001 coins, 214 were reported to Government 
and, with their approval, were distributed to the different institu- 
tions and Durbars. At the end of 1928 there remain with the 
Society 787 coins awaiting examination or distribution. 

The Society’s best thanks are due to Mr. G. V. Acharya, b.a., 
Curator, Archaeological Section, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, and Mr. C. R. Singhal, his Gallery Assistant, for kindly 
assisting the Society in examining the Treasure Trove Coins in 
1928 as in previous years. Mr. Acharya examined the Non- 
Mahomedan coins and Mr. Singhal the Mahomedan coins. 
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Abstract of Receipts and Payments 


RECEIPTS. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

To cash balance 1st January 1 928 



Current Account 

248 13 0 


Savings Bank . . 

8,420 11 1 


In Office 

56 4 6 




8 725 12 7 

,, Subscriptions — 



Resident Life Members 

500 0 0 


Non-Resident Life Members 

150 0 0 



1 

050 0 0 

Resident Members 

| 23,7:i-. 0 0 


Non-Resident Members 

1 3,905 0 0 



! 

97 7 Oft O ft 

,, Entrance Fees 

1 

1,880 0 0 

,, Grants : Government of India 

» • • » 

3,000 0 0 

,, Publications : Journal Sales 

.... 

1,090 4 11 

,, Catalogues — 



General 



Sale Proceeds . . . . 149 0 0 



Interest from ir vestments 200 0 0 




340 0 0 


Manuscripts 

106 11 0 


Annual 

36 5 6 




582 0 0 

,, Sundry Sales — 



Waste Paper 


56 12 0 

,, Interest on Investments — 



Government Securities 

1,05b 15 8 


Savings Bank 

204 15 6 



• ■ 

1,801 15 2 

„ Replacements . . 

.... 

209 10 0 

Total Rs. 


46,365 6 8 


We have examined the above abstract of Receipts and payments with the 
books and vouchers of the Society and we hereby certify the said abstract to 
be true and correct. We have also ascertained that all the securities belonging 
to the Society are held for safe custody by the Imperial Bank of India. 


C. H. DENNISON, 
A. B. AGASKAR, 


Auditors, 
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Royal Asiatic Society 

f&r the year ended 31 ^ December 1928 


" 

PAYMENTS. 

Rb. a. p. 

Rb. a. p. 

Bv Office — 



Establishment 

18,409 2 11 


General Charges 

957 10 9 


Printing and Stationery 

1,812 9 0 


Postage . . . . . . . . . . 

447 8 0 


Insurance 

281 4 0 


Electric Charges 

619 15 9 


Provident Fund Contribution 

1,393 2 9 




23,921 5 2 

,, Library Expenditure — 



Books 

7,133 6 6 


Indian Periodicals . . 

708 5 6 


Foreign ,, 

2,527 5 0 


Book -Binding and Repairs 

1,425 5 0 


Shelving, Furniture ,aid Fittings 

3,459 2 8 

15,253 8 8 

,, Publication Account — 


Journal Printing . . 


2,701 9 0 

,, Catalogues — 



Card : Preparation 

243 0 0 


Manuscripts : Printing 

1,750 0 0 

1,993 0 0 

,, Securities purchased during the year — 


Rs. 1,500, Indian 3£% Loan 1900-01 . . 


1,098 12 0 

„ Balance on 31st December 1928 (including 



Rs. 497-7-3 of the General Catalogue Fund 



and Rs. 210-8-0 of the Reserve Fund) — 



Current Account 

144 6 3 


Savings Bank 

1,200 10 7 


In Office . . 

52 3 0 



t 

1,397 3 10 

Total Rs. . . 


46,365 6 8 



Invested Funds of the Society. 

f 64% Govt. Securities 

Face value. 
1,100 

Reserve Fund 

■l 5 % 

do. 

do. 

10,800 


134% 

do. 

do. 

26,400 

Premchand Roychand 

..34% 

do. 

do. 

3,000 

Catalogue Fund 

..5% 

do. 

do. 

4,000 

Shelving Fund 

..34% 

do. 

do. 

2,000 

Contingent Fund 

.. ..34% 

do. 

do. 

800 


EDWARD PARKER, 

Hon , Secretary. 


J. S. TILLEY, 
Hon . Find. Secretary . 
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The Bombay Branch 

Budget. Esti 


RECEIPTS. 

Budget 

1928 

Actual 

1928 

Budget 

1929 

Balance 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

1 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

8,725 

12 

7 

8,725 

12 

7 

690 

0 

0 

Proceeds of Contingent Fund 

. . . 






000 

0 

0* 

Entrance Fee 

1,500 

0 

0 

1,880 

0 

0 

1,750 

0 

0 

Subn. Resident Members 

24,500 

0 

0 

23,795 

0 

0 

24,500 

0 

0 

,, Non-Resident Members 

3,750 

0 

0 

3,905 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

Govern m ei, fc Contribution 

3,000 

0 

0 

3, f >00 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

Sale of Journal Numbers 

700 

0 

0 

1,099 

4 

11 

1,000 

0 

0 

,, Annual Catalogues 

25 

0 

0 

30 

5 

0 

25 

0 

0 

,, Waste Paper . . 

50 

0 

0 

56 

12 

0 

50 

0 

0 

,, Manuscript Catalogues 

75 

0 

0 

190 

11 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Interest 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,801 

15 

2 

1,750 

0 

0 

Deficit 



1 



i 

530 

1 

0 

0 


Total Rs. . . | 44,925 12 7 j j 38,701 0 0 


Campbell 

A Statement of Amounts for two 



Rs. a. p. 

Balance on let January 1927 

435 15 4 

Interest, less Bank Commission, 1927 

195 8 0 

Do. 1928 

210 13 0 

Total 

842 4 4 
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Royal Asiatic Society 

mates for 1929 


PAYMENTS. 

Budget 

1928 

Actual 

1928 

Budget • 
1928 

' 

11s. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Boohs 

7,000 

0 

0 

7,113 

6 

6 

7,000 

0 

0 

Subn. Indian Periodicals 

700 

0 

0 

708 

5 

6 

650 

0 

0 

„ Foreign 

Journal Printing 

2,250 

0 

0 

2,527 

5 

0 

2,100 

0 

0 

2,100 

0 

0 

2,701 

9 

0 

1,750 

0 

0 

Binding and Repairs . . 

1,2 X) 

0 

0 

1,425 

5 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

Printing and Stationery 

Office Establishment . . 

1,550 

0 

0 

1,812 

9 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

18,050 

0 

0 

18,409 

2 

11 

18,500 

0 

0 

General Charges 

825 

0 

0 

957 

10 

9 

825 

0 

0 

Postage . , . . . . . . 

325 

0 

0 

447 

8 

0 

350 

0 

0 

Insurance 

281 

4 

0 

281 

4 

0 

282 

0 

0 

Electric Charges 

600 

0 

0 

619 

15 

9 

750 

0 

0 

Provident Fund. . 

1,400 

0 

0 




2,994 

0 

0 

Temporary Establishment 

144 

0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

1 

. 


Mss. Catalogue Printing 

1 1,750 

0 

0 1 

1,750 

0 

0 

I 800 

0 

0 

Contribution to the Staff's i 



1 

1 







Provident Fund to be paid . . ! 

! 1,393 

2 

9 1 

1,393 

2 

9 

. * . 



Jtb Entrance Fee to be invested 

370 

0 

o 1 

. . . 



, . , 

, 


Library Furniture and Fittings 

1 4,974 

0 

0 

3,459 

2 

8 


, 


Balance 

13 

5 

10 




... 

i 

* 


Total Rs. .. 

44,925 

12 

7 


j 38,701 

0 

0 


Memorial Fund 

years ending 3 1st December 1928 


Cost of 5% Government Loan, 1929-47, Rs. 500, purchased in 

1928 


Rs. a. p. 
505 10 0 


Balance 


330 10 4 


Total 


842 4 4 


Invested Funds 

6% Government Loan, 1929-47 


Face rat tie, 
Rs, 4,900, 
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We have examined the above accounts together with the Books and Vouchers and found same to be correctly stated. We have 
also ascertained that the securities relating to the investments of the fund are held for safe custody by the Imperial Bank ef India. 

C. H. DENNISON, 

EDWARD PARKER. J, S. TILLEY, A. B. AGASKAR, 

Hon , Secretary. Hon. Find. Secretary. Hon . Auditors. 
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The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Monday, 18th March 1929. 

Present : — Dr. Jivanji J. Mody, Mr. V. P. Vaidya, Rev. Dr. R. 
Zh»mermann, Dr. D. A. De Monte, Messrs. S. V. Bhandarkar r 
P. V. Kane, G. V. Acharya, K. M. Jhaveri, R. C. Goffin, J. E. 
Aspinwall, A. A. A. Fvzee, M. D. Altekar, Prof. C. R. Shah, Prof. 
N. R. Divatia, Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar, Dr. G. S. Ghurye, Prof. 
E. M. Ezekiel, Rev. Fr. H. Heras, Prof. P. A. Wadia, Messrs. G. 
M. Matani, G. ¥, Vaidya, B. R. Madgavkar, T. S. Shejvalkar, 
S'. R. Bakhle, D. G. Dalvi, B. A. Fernandes, K. K. Menon, C. J. 
Shah, V. H. Mehta, C. H. Dennison, B. K. Wagle, V. R. 
Karandikar, J. M. Adhikari, Prof. V. A. Gadgil, Prof. H. D. 
Velankar, Miss K. H. Aden walla, Prof. J. C. Daruvala, Dr. 
Balkrishna, Mr. N. G. Devare and Dr. Edward Parker, the 
Hon. Secretary. 

Dr. J. J. Modi, the Senior Vice-President, was voted to the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

The annual report with the statement of accounts for 1928 
and the budget for 1929, having been previously circulated to 
all members, was taken as read. 

The Chairman proposed that the report with accounts and 
budget be adopted and in doing so drew the attention of the 
meeting to important features in the report. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya seconded the proposal. 

Mr. P. V. Kane regretted that on account- of financial 
stringency no amount could be budgeted for publication of the 
Journal numbers of 1929. The sum of Rs. 1,700 shown in the 
budget, he said, was for numbers of 1928 which had just been 
published. Mr. Kane pointed out that the Journal was perhaps 
the only feature left, of their activities as an Asiatic Society, and 
suggested that a provision of Rs. 600 for one small number of 
about 80 pages be made by applying cuts to other items. 

The Hon. Secretary said that in his opinion it would be 
advisable to advertise the Society in the prominent papers of Bombay 
in order to attract members to it. He would be glad to try this. 
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as an experiment if the meeting would give him Rs. 500 for the 
purpose by increasing the income from Resident subscriptions 
to Rs. 25,000 in the budget. 

Rev. Fr. Heras requested that a provision of Rs. 500 should 
be made for revising and completing the list of coins in the Coin 
Cabinet of the Society. As a member of the Coin Committee 
he drew the attention of the members to the fact that 
the collection of coins was of no value to scholars unless a reliable 
list of the coins was prepared. 

The Hon. Secretary stated that he had been alive to the 
importance of the Journal publication as well as to the prepara- 
tion of the coin list. He had an idea of raising a special fund 
for the purpose, and would place definite proposals before the 
next meeting of the Managing Committee, which will approach 
the General Body if necessary. 

The report was then put to the vote and unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman then proposed and Mr. Aspimvall seconded 
that His Excellency the Governor of Bombay be requested to 
be graciously pleased to accept the Presidentship of the Society 
for 1929. Carried . 

On the motion of Prof. N. B. Divatia, seconded by Mr. K. M. 
Jhaveri, the Vice-Presidents of 1928 were re-elected. 

The Chairman proposed that Dr. Parker be elected Honorary 
Secretary for the current year. 

Dr. De Monte Sv *conded and the proposal was carried. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect 15 members of the 
Managing Committee from among the following 31 names duly 
proposed and seconded : 


Mr. J. E. Aspinwall 
Prof. P. A. Wadia 
„ E. M. Ezekiel 
Mr. M. D. Altekar 
„ G. V. Acharya 
„ K. M. Jhaveri 
Dr. G. S. Ghurye 
Mr. R. D. Choksi 
„ B.K. Wagle 
R. C. Goffin 


Dr. D. A. De Monte 
Mr. P. V. Kane 
„ S. V. Bhandarkar 
Prof. N. B. Divatia 
Principal W. E. G. Solomon 
Mr. A. A. A. Fyzee 
Rev. Fr. H. Heras 
Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar 
„ C. R. Shah 
„ H. D. Vel&nkar 
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Mr. K. H. Vakil Prof. J. C. Daruvala 

„ G. N. Vaidya Maulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed 

Sir Chunilal Mehta Sir Dorab Tata 

„ Reginald Spence Mr. Faiz B. Tyabji 

Mr. A. R. Dalai „ R. P. Masani 

„ G. E. Harvey 

The Chairman nominated Mr. B. K. Wagle and Mr. A. A. A. 
Fyzee to scrutinize the ballot papers. 

The following was the result of the ballot : — 

Mr. G. V. Acharva Dr. G. S. Ghurve 

„ M. D. Altekar Rev. Fr. H. Heras 

„ J. E. Aspinwall Mr. K. M. Jhaveri 

„ S. V. Bhandarkar „ P. V. Kane 

Prof. N. B. Divatia Prof. II. D. Velankar 

„ E. M. Ezekiel „ P. A. Wadia 

Mr. A. A. A. Fyzee Mr. B. K. Wagle 

Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar 

Dr. Parker proposed and Mr. Jhaveri seconded that Mr. C. 
H. Dennison and Mr. A. P>. Agaskar be requested to continue 
their sendees to the Society as Auditors during 1920. 

Mr. V. P. Vaidya having proposed and Mr. Aspinwall having 
seconded, a heart}' vote of thanks was given to the Auditors for 
their kind assistance in auditing the accounts of 1923. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the proceedings 
terminated. 




TRANSLITERATION OF THE 
SANSKRIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 



L. (Auwitara) in X {Jihramuliya) h 

(Anumsika) m ( Vfadhmniya ) h 

: (Visarga) h 


s (Avagraha) 



TRANSLITERATION OF ARABIC AND 
ALLIED ALPHABETS 


Arabic. 


1 . . 

* * • a 

) * 

« • • * z 

... 

• ? 

z' . . • 

i or e 

s* • • 

... 6 


• • • • § 

w. . . 

• A 


u or o 

# . 

* • • t 

A 

w* • 

• • • • sh 

J . . . 

• 

1-L.. . . 

• • & 

o* . . 

• • • th 

o> . 

• • * • s 

r . . . 

* 1 

orT . . 

• i , e 



o> . 



i 

1 

s 


£ • • 

• • ' 3 

• • • • d 

u • • • 

• n 

)- • • 

* u ,o 

ZL • • 

• •• A 

L . 

.... t 

. . . 

. w 

• • 

• • C6A 

t ■ ■ 

• • • kb, 

is . 


«... 

. h 

J- . . 

• .cm 

£ . . 

• • • d 

t • 

.... 

! uf • • • 

• ?/ 

silent t 

. . fr 

i * . 

■ • -dk 

i e. • 

* • • -yk 

1 

: > . . . 

i 

> • > 





. 


** 




; • ♦ 

• . . r 

* — * . 

.... ; 

i 

. (7 






Persian. 




v . . 

' 

• • • V 

tv • 

1 • • • oh 

j . . . 

• zA 

. . 

• • 9 

Printed by H. W. 

by E. 

Smith at the Times of India Press, Bombay, and published 
A. Parker, Hon. Secy., for the Bombay Branch, 


Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay. 






